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PART FIRST, 

Of the General Characteristics of HUMAN 

NATURE, 

SECTION I. 

Of the queftion relating to the State of Nature* 

NATURAL produ&ions are generally formed by 
degrees. Vegetables are raifed from a tender 
fhoot, and animals from an infant Hate. The 
latter being deflined to aft, extend their ope- 
rations as their powers increafe : they exhibit a progrefs 
in what they perform, as well as in the faculties they 
acquire. This progrefs in the cafe of man is continued 

to 


* „ 
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to a greater extent than in that of any other animal. Not 
only the individual advances 4 from infancy to manhood, 
but the fpccies itfelf from rudenefs to civilization. Hence 
the fuppofed departure of mankind from the ftate of their 
nature; hence our conje&ures and different opinions of 
what man mull have been in the firft age of his being. 
The poet, the hiftorian, and the moraHft, frequently al- 
lude to this ancient time ; and under the emblems of gold,, 
or of iix>n, reprefent a condition, and a manner of life, 
from which mankind have either degenerated* or oa which 
they have greatly improved. On either fuppofitibn, the 
firft ftate of our nature muft have borne na rcfemblance 
to what men have exhibited in any fubfequent period ;. 
hiftorical monuments, even of the earlieft date, are to be 
confidered as novelties y and the mod common eftabliftv 
ments of human fociety are to be clafled among the in- 
croachments which fraud, oppreffion, or a bufy inven- 
tion have made upon the reign of nature, by which the 
chief of our grievances or bleifings were equally withr 
held. 

Among the writers "who have attempted to diftin- 
- guilh, in the human character, its original qualities,, and 
to point out the limits between nature and art, fbafit- 
have reprefented mankind in their firft condition, as pofc 
felled of mere animal fenfibility, without any exereife of 
the faculties that render them fuperior to the brutes,, with- 
out any political union, without any means of explaining- 
their fentiments, and. eren without pofleffing: any of the- 
apprehenfions and paffions which the roke and the ge£ 

l tare 
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ture are fo well fitted to exprefs. Others have made the 
ftate of nature to confift in perpetual wars, kindled by 
competition for dominion and intereft, where every indi- 
vidual had a feparate quarrel with his kind, and where 
the prefence of a fellow-creature was the fignal of 
battle. * 

i*V . The defire of laying the foundation of a * favourite 

|$j£?f fyftem, or a fond ejpe&ation, perhaps, that we may be 

able to penetrate the fecrets of nature, ta the very fource 
ofe exiftence, have, on this fubjeft, led to many fruitlefs 
inquiries* juad given rife to many wild fuppofitions. Among 
the various qualities which mankind poflefs, we.feleft one or 
a few particulars on which to eftab^Jh a theory, and in fram- 
ing our accost of what man was :jn fbme imaginary (late 
of nature, we overlook what he has always appeared with* 
in the reach of our own obfervation, and in the records 
of hiftory. 

I n every other inftancc, however, the natural hiftorian 
thinks himfelf obliged to collect fa6ts, not to offer con- 
jectures. When he treats of any particular fpecies of ani* 
mals, he fuppofes, that their prefent difpofitions and in- 
ftintts are the fame which they originally had, and that 
their prefent manner of life is a continuance of their firft 
deftination. He admits, that his knowledge of the mate* 
lial fyftem of the world confifts in a collection of fadts, or 
at moft, in general tenets derived from particular obferva- 
tions and experiments. It is only in what relates to him* 
felf, and in matters the moft important, and the moft eafily 

A 2 known, 
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known, that he fubflitutes hypothdis infteadof reality, and 
confounds the provinces of imagination and- reason, of poetry* 
and fcience. 

But without entering any farther on queftions either- 
in moral or phyfical fubjedts, relating to the manner or. 
to the origin of our knowledge ; without any difparage- 
mcnt to tkat fubtilty which would analyze every fentiment, 
and trace every mode *ef being to itfr^fourcc j it may be ■; !■ 'f& 

fafely affirmed, That the characfter of man, as he now 
exifts, tliat the laws of this animal and intellectual fyftenj; 
on which his happinefs now depends, deferve^our prin- 
cipal ftudy ; and chat general principles relating to this, or- 
- any ofher fubjeft, are ottly ufeful fo far as they 4re founded, 
on juft obfervation, ^aad lead to the knowledge of impor- 
tant confequences, or fo far as they enable us to aft with - 
fuccefs when we would, apply either the intellectual or 
the phyfical powers of nature, • to the purpofes of human, 
life- 

If botli the earlieft and the lateft accounts colle&ed from ' 
every quarter of the earth, reprefent mankind as aflfem- 
blcd in troops and companies; and the individual* always * 
joined by affe&ion to one parry, while he is poifibly op- 
• pofed to another ; employed in the excrcife of recollection 
and forefight ; inclined to communicate his own fentiments, • 
and to be made acquainted with thofe of others ; thefe facSls 
muft be admitted as the foundation of all our reafoning re- 
lative to man. His mixed difpofition to friendfhip or enmity, 
his reafon, his ufe of language and articulate founds, like 

the 
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the fhape and the eredt pofition of his body, are to be 
confidered as fo many * attributes of his nature : they are 
to be retained in his description, as the wing and paw 
are in that of the eagle and the lion, and as different de- 
grees of fiercenefs, vigilance, timidity, or fpeed, arc made 
to occupy a place ,in the natural, hiflory of different ani- 
mals. . 

* 

If the queftion be put, What the mind of man could per-r 

form, when left to itfelf, and without the aid of any fo- 

4' 

reign diredlion ? we are to look for our anfwer in the hiflory 
of mankind. Particular experiments which have been found 
fo ufeful in cftablifhing the principles of other fciences, 
could probably, on this fubjeft,. teach us nothing impor- ♦ 
tant, or new.: .we are to take the hiflory of every a&ive be- 
ing from his conduct in the fituation to which he is formed, 
not from his appearance^ in any forced or uncommon condi- 
tion j a wild man therefore, caught in the woods, where 
he- had always lived apart from his fpecies, is a fingular in- 
ftance, not a fpecimen of any general character. As the ana- 
tomy of an eye which had never received the impreflions of 
light, or that of an ear which never felt the impulfe. of founds, 
would probably exhibit defers in the very flrudlure of the 
organs themfelves, arifihg from their not being applied to 
their proper functions ; fo any particular cafe of this fort 
would only fhew in what degree the powers of apprehenfion 
and fentiment could exift where they had not been em- 
ployed, and what would be the defe&s and imbecilities 
-of a heart in which the emotions that pertain to fociety 

hart! never been feh. 
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Mankind are to be taken in groupes, as they have 
always fubfifted. The hiftory of the individual is but a 
detail of the fentiments and thoughts he has entertained 
in the view of his fpecies : and every experiment relative 
to this fubjeft fhould .bfr made with entire focieties, not 
with (ingle men. We have every reafon, however, to be- 
lieve, that in the cafe of fuch an experiment made, we ihali 
fuppofe, witk a colony of children tranfplanted from the 
^urfery, and left to form a fociety apart, untaught, and 
undifciplined, we fhould only have the fame things repeat- 
ed, . *riiich in fo many different parts of the earth, have 
been tranfa<Sted already. The members of our little fociety 
would feed and fleep, would herd together and play, would 
Tiave a language of their own, would quarrel and di- 
vide, -would be to one another the moft important ob- 
jects of the fcene, and, in the ardour of their friendships 
and competitions, would overlook their perfonal dan- 
ger, and fufpend the care of their felf-prefervation. Has 
not the human race been planted like the colony in quef- 
tion ? Who has dire&ed their courfe ? whofe inftruc* 
tion have they heard? or whofe example have they fol- 
lowed? 


Nature, therefore, we fhall prefume, having given to 
every animal its mode of exiflence, its difpofitions and man- 
ner of life, has dealt equally with thofe of the human race ; 
and the natural hiftorian who would colledt the properties 
of this fpecies, may fill up every article now, as well as he 
could have done in any former age. Yet one property by 
which man is diftinguifhed, has been fometimes overlooked 

in 
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in the account of his nature, or has only ferved to miflead 
our attention. la other clafTes of animals, the individual 
advances from infancy to age or maturity ; and he attains,, 
in the compafs of a fingle life, to all the perfection his na- 
ture can reach : but, in the human kind, the fpecies has a 
progrefs as well as the individual ; they build in every fub- 
fequent age on foundations formerly laid ; and, in a fuc- 
ceflion of years, tend to a perfection in the application of 
theft* faculties, to which the aid of long experience is re- 
quired, and to which many generations muft have' conv- 
bined their endeavours. We obferve the progrefs they havt: 
made ; we diftin<5tly enumerate many of its fteps ; we Caft 
trace them back to a diftant antiquity ; of which no record 
remains, nor any monument is preferved, to inform us what 
were the openings of this wonderful fcene. The confe- 
rence is, that inftead of attending to the chira<5ter of our 
fpecres, where the particulars are vouched by the fureft 
authority, we endeavour to trace it through ages and fcenes 
unknown ; &nd, inttead of fuppofing that the beginning of 
©lir ftqry was nearly of a piece with the fequel, we think 
ourfelves warranted to rejeft every circumftance of our pre^ 
fent condition and frame, as adventitious and foreign to 
our nature^ The progrefs of mankind from a fuppofed; 
ftate of animal fenfibility, to the attainment of reafon, to 
the ufe of language, and to the habit of fociety, has beei* 
accordingly painted with a force of imagination, and its* 
fteps have been marked with a boldiiefs of invention, that 
would tempt us to admits among the materials of hi£- 

tory* 
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tofy, the fuggeftions of fancy, and to receive, perhaps, 
as the model of our nature in its original ftate, fome of 
-the animals, whofe fhape has the greateft refemblance to 
ours *. 


It would be ridiculous to affirm, as a difcovery, that 
the fpecies of the horfe was probably never the fame with 
that of the lion; yet, in oppofition to what has dropped 
from the. pens of eminent writers, we are obliged to obferve, 
that tnen have always appeared among animals a diftindt 
apd a fuperior race j that neither the pofTeffion of fimilar 
organs, nor the approximation of fhape, nor the ufe of the 
iiand f, nor the continued intercourfe with this fovereign 
artift, has enabled any other fpecies -to blend their nature 
or their inventions with his ; that in his rudeft flate, he is 
found to be above them ; and in his greateft degeneracy, ne- 
ver defcends to their level. He is, in fhoft, a man in every 
condition ; and we can learn nothing of his nature from the 
analogy of other animals. If we would know him, we 
muft attend to himfelf, to the courfe of his life, and the 
tenor of his conduft. With him the fociety appears to be as 
old as the individual, and the ufe of the tongue as univer- 
fal as that of the hand or the foot. If there was a time 
in which he had his acquaintance with his own fpecies to 
make, and his faculties to acquire, it is a time of which we 

* Roujpau fur Torigine de TiQegaUte parmi . les homines, 
f Traite de l'efprit. 
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have no record, and in relation to which our opinions can 
ferve no purpofe, and are fupported by no evidence. 

We are often tempted into thefe boundlefs regions of 
ignorance or conjecture, by a fancy which delights in creat- 
ing rather than in merely retaining the forms which are 
prcfented before it z we are the dupes of a fubtilty, which 
promifes to fupply every defeft of our knowledge, and, by 
filling up a few blanks in the ftory of nature, pretends to 
conduct our apprchenfion nearer to the fource of exiftence. 
On the credit of a few obfervations we arc apt to prefume, 
that the fecret may foon be laid open, and that what is 
termed ivifdom in nature, may be referred to the opera- 
tion of phyfical powers. We forget that phyfical powers, 
employed in fucceflion or together, and combined to a fa- 
lutary purpofe, conftitute thofe very proofs of defign 
from which we infer the exiftence of God ; and that this 
truth being once admitted, we are no longer to fearch for 
the fource of exiftence ; we can only colledt the laws 
which the author of nature has eftablifhed ; and in our 
lateft as well as our earlieft difcoveries, only perceive a 
mode of creation or providence before unknown. 

We fpeak of art as diftinguifhed from nature ; but art 
itfelf is natural to man. He is in fome meafure the arti- 
ficer of his own frame, as well as of his fortune, and 
is deftined, from the firft age of his being, to invent 
and contrive. He applies the fame talents to a variety of 
purpofes, and adts nearly the fame part in very different 

R fcenes. 
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fcenes. He would be always improving on his fubjeft, 
and he carries this intention where-ever he moves, through 
the flreets of this populous city, or the wilds of the fo- 

reft. While he appears equally fitted to every condition, he 
is upon this account unable to fettle in any. At once ob- 
fiinate and fickle, he complains of innovations, and is never 
fated with novelty. He is perpetually bufied in reformations, 
and is continually wedded to his errors. If he dwell in a 
cave, he would improve it into a cottage ; if he has already 
built, he would ftill build to a greater extent. But -he does 
not propofe to make rapid and hafty tranfitions ; his Heps 
are progrcflive and flow ; and his force, like the power 
of a fpring, filcntly pre fie s on every refiftance ; an cffedl is 
fometimes produced before the caufc is perceived ; and with 
all his talent for projects, his work is often accomplifhed 
before the plan is devifed. It appears, perhaps, equally diffi- 
cult to retard or to quicken his pace ; if the projector com- 
plain he is tardy, the moralift thinks him unftable ; and 
whether his motions be rapid or flow, the fcenes of human 
affairs perpetually change in his management : his em- 
blem is a pafling flrcam, not a flagnating pool. We may 
defire to direcSt his love of improvement to its proper object, 
we may wifh for liability of condudl ; but we miflake hu- 
man nature, if we wifh for a termination of labour, or a 
fcenc of repofe. 

The occupations of men, in every condition, befpeak 
their freedom of choice, their various opinions, and the 
multiplicity of wants by which they are urged : but they 

enjoy, 
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enjoy, or endure, with a fenfibility, or a phlegm, which 
are nearly the fame in every fituation. They poflefs the 
fliores of the Cafpian, or the Atlantic, by a different tenure, 
but with equal eafe. On the one they are fixed to the 
foil, and feem to be formed for fettlement, and the ac- 
commodation of cities : The names they beftow on a nation, 
and on its territory, are the fame. On the other they are 
mere animals of paffilge, prepared to roam on the face 
of the earth, and with their herds, in fearch of new paf- 
ture and favourable feafons, to follow the fun in his annual 
courfe. 

Man finds his lodgment alike in the cave, the cottage, 
and the palace ; and his fubfiftence equally in the woods, 
in the dairy, or the farm. He affumes the diftindlion of 
titles, equipage, and drefs ; he devifes regular fyftems of 
government, and a complicated body of laws : or, naked 
in the woods, has no badge of fupcriority but the flrength 
of his limbs and the fagacity of his mind 5 no rule of 
>conduc5l but choice ; no tie with his fellow-creatures but 
affedtion, the love of company, and the defire of fafcty. 
Capable of a great variety of arts, yet dependent on none 
in particular for the prefervation of his being ; to what- 
ever length he has carried his artifice, there he feems to 
enjoy the conveniencies that fuit his nature, and to have 
found the condition to which he is deftincd. The tree 
which an American, on the banks of the Oroonoko *, has 
chofen to climb for the retreat, and the lodgement of his 
family, is to him a convenient dwelling. The fopha, the 

♦ Lafitau xnccurs dci fauvages. 
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vaulted dome, and the colonade, do not more effectually 
content their native inhabitant. 


If we are afked therefore, Where the ftate of nature 
is to be found ? we may anfwer, It is here ; and it matters 
not whether we are underftood to fpeak in the ifland of 
Great Britain, at the Cape of Good Hope, or the Straits of 
Magellan. While this adtive being is in the train of 
employing his talents, and of operating on the fubjedts 
around him, all fituations are equally natural. If we arfc 
told, That vice, at leaft, is contrary to nature ; we may an- 
fwer, It is worfe ; it is folly and wretchednefs. But if na- 
ture is only oppofed to art, in what fituation of the hu- 
man race are the footfteps of art unknown ? In the con- 
dition of the favage, as well as in that of the citizen, 
are many proofs of human invention; and in either is 
not any permanent llation, but a mere ftage through which 
this travelling being is deftined to pafs. If the palace be 
unnatural, the cottage is fo no lefs ; and the higheft refine- 
ments of political and moral apprehenfion, are not more ar- 
tificial in their kind, than the firft operations of fentimem 
and reafon. 

If we admit that man is fufceptible of improvement, 
and has in himfelf a principle of progreflion, and a defire 
of perfection, it appears improper to fay, that he has 
quitted the ftate of his nature, when he has begun to 
proceed ; or that he finds a ftation for which he was not 
intended, while, like other animals, he only follows the 

diipofition, 
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difpofition, and employs the powers that nature has 
given. 

The lateft efforts of human invention are but a con- 
tinuation of certain devices which were pradtifed in the 
earlieft ages of the world, and in the rudeft date of man- 
kind. What the favage projedts, or obferves, in the foreft, 
are the Steps which led nations, more advanced, from the 
architecture of the cottage to that of the palace, and con* 
du&ed the human mind from the perceptions of fenfe, to* 
the general conclusions of fcience; 

f 

Acknowledged defeats are to man in every condition- 
matter of diSlike. Ignorance and imbecility are objects 
of contempt : penetration and condudl give eminence, and : 
procure efleem. Whither fhould his feelings and appre- 
henfions on thefe fubjedts lead him ? To a progrefs, no^ 
doubt, in which the favage as well as the philofopher, is- 
engaged; in which they have made different advances, 
but in which their ends are the fame. The admiration 
which Cicero entertained for literature, eloquence, and 
civil accomplishments, was not more real than that of a 
Scythian for fuch a meafure of Similar endowments as his 
own apprehenfion could reach. " Were I to boaft," fays a 
Tartan prince *, " it would be of that wifdom I have 
" received from God. For as, on the one hand, I yield to 
" none in the conduct of war, in the difpofition of ar- 
" mies, whether of horfe or of foot, and in directing the 

* Abulgaze Bahadur Chan. \ Hiftory of the Tartars. 
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" movements of great or /mall bodies ; fo, on the other, I 
" have my talent in writing, inferior perhaps only to thofe 
" who inhabit the great cities of Perfia or India. Of other 
" nations, unknown to me, I do not fpeak." 

Man may miftake the objedl of his purfuit ; he may 
. mifapply his induftry, and mifplace his improvements. If 
under a fenfe of fuch pbflible errors, he would find a flan- 
dard by which to judge of his own proceedings', and arrive 
at the beft ftate of his nature, he cannot find it perhaps in, 
the practice of any individual, or of any nation what- 
ever ; not even in the fenfe of the majority, or the prevail- 
ing opinion of his kind. He muft look for it in the beft 
conceptions of his underftanding, in the beft movements of 
his heart ; he muft thence difcover what is the perfection 
and the happinefs of which he is capable. He will find, 
on the fcrutiny, that the proper ftate of his nature, taken 
in this fenfe, is not a condition from which mankind arc 
for ever removed, but one to which they may now attain ; 
not prior to the exercife of their faculties, but procured by 
their juft application. 

Of all the terms that we employ in treating of human 
affairs, thofe of natural and unnatural are the leaft determi- 
nate in their meaning, Oppofed to affectation, froward- 
nefs, or any other defeat of the temper or chara&er, the 
natural is an epithet of praife ; but employed to fpecify a 
conduct which proceeds from the nature of man, can ferve 
to diftinguifh nothing : for all the a&ions of men are 

equally 
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equally the refult of nature. At moft this language can 
only refer to the general and prevailing fenfe or practice 
of mankind ; and the purpofe of every important inquiry 
on this fubjedt may be ferved by the ufe of a language 
equally familiar and more precife. What is juft, or un- 
juft ? What is happy, or wretched, in the manners of men i 
What, in their various fituations, is favourable or adverfe to 
their amiable qualities ? are queftions to which we may ex* 
pe<5t a fatisfadtory anfwer ; and whatever may have been 
the original ftate of our fpecies, it is of more impor- 
tance to know the condition to which we ourfelves fhould 
afpirc, than that which our anceftors may be fuppofed. to- 
have left. 


SECT. n. 

Of the principles of Self-prefervation. 

IF in human nature there are qualities by which it is di- 
ftinguifhed from every other part of the animal crea- 
tion, this nature itfelf is in different climates and in dif- 
ferent ages greatly diverfified. So far as we are able to 
account for this diverfity on principles cither moral cr 
phyfical, we perform a tafk of great curioiity or fignai uti- 
lity. It appears necefTary, however, that we attend to the 
univexfal qualities of our nature, before we regard its va- 

rieties, 
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rieties, or attempt to explain differences confifting in the 
unequal pofleffion or application of difpofitions and powers 
that are in fome meafure common to all mankind. 

Man, like the other animals, has certain inftindtive pro- 
penfities, which, prior to the perception of pleafure or pain, 
and prior to the experience of what is pernicious or ufeful, 
lead him to perform many functions which terminate in 
himfelf, or have a relation to his fellow-creatures. He has 
one fet of difpofitions which tend to his animal prefervation, 
and to the continuance of his race ; another which lead to 
fociety, and by inlifting him on the fide of one tribe or com- 
munity, frequently engage him in war and contention 
with the reft of mankind. His powers of difcernment, or 
intellectual faculties, which, under the appellation of rca- 
fon, are diflinguifhed from the analogous endowments of 
other animals, refer to the objedts around him, either as 
they are fubjedts of mere knowledge, or as they are fub- 
jedts of approbation or cenfure. He is formed not only to 
know, but likewife to admire and to contemn ; and thefe 
proceedings of his mind have a principal reference to 
his own character, and to that of his fellow-creatures, as 
being the fubjedts on which he is chiefly concerned to di- 
ftinguifh what is right from what is wrong. He enjoys his 
felicity likewife on certain fixed and determinate condi- 
tions ; and either as an individual apart, or as a member 
of civil fociety, muft take a particular courfe in order to 
reap the advantages of his nature. He is, withal, in a 
very high degree fufceptible of habits j and can, by for- 
bearance 
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bearance or exercife, fo far weaken, confirm, or even di- 
verfify his talents, and his difpofitions, as to appear, in a 
great meafure, the arbiter of his own rank in nature, and 
the author of all the varieties which are exhibited in the 
a&ual hiftory of his fpecies. The univerfal charatterif- 
tics, in the mean time, to which we have now referred, 
muft, when we would treat of any part of this hiftory, 
conftitute the firft fubjedt of our attention; and they re- 
quire not only to be enumerated* but to bediftin&ly con- 
fidered. 

■ 

The difpofitions which tend to the prefervation of the 
individual, while they continue to operate in the man- 
ner of inftin&ive defires, are nearly the fame in man that 
they are in the other animals : but in him they are fooner 
or later combined with reflection and forefight ; they give 
jrifc to his apprehenfions on the fubjedl of property, and 
make him acquainted with that object of care which he 
calls his intereft. Without the inftindts which teach the 
beaver and the fquirrel, the ant and the bee, to make up 
their little hoards for winter, at firft improvidenr, and, 
where no immediate obje<5t of paffion is near, addidled to 
iloth, he becomes, in procefs of time, the great ftore- 
mafter among animals. He finds in a provifion of wealth, 
which he is probably never to employ, an objeeffc of his 
greateft folicitude, and the principal idol of his mind. 
He apprehends a relation between his perfon and his pro- 
perty, which renders what he calls his own in a manner 
a part of himfelf, a conftituent of his rank, his condition, 
jand his character, in which, independent of any real en- 
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joyment, he * may be fortunate or unhappy ; and, inde- 
pendent of any perfonal merit, he may be an objedt of 
confideration or negledt ; and in which he may be wounded 
and injured, while his perfon is fafe, and every want of his 
nature is completely fupplied. 

In thefe apprehenfions, while other paffions only ope- 
rate occafionally, the interefted find the objedt of their or- 
dinary cares ; their motive to the practice of mechanic and 
commercial arts ; their temptation to trefpafs on the laws 
of juftice ; and, when extremely corrupted, the price of 
their proftitutions, and the flandard of their opinions on 
the fubjedt of good and of evil. Under this influence, they 
would enter, if not reftrained by the laws of civil fociety, 
on a fcene of violence or meannefs, which would exhibit 
our fpecies, by turns, under an afpedt more terrible and 
odious, or more vile and contemptible, than that of any 
animal which inherits the earth. 

a* 

Although the confideration of intereft is founded on 
the experience of animal wants and defires, its objedt is 
not to gratify any particular appetite, but to fecure the 
means of gratifying all ; and it impofes frequently a re- 
ftraint on the very defires from which it arofe, more pow- 
erful and more fevere than thofe of religion or duty. It 
arifes from the principles of felf-prefervation in the human 
frame ; but is a corruption, or at lead a partial refult, 
of thofe principles, and is upon many accounts very impro- 
perly termed felf-love. 

Love 
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Love is an affc&ion which carries the attention of the 
mind beyond itfelf, and is the fenfe of a relation to fome 
fellow-creature as to its objedt. Being a complacency and 
a continued fatisfadtion in this object, it has, independent of 
any external event, and in the midft of difappointment and 
forrow, pleafures and triumphs unknown to thofe who 
are guided by mere confiderations of intereft; in every 
change of condition, it continues entirely diftindl from 
the fentiments which we feel on the fubjedt of perfonal 
fuccefs or adverfity. But as the care a man entertains- for 
his own intereft, and the attention his affedtion makes him 
to pay to that of another, may have fimilar effedts, the one 
on his own fortune, the other on that of his friend, we 
confound the principles from which he adts j we fuppofe 
that they are the fame in kind, only referred to different 
objects ; and we not only mifapply , the name of love, in 
conjunction with felf, but, in a manner tending to degrade 
our nature, we limit the aim of this fiippofed felfifli affec- 
tion to the fecuring or accumulating the conflituents of inte- 
reft, or the means of mere animal life. 

It is fomewhat remarkable, that notwithftanding men 
value themfelves fo much on qualities of the mind, on 
parts, learning and wit, on courage, generofity, and ho- 
nour, thofe men are ftill fuppofed to be in the higheft 
degree felfifh or attentive to themfelves, who are moft 
careful of animal life, and who are leaft mindful of ren- 
dering that life an objedt worthy of care. It will be dif- 
ficult, however, to tell why a good underftanding, a re- 
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folute and generous mind, fhould not, by every man in his 
fenfes, be reckoned as much parts of himfelf, as either 
his ftomach or his palate, and much more than his eftate 
or his drefs. The epicure, who confults his phyfician, how 
he may reftore his relifh for food, and by creating an ap- 
petite, may intreafe the means of enjoyment, might at 
lead with an equal regard to himfelf, confult how he might 
ftrengthen his affedlion to a parent or a child, to his coun- 
try or to mankind ; and it is probable that an appetite of 
this fort would prove \ fource of enjoyment not lefs than 
the former. 

By our fuppofed felfifli maxims, notwithftanding, we 
' generally exclude from among the objedls of our perfonal 
cares, many of the happier and more refpedtable quali- 
ties of human nature. We confider affedtion and courage 
as mere follies, that lead us to negledl or expofe ourfelves ; 
we make wifdom confift in a regard to our intereft ; and 
without explaining what intereft means, we would have it 
underftood as the only reafonable motive of a<5Hon with 
mankind. There is even a fyftem of philofophy found- 
ed upon tenets of this fort, and fuch is our opinion of 
what men are likely to do upon felfifli principles, that 
we think it mull have a tendency very dangerous to virtue. 
But the errors of this fyftem do not confift fo much in 
general principles, as in the particular applications ; not fo 
much in teaching men to regard themfelves, as in leading 
them to forget that their happieftafFedtions, their candour, and 
their independence of mind, are in reality parts of them- 
felves. 
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felves. And the adverfaries of this fuppofed felfifli phi- 
lofophy, where it makes felf-love the ruling paflion with 
mankind, have had reafon to find fault, not fo much with 
its general reprefentations of human nature, as with the 
obtrufion of a mere innovation in language for a difeqvery 
in fcience. 

When the vulgar fpeak of their different motives, they* 
are fatisfied with ordinary names, which refer to known 
and obvious diftindtions. Of this kind are the terms be- 
nevolence and felfijhnefs> by the firft of which they exprefs 
their friendly affeftions, and by the fecond their intereft. 
The fpeculative are not always fatisfied with this proceed- 
ing ; they would analyze, ^as well as enumerate the prin- 
ciples of nature ; and the chance is, that, merely to gain 
the appearance of fomething new, without any profpedfc 
of real advantage, they will attempt to change the ap- 
plication of words. In the Cafe before us, they have ac- 
tually found, that benevolence is no more than a fpe- 
cies of fclf-love ; and would oblige us, if poflible, to look 
out for a new fet of names, by which we may diftinguifh 
the felfilhnefs of the parent when he takes care of his 
child, from his felfilhnefs when he only takes care of 
himfelf. For according to this philofophy, as in both 
cafes he only means to gratify a defirc of his own, he is 
in both cafes equally felfifh. The term benevolent, in the 
mean time, is not employed to chara&erife perfons who 
have no defires of their own, but perfons whofe own de- 
fires prompt them to procure the welfare of others. The 
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faft is, that we fliould need only a frefh fupply of lan- 
guage, inftead of that which by this fceming difcovery 
we fliould have loft, in order to make our reafonings pro- 
ceed as they formerly did. But it is certainly impoflible 
to live and to aft with men, without employing different 
names to diftinguifh the humane from the cruel, and the 
benevolent from the felfifli. 

These terms have their equivalents in every tongue ; 
they were invented by men of no refinement, who only 
meant to exprefs what they diftinftly perceived or ftrong- 
ly felt. And if a man of fpeculation fliould prove that we 
are felfifli in a fenfe of his own, it does not follow that 
we are fo in the fenfe of the vulgar ; or, as ordinary 
men would underftand . his conclufion, that we are con- 
demned in every inftance to aft on motives of intereft, co- 
vetoufnefs, pufillanimity, and cowardice ; for fuch is con- 
ceived to be the ordinary import of felfiflinefs in the cha- 
racter of man. 

An affeftion or paflion of any kind is fometimes faid 
to give us an intereft in its objeft ; and humanity itfelf 
gives an intereft in the welfare of mankind. This term 
interejly which commonly implies little more than our pro- 
perty, is fometimes put for utility in general, and this 
for happinefs ; infomuch that, under thefe ambiguities, it 
is not furprifing we are ftill unable to determine, whether 
intereft is the only motive of human aftion, and the ftand- 
ard by which to diftinguifh our good from our ill. 

So 
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So much is faid in this place, not from a defire to par- 
take in any fuch controverfy, but merely to confine the 
meaning of the term interejl to its mofl common accepta- 
tion, and to intimate a defign to employ it in expreffing 
thofe objects of care which refer to our external condition, 
and the prefervation of our animal nature. When taken in 
this fenfe, it will not furely be thought to comprehend at 
once all the motives of human condudt. If men be not 
allowed to have difinterefted benevolence, they will not be 
denied to have difinterefted paffions of another kind. Ha- 
tred, indignation, and rage, frequently urge them to a(5l in 
oppofition to their known intereft, and even to hazard their 
lives, without any hopes of compenfation in any future re- 
turns of preferment or profit. 


SECT. 


III. 


Of the principles of Union among Mankind. 

MANKIND have always wandered or fettled, agreed 
or quarrelled, in troops and companies. The caufe 
of their aflembling, whatever it be, is the principle of 
alliance or union. 


In collecting the materials of hiftory, we are feldom 
willing to put up with our fubjeft merely as we find it. 
We are loth to tje embarrafifed with a multiplicity of par- 
ticulars, 
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ticulars, and apparent inconfiftencies. In theory we pro- 
fefs the inveftigation of general principles ; and in order 
to bring the matter of our inquiries within the reach of our 
comprehenfion, are difpofed to adopt any fyftem. Thus, in 
treating of human affairs, we would draw every confe- 
quence from a principle of union, or a principle of diflen- 
fion. The ftate of nature is a ftate of war or of amity, and 
men are made to unite from a principle of affecftion, or 
from a principle of fear, as is moft fuitable to the fyflem 
of different writers. The hiftory of our fpecies indeed abun- 
dantly fhews, that they are to one another mutual objedls 
both of fear and of love ; and they who would prove them 
to have been originally either in a ftate of alliance, or of war, 
have arguments in ft'ore to maintain their affertions. Our 
attachment to one divifion, or to one fe&, feems often to 
derive much of its force from an animofity conceived to an 
oppofite one : and this animofity in its turn, as often arifes 
from a zeal in behalf of the fide we efpoufe, and from a 
defire to vindicate the rights of our party, 

".Man is born in fociety/* fays Montefquieu, " and 
u there he remains." The charms that detain him are known 
to be manifold. Together with the parental affection, 
which, inftcad of deferring the adult, as among the brutes, 
embraces more clofe, as it becomes mixed with efteem, 
and the memory of its early effects ; we may reckon a 
propenfity common to man and other animals, to mix with 
the herd, and, without reflection, to follow the croud of 
his fpecies. What this propenfity was in the firft mo*- 

* 
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ment of its operation, we know not ; but with men acciif- 
tojned to company, its enjoyments and difappointments arc 
reckoned among the principal pleafures or pains of human 
life* Sadnefs and melancholy are connected with foli- 
tude; gladnefs and pleafure with the concourfe of men. 
The track of a Laplander on the fnowy fhore, gives joy to 
the lonely mariner ; and the mute figns of cordiality and 
kindnefs which are made to him, awaken the memory 
of pleafures which he felt in fociety. In fine, fays a writer 
of a voyage to the north, after defcribing a mute fcene of 
this fort, " We were extremely pleafed to converfe with 
" men, fince in thirteen months we had feen no human 
" creature *." But we need no remote obfervation to con- 
firm this pofition : The wailings of the infant, and the lan- 
guors of the adult, when alone ; the lively joys of the one, 
and the chearfulnefs of the other, upon the return of 
company, are a fufficient proof of its folid foundations in 
the frame of our nature. 

In accounting for adlions we often forget that we our- 
felves have adled; and inftead of the fentiments which 
flimulate the mind in the prefence of its object, we af- 
fign as the motives of conduct with men, thofe confide- 
rations which occur in the hours of retirement and cold 
reflection. In this mood frequently we. can find nothing 
important, befides the deliberate profpedts of intereft ; and 
a great work, like that of forming fociety, muft in our 

* Colkftion of Dutch voyages. 
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apprehenfion arife from deep reflections, and be carried 
on with a view to (he advantages which mankind de- 
rive from commerce and mutual fupport. But neither 
a propenfity to mix with the herd, nor the fenfe of ad- 
vantages enjoyed in that condition, comprehend all the 
principles by which uaen are united together. Thole bands 
are even of a feeble texture, when compared to the re- 
folute ardour with which a man adheres to his friend, or 
to his tribe, after they have for fome time run the ca- 
reer of fortune together. Mutual difcoveries of generality, 
joint trials of fortitude, redouble the ardours of friend- 
fhip, and kindle a flame in the human breaft* which the 
confiderations of perfonal intereft or fafety cannot fup- 
prefs. The moll lively tranfports of joy are feen* and the 
loudeft fkrieks of defpair are heard, when the ©bjefts of 
a tender affedlion are beheld in a ftate of triumph or of 
faffering. An Indian recovered his friend unexpectedly 
on the ifland of Juan Fernandes: He proftrated himfelf 
on the ground, at his feet : " We flood gazing in filenee,"' 
fays Dampier, " at this tender fcenc" If we would know 
what is the religion of a wild American, what it is in his; 
heart that moll refembles devotion: it is not his fear of 
the forcerer, nor hi$ hope of protection from the fpirits of 
the air or the wood ; it is the ardent affedlion with which 
he fele&s and embraces his friend •? with which he clings. 
to his fide in every leafon of peril ; and with which he in- 
vokes his fpirit from a dHlance, when dangers furprize him 
alone *. Whatever proofs we may have of the focial dif- 

* CharlevoMi > Hift. of Canada* 
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pofition of man in familiar and contiguous fcenes, it is 
poffibly of importance, to draw our obfervatioris from the 
examples of men who, live in the fimpleft condition, and 
who have not learned to affecSt what they do not a&ually 
feel. 

Mere acquaintance and habitude nourifh afle&ion, and 
the experience of fociety brings every paflion of the hu- 
man mind upon its fide. Its triumphs and profperities, 
its calamities and diftrefies, bring a variety and a force 
of emotion, which can only have place in the company of 
our fellow-creatures. It is here that a man is made to 
forget his weaknefs, his cares of fafety, and his fubfif- 
tence ; and to aft from thofe paflions which make him dis- 
cover his force. It is here he finds that his arrows fly fwifter 
than the eagle, and his weapons wound deeper than the 
paw of the lion, or the tooth of the boar. It is not alone his 
fenfe of a fupport which is near, nor the love of diftindHon 
in the Opinion of his tribe, that infpire his courage, or fwell 
his heart with a confidence that exceeds what his natu- 
ral force fhould beftow. Vehement paflions of animofity 
or attachment are the firft exertions of vigour in his breaft j. ' 
under their influence, every confideration, but that of his 
objedfe is forgotten ; dangers and difficulties only excite him 
the* more. 




That condition is furely favourable to the nature of 
any being, in which his force is increafed ; and if courage 
be the gift of fociety to man, we have reafon to confider 
his union with his fpecies as the nobleft part of his for- j 
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tune. From this fource arc derived, not only the force* 
but the very exiftence of his happieft emotions ; not only* 
the better part, but almoft the whole of his rational char- 
rafter. Send him to the dcfert alone, he is a plant torn 
from its roots: the form indeed may remain, but every 
faculty droops and withers ; the human perfonage and the 
human character ceafe to exift. 

Men are fo far from valuing fociety on account of it& 
mere external conveniencies, that they are commonly moll 
attached where thofe conveniencies are lead frequent ; and 
are there moft faithful, where the tribute of their allegi- 
ance is paid in blood. Affe&ion operates with the greateft 
force, where it meets with the greateft difficulties : In the 
breaft of the parent, it is moft folicitous amidft the dan^ 
gers and diftrefles of the child : In the breaft of a man, its 
flame redoubles where the wrongs or fiiflerhigs of hia 
friend, or his country, require his aid. It is, in fhort, from 
this principle alone that- we can account for the obftinate 
attachment of a favage to his unfettled and defencelefe 
tribe, "when temptations on the fide" of eafe and of fafe- 
ty might induce him to fly from famine and danger, to» 
a ftation more affluent, and more fecure. Hence the 
fanguine affection which every Greek bore to his coun- 
try, and hence the devoted patriotifm of an early Ro- 
man.. Let thofe examples be compared with the fpirit 
-which Teigns in a commercial" ftate, where men may be 
fuppofed to have experienced, in its full extent* the. in- 
terest which individuals have in the preservation of their, 
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country, ft is here indeed, if ever, that man is fometimes 
found a detached and a folitary being: he has found an ob- 
ject which fets him in competition with his fellow-creatures* , 
and he deals with them as he does with his cattle and his 
foil, for the fake of the profits they bring. The mighty 
engine which we fuppofe to have formed fociety, only 
tends to fet its members at variance, or to continue their 
iatercourfe after the bands of affeftion are broken*. 


SECT, iv. 
Of the principles of War and Diffenpom. 

** 'T^HERE are fome circumftances in the lot of mai*~ 
«* kind/' fays Socrates, " that fhew them to be de- 
u ftined to friendfhip and amity : Thofe are, their mutual 
** need of each other ; their mutual compaflion ;. thpir 
" fenfe of mutual benefits ; and the pleafures arifing in* 
" company. There are other, circumftances which prompt; 
u them to war and 3iflenfion;. the admiration and the* 
u defire which they entertain for the fame fubje&s;, their- 

u oppofite pretenfions ; and the provocations which, they; 
" mutually offer in the courfe of their competitions.? 


WHEtt we endeavour to apply the maxims of natural 
juftice to the folution of difficult queftions, we find that, 
fome cafes may be fuppofedj and. aftualfy happen, where- 
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oppofitions take place, and are lawful, prior to any provo- 
cation, or aft of injuftice ; that where the fafety and pre- 
fcrvation of numbers are mutually inconfiftent,* one party 
may employ his right of defence, before the other has 
begun an attack. And when we join with fuch examples, 
the initances of miftake, and mifundcrftanding, to which 
mankind are expofed, we may be fatisfied that war does 
not always proceed from an intention to injure ; and that 
even the bed qualities of men, their candour, as well 
as their refolution, may operate in the midft of their 
quarrels. 

There is ftill n*OEe to be- obfierved on. this fubjedt. Man- 
kind not only find in their condition the fources of vari- 

ance and diflenfion.; they appear to have m their minds 
the feeds of animofity, and to embrace the occafions of 
mutual oppofition, with alacrity and pleafure. In the mod 
pacific fituation there are few who have not their enemies, 
as well as their friends ; and who are not pleafed with op- 
poling the proceedings of one, as much as with favouring 
the defigns of another. Small and fimple tribes, who in 
their domeftic fociety have the firmed union, are in their 
ftate of oppofition as feparate .nations, frequently animated 
with the moft implacable hatred. Among the citizens of 
Rome, in the early ages of that republic, the name of a fo- 
reigner, and that of an enemy, were the fame. Among 
the Greeks, the name of Barbarian; under which that peo- 
ple comprehended every natioathat was of a race, and 
fpoke a language, different from their own, became a term 

of 
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of indifcrimiuatc contempt and averfion. Even where no pat- 
tkuknr claim to fuperiority is formed, the repugnance to 
uitkm, the frequem wars, or ratheir the perpetual hoftilities* 
which take place among rude nations and feparate clans, 
difcover how much our fpecics is difpofed to oppofirion, as 
well as to concert. 

Late difcoveries have brought us to the knowledge of 
almoft every fituation in which mankind are placed. We have 
found themfpread over large and exteniive continents, wher6 
communications are open, and where national confederacy 
might be eafily formed. We have found them in nar- 
rower diftrilts, dr^mfcrifeed by rikrotitainfr, gteat rivers, 
and armsof the fea* They h*ve been found in fmall iftands, 
where the inhabitants might be eafily afletfibkd, and de- 
rive an advantage ffcwn their uniort* But in all thofe 1 fitu- 
ations, alike, they were broke into cafltons, and affe&ed & 
diftinftion of name arid coiftmunity . The titles of fellow^ 

citizen and countryman, tttioppofed to thofe of alien ahd fo- 
reigner ', to which they refer, would faH into difufe, arid lofe 
their meaning. We love individuals on account of per* 
fonal qualities ; but we love our country, as it is a party in 
the divifions of mankind j and our zeal for it4 ifttereft,, is $ 
predile&ion in behalf of the fide we maintain* 

In the promifcuous concourfe of men, it is firfficient 
that we have aa opportunity of feledting our company. 
We turn away from thofe who do not engage us, and we 
fix our refbrt where the fociety is more to our mind* ,We 
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arc fond of diflin&ions ; we place ourfelvcs in oppofition, 
and quarrel under the denominations of faction and party, 
without any material fubjeft of controvef fy. Averfion, like 
affedtton, is foftered by a continued direction to its particu- 
lar obje&. Separation and eftrangement, as well as oppofi- 
tion, widen a breach which did not owe its beginnings to any 
offence. And it would feem, that till we have reduced man- 
kind to the ilate of a family, or found fome external confi- 
deration to maintain their connection in greater numbers, 
they will be for ever feparated into bands, and form a plu- 
rality of nations. 

The fenfe of a common danger, and the aflaults of 
an enemy, have been frequently ufeful to nations, by 
uniting their members more firmly together, and by pre- 
venting the feceflions and adtual feparations in which their 
civil difcord might otherwife terminate. And this mo- 
tive to union which is offered from abroad, may be ne- 
ceflary, not only in the cafe of large and extenfive na- 
tions, where coalitions are weakened by diftance, and the 
diftincftion of provincial names ; but even in the narrow 
fociety of the fmalleft flates. Rome itfelf was founded 
by a fmall party, which took its flight from Alba; her 
citizens were often in danger of feparating ; and if the 
villages and cantons of the Volfci had been further re- 
moved from the fcene of their diflenfions, the Mons Sa- 
cer might have received a new colony before the mother- 
country was ripe for fuch a difcharge. She continued 

long 
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long to feel the quarrels of her nobles and her people * 
and the gates of Janus were frequently opened, to re- 
mind her inhabitants of the duties they owed to their 
country. 

If focieties, as well as individuals, be charged with the 
care of their own prefervation, and if in both we appre- 
hend a feparation of intereft, which may give rife to jea- 
loufies and competitions, we cannot be furprifed to find 
hoftilities arife from this fource. But were there no an- 
gry paffions of a different fort, the animofities which at- 
tend an opposition of intereft, fhould bear a proportion 
to the fuppofed value of the fubjedt. " The Hottentot na- 
" tions," fays Kolben, " trefpafs on each other by thefts 
" of cattle and of women j but fuch injuries are feldom 
" committed, except with a view to exafperate their neigh- 
" bours, and bring them to a war." Such depredations 
then are not the foundation of a war, but the effe&s of a 
hoftile intention already conceived. The nations of North 
America, who have no herds to preferve, nor fettlements 
to defend, are yet engaged in almoft perpetual wars, for 
which they can afUgn no reafon, but the point of ho- 
nour, and a defire to continue the ftruggle their fathers 
maintained. They do not regard the fpoils of an enemy ; 
and the warrior who has feized any booty, eafily parts with 
it to the firft perfbn who comes in his way *. 


• Sec Charlevoix's hiftory of Canada, 
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But we need not crofs the Atlantic to find proofs of ani- 
mofity, and to obferve, in the collifion of feparate focieties, 
the influence of angry paffions, that do not arife from 
an oppofition of intereft. Human nature has part of its 
character, of which more flagrant examples are given on 
this fide of the globe. What is it that ftirs in the breads of 
ordinary men when the enemies of their country are 
named ? Whence are the prejudices that fubfift between dif- 
ferent provinces, cantons, and villages, of the fame empire 
and territory ? What is it that excites one half of the nations 
of Europe againft thfe other ? The ftatefman may explain his 
condudt on motives of national jealoufy and caution, but the 
people have diflikes and antipathies, for which they cannot 
account. Their mutual reproaches of perfidy and injuftice, 
like the Hottentot depredations, are but fymptoms of an 
animofity, and the language of a hoftile difpofition, al- 
ready conceived. The charge' of cowardice and pufillani- 
mity, qualities which the interefted and cautious enemy 
fhould, of all others, like beft to find in his rival, is urged 
with averfion, and made the ground . of diflike. Hear the 
peafants on different fides of the Alps, and the Pyrenees, 
the Rhine, or the Britifh channel, give vent to their preju- 
dices and national paffions ; it is among them that we find 
the materials of war and diflejifion laid without the direc- 
tion of government, and fparks ready to kindle into a- 
flame, which the ftatefman is frequently difpofed to extin- 
guifh. The fire will not always catch where his reafons of 
ftate would direct, nor ftop where the concurrence of in- 
tereft has produced an alliance. " My father," faid a 
Spanish peafant, " would rife from his grave, if he could 
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" forefee a war with France." What interefl; had he, or 
the bones of his father, in the quarrels of princes ? 

These obfervations feem to arraign our fpecies, and 
to give an unfavourable picture of mankind ; and yet the 
particulars we have mentioned are confident with the moil 
amiable qualities of our nature, and often f urnifli a fcene 
for the exercife of the greateft abilities. They are fenti- 
ments of generality and felf- denial that animate the warrior 
in defence of his country ; and they are difpofitions moft 
favourable to mankind, that become the principles of ap- 
parent hoftility to men. Every animal is made to delight - 
in the exercife of his natural talents and forees : The lion 
and the tyger fport with the paw ; the horfe delights to 
commit his mane to the wind, and forgets his pafture to 

try his fpeed in the field ; the bull even before his brow is 
armed, and the lamb while yet an emblem of innocence, 
have a difpofition to (hike with the forehead, and antici- 
pate, in play, the confli&s they are doomed to fuftain. 
Man too is difpofed to oppofition, and to employ the forces 
of his nature againfl an equal antagonift ; he loves to bring 
his reafon, his eloquence, his courage, even his bodily 
ftrengtfa, to the proof. His fpdrts are frequently an image 
of war ; fweat and blood are freely expended in play ; and 
fractures or death are often made to terminate the paftimes 
of idlenefs and fellivity. He was. not made to live for 
ever, and even his love of amufement has opened a path 
that leads to the grave. 

Without the rivalfhip of nations, and the pra&ice - -of 
war, civil fociety itfelf could fcarcely have found an objeft, 
or a form. Mankind might hare traded without any fw> 
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mal convention, but they cannot be fafe 'without a national 
concert. The neceflity of a public defence, has given rife 
to many departments of Hate, and the intellectual talents of 
men have found their bufieft fcene in wielding their na- 
tional forces. To overawe, or intimidate, or, when we 
cannot perfuade with reafon, to refift with fortitude, are 
the occupations which give its moll animating exer- 
cife, and its greateft triumphs, to a vigorous mind j and he 
who has never ftruggled with his fellow-creatures, is a 
ftranger to half the fentiments of mankind. 

The quarrels of individuals, indeed, are frequently the 
operations of unhappy and deteftable paflions j malice, 
hatred, and rage. If fuch paflions alone poflefs the breaft, 
the fcene of diflenfion becomes an objedl of horror ; but 
a common oppofition maintained by numbers, is always 
allayed by paflions of another fort. Sentiments of affec- 
tion and friendfhip mix with animofity ; the adlive and 
ftrenuous become the guardians of their fociety ; and 
violence itfelf is, in their cafe, an exertion of generality 
as well as of courage. We applaud, as proceeding from 
a national or party fpirit, what we could not endure as 
the effedl of private dillike ; and amidft the competitions 
of rival Hates, think we have found, for the patriot and 
the warrior, in the practice of violence and ftratagem, the 
moll illuflrious career of human virtue. Even perfonal 
oppofition here does not divide our judgment on the merits 
of men. The rival names of Agelilaus and Epaminondas > 
of Scipio and Hannibal, are repeated with equal praife; 
and war itfelf, which in one view appears fo fatal, in an- 
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other is the exercife of a liberal fpirit ; and in the very effects 
which wc regret, is but one diftemper more by which the 
author of nature has appointed our exit from human life. 

These reflections may open our view into the ftate of 
mankind; but they tend to reconcile us to the conduA 
of Providence, rather than to make us change our own: 
where, from a regard to the welfare of our fellow-crea- 
tures, we endeavour to pacify their animofities, and 
unite them by the ties of affe&ion. In the purfuit of this 
amiable intention, we may hope, in fome inftances, to 
difarm the angry pafiions of jealoufy and envy ; we may 
hope to inftil into the breafts of private men fentiments 
of candour towards their fellow-creatures, and a difpofi- 
tion to humanity and juftice. But it is vain to expieft 
that we can give to. the multitude of a people a fenfe of 
union among themfelves, without admitting hoftility to 
thofe who oppofe them. Could we at once, in the cafe of 
any nation, extinguifh the emulation which is excited 
from abroad, we lhould probably break or weaken the 
bands of fociety at home, and clofe the buiieft fcenes of 
national occupations and virtues. 
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SECT. V. 
Of IntelleEiual Powers. 

I 

MANY attempts have been made to analyze the dif* 
pofitions which we have now enumerated ; but 
one purpofe of fcience, perhaps the moft important, is 
ferved, when the exiftence of a difpofition is eftablifhed. 
We are more concerned in its reality, and in its confequen- 
ces, than we are in its origin, or manner of formation. 

The fame pbfervation may be applied to the other 
powers and faculties of our nature. Their exiftencq and 
ufe are the principal obje&s of our ftudy. Thinking and 
reafoning, we fay, are the operations of fome faculty) 
but in what manner the faculties of thought or reafon re* 
main, when they are not exerted, or by what difference 
in th« frame they are unequal in different perfons, are 
queftions which we cannot refolve. Their operations 
alone difcover them : when unapplied, they lie hid even 
from the perfon to whom they pertain ; and their adlion 
is fo much a part of their nature, that the faculty itfelf, 
in many cafes, is fcarcely to be diftinguifhed from a ha* 
bit acquired in its frequent exertion. 

Persons who are occupied with different fubjedls, 
who adt in different fcenes, generally appear to have dif- 
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ferent talents, or at leaft to have the fame faculties va- 
rioufly formed, and fuited to different purpofes. The 
peculiar genius of nations, as well as of individuals, 
may in this manner arife from the ftate of their fortunes. 
And it is proper that we endeavour to find fome rule, by 
which to judge of what is admirable in the capacities of 
men, or fortunate in the application of their faculties, 
before we venture to pafs a judgement on this branch of 
their merits, or pretend to meafure the degree of refpedt 
they may claim by their different attainments* 

To receive the informations of fenfe, is perhaps the 
earlieft function of an animal combined with an intel- 
lectual nature j and one great accomplifhment of the li- 
ving agent confifts in the force and fenfibility of his ani- 
mal organs. The pleafures or pains to which he is expo- 
fed from this quarter, conflitute to him an important 
difference between the obje&s which are thus brought to 
his knowledge ; and it concerns him to diftinguifh well, 
before he commits himfelf to the direction of appetite. 
He muft fcrutinize the obje&s of one fenfe by the per- 
ceptions of another; examine with the eye, before he 
ventures to touch ; and employ every means of obferva- 
tion, before he gratifies the appetites of thirft and of 
hunger. A difcernment acquired by experience, becomes 
a faculty of his mind ; and the inferences of thought are 
fometimes not to be diftinguifhed from the perceptions, 
of fenfe. 

TH£ 
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The objects around us, befide their feparate appear- 
ances, have their relations to one another. They fuggeft, 
when compared, what would not occur when they are 
confidered apart ; they have their effedts, and mutual in- 
fluences ; they exhibit, in like circumftances, fimiiar 
operations, and uniform confequences. When we have 
found and expreffed the points in which the uniformity 
of their operations confifts, we have afcertained a phy- 
fical law. Many fuch laws, and even the moft impor- 
tant, are known to the vulgar, and occur upon the f mall- 
left degrees of reflection : but others are hid under a 
feeming confufion, which ordinary talents cannot re- 
move ; and are therefore the objedls of ftudy, long obfer- 
vation, and fuperior capacity. The faculties of penetra- 
tion and judgement, are, by men of bufinefs, as well as 
of fcience, employed to unravel intricacies of this fort; 
and the degree of fagacity with which either is endow- 
ed, is to be meafured by the fuccefs with which they are 
able to find general rules, applicable to a variety of cafes 

that feemed to have nothing in common, and to difcover 
important diftindtions between fubjedts which the vulgar 
are apt to confound* 

To collect a multiplicity of particulars under general 
heads, and to refer a variety of operations to their com- 
mon principle, is the objedt of fcience. To do the fame 
thing, at leaft within the range of his adtive engage- 
ments, pertains to the man of pleafure, or bufinefs: 
and it would feem, that the ftudious and the adtive are 

fo 
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fo far employed in the fame tafk, from obfervation and 
experience, to find the general views under which their 
objedts may be confidered, and the rules which may be 
ufefully applied in the^ detail of their conduft. They dp 
not always apply their talents to different fubjedts j and 
they feem to be diftinguifhed chiefly by the unequal reach 
and variety of their remarks, or by the intentions which 
they feverally have in collecting them. • 

Whilst men continue to aft from appetites and paf- 
lions, leading to the attainment of external ends, they 
feldom quit the view of their objedls in detail, to go far 
in the road of general inquiries. They meafure the ex- 
tent of their own abilities, by the promptitude with 
which they apprehend what is important in every fubjeft, 
and the facility with which they extricate thetnfelves on 

r » 

every trying occafion. And thefe, it rtiuft be confefled, 
to a being who is deftined to adt in the midft of difficul- 
ties, are the proper teft of capacity and force. The pa- 
rade of words, and general reaforiings, which fometimes 
carry an appearance of fo much learning and knowledge, 
are of little avail in the condudl of life. The talents 
from which they proceed, terminate in mere oftentation, 
and are feldom conne&ed with that fuperior difcernment 
which the acflive apply in times of perplexity ; much lefs 
with that intrepidity and force of mind which are requi- 
red in palling through difficult fcenes. 

The abilities of a&ive men, however, have a variety 
correfponding to that of the fiibje&s on which they are 

F occupied. 
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Occupied* A fegacity applied to external and inanimate 
nature, forms one fpecies of capacity j that which is turn- 
ed to fociety and human affairs, another. Reputation 
for parts in any fcene is equivocal, till we know by what 
kind of exertion that reputation is gained. That they un- 
derstand well the fubje&s to which they apply, is all that 
can be faid, in commending men of the greateft abilities: 
and every department, every profeffion, would have it* 
great men, if there were not a choice of obje&s for the 
underftanding, and of talents for the mind, as well as of 
fentiments for the heart, and of habits for the a&ive cha- 
rafter. 

The meaneft profeffions, indeed, fo far fometimes for- 
get themfelves, or the reft of mankind, as to arrogate, 
in commending what is. diftinguifhed in theii: own way, 
tvery epithet the moft refpedtable claim as the right of 
Ajperior abilities* Every mechanic is a great man with 
the learner,* and the humble admirer, in his particular 
catting; and we can, perhaps, with, more afTurance pro- 
nounce what it is that fhould make a man happy and 
amiable, thai* what fhould make his abilities refpe&ed, 
and his geiuus admired. This, upon a view of the ta- 
lents themfelves, may perhaps be impoflible. The effeft, 
however, vfill point out the rule and the ftandard of our 
judgement. To b$ admired, and refpefted, is to have an 
afcendent among m?n. The talents which moft dire&ly 
procure that afcendant, are thofe which operate on man- 
kind, penetrate their views, prevent their wifhes, or frus- 
trate their, defigns* The fuperior capacity leads with 3. 
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fuperior energy, triiere every individual would go, and 
fhews the hefitating and the irrefplute a clear paflage to 
the attainment of their ends. 

This defcription does not pertain to any particular 
craft or profeflion j or perhaps it implies a kind of ability* 
which the Separate * application of men to particular cal- 
lings, only tends to fupprefs or to weaksA. Where ihali 
We find the talents which are fit to aft with men in a 
collective body, if we break that body into parts, and 
confine the obfervation of each to a feparate track i 

To aft in the view of his fellow-creatures, to produce 
his mind in public, to give it all the exercife of fenti- 
ment and thought, which pertain to man as a member 
of fociety, as a friend, or an enemy, feems to be tfte 
principal calling and occupation of his nature. If he 
muft labour, that he may fubfift, he can fubfift for no 
better purpofe than the good of mankind j nor can he 
have better talents than thofe which qualify him to aft 
with men. Here, indeed, the underftanding appears to 
borrow very much from the paillons ; and there is a feli- 
city of conduft in human affairs, in which it is difficult to 
diftinguifh the promptitude of the head from the ardour 
and fenfibility of the heart. Where both are united, they 
conftitute that fuperiority of mind, the frequency of 
which among men, in particular ages and nations, much 
more than the progrefs they have made in fpeculation, 
or in the praftice of mechanic and liberal arts, fhould 
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determine the rate of their genius, and aflign the palm of 
diftin&ion and honour. 

When nations fucceed one another in the career of 
difcoveries and inquiries, the laft is always the moft 
knowing. Syftems of fcience are gradually formed. The 
globe itfelf is traverfed by degrees, and the hiftory of 
every age, when paft, is an acceffion.of knowledge to 
thofe who fucceed. The Romans were more knowing 
than the Greeks ; and every fcholar of modern Europe 
is, in this fenfe, more learned than the moft accompli/h* 
ed perfon that ever bore either of thofe celebrated names.. 
-But is he on that account their fuperior ? 

• ■ 

- Men are to be eftimated, not from what they know, 
but from what they are able to perform ; from their fkili 
in adapting materials to the feveral purpofes of life; 
from their vigour and condudl in purfuing. the obje&s of 
policy, and in finding the expedients of war and national 
defence. Even in literature, they are to be eftimated 
from the works of their genius, not from the extent of 
their knowledge. The fcene of mere obfervation was ex- 
tremely limited in a Grecian republic j and the buftle of 
an adtive life appeared inconfiftent with ftudy: but there 
the human mind, notwithftanding, collefted its greateft 
abilities, and received its beft infQrmations, in the midft 
of fweat and of duft. 

• It is peculiar to modern Europe, to reft fo much of 
the human character on what may be learned in re- 
tirement, 
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tirement, and from the information of books. A juft 
admiration of ancient literature, an opinion that hu- 
man fentiment, and human reafon, without this aid, were 

to have vanifhed from the focieties of men, have led 
us into the fhade, where we endeavour to derive from 
imagination and thought, what is in reality matter of ex* 
perience and fentiment: and we endeavour, through the 
grammar of dead languages, and the channel of commen- 
tators, to arrive at the beauties of thought and elocution, 
which fprang from the animated fpirit of fociety, and were, 
taken from the living impreffions of an active life. Our 
attainments are frequently limited to the elements of eve- 
Ky fcience, and feldom reach to that enlargement of abin 
lity and power which ufeful knowledge fhould give* 
Like mathematicians, who fludy the Elements of Euclid r 
but never think of menfuration, we read of focieties, but 
do not propofe to a6l with men : we repeat the language, 
of politics, but feel not the fpirit of nations : we attend 
to the formalities of a military difcipline, but know not 
how to employ numbers of men to obtain anypurpofe by 
ftratagem or force. 

But for what end, it may be faid, point out a mif- 
fortune that cannot be remedied ? If national affairs call- 
ed for exertion, the genius of men would awake; but 
in the recefs of better employment, the time which is 
bellowed" on fludy, if even attended with no other ad- 
vantage, ferves to occupy with innocence the hours of 
leifure, and fet bounds to the putfuit of ruinous and fri- 
volous amufements* From no better reafon than this, 
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urt employ fo many of our early years, under the rod, 
to acquire what it is not expe&ed we fhould retain be- 
yond the threfhold of the fchool ; and whilft we cany 
the fame frivolous character in our ftudies that we do in 
our amufements, the human mind could not fuffer more 
from a contempt of letters, than it does from the falfe 
importance which is given to literature, as a bufinefs for 
life, not as a help to our conduct, and the means of 
forming a charadfcer that may be happy in kfelf, and 
ufeful to mankind. 

If that time which is pafied in relaxing the powers of 
the mind, and in with-holding every obje& but what 
tends to weaken and to corrupt, were employed in for- 
tifying thofe powers, and in teaching the mind to re- 
cognife its obje&s, and its ftrength, we fhould not, at 
the years of maturity, be fo much at a lofs for occupa- 
tion; nor, in attending the chances of a gaming-table, 
mifemploy our talents, or walk the fire which remains 
in the breaft. They, at leaft, who by their ftations have 
a fhare in the government of their country, might be- 
lieve themfelves capable of bufinefs ; and while the ftate 
had its armies and councils, might find objects enough 
to amufe, without throwing a perfonal fortune into ha- 
zard, merely to cure the yawnings of a liftlefs and infig- 
nificant life. It is impoffible for ever to maintain the 
tone of fpeculation ; it is impoffible not fometimes to feel 
that we live among men. 
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SECT. 


VI. 


Of Moral Sentiment. 

UPON a flight obfervation of what pafles in human 
life, we fhpuld be apt to conclude, that the care of 
fubfiftence is the principal fpring of human actions. This 
confideration leads to the invention and practice of me- 
chanical arts ; it ferves to diftinguifh amufement from 
bufinefs ; and, with many, fcarcely admits into compe- 
tition any other fubje<5t of purfuit or attention. The 
mighty advantages of property and fortune, when ftript 
of the recommendations they derive from vanity, or the 
more ferious regards . to independence and power, only 
mean a provifion that is made for animal enjoyment ; 
and if our folicitude on this fubjeft were removed, not 
only the toils of the mechanic, but the ftudies of the 
learned, would ceafe ; every department of public bufinefs 
would become unnecefiary $ every fenate-houfe would 
be fhut up, and every palace deferred. 

Is man therefore, in refpedt to his object, to be clafletj 
with the mere brutes, and only to be cjiftinguifhed by 
faculties that qualify him to multiply contrivance* fcv 
the fupport and convenience of animal life, and by tjie 
extent of a fancy that renders the care of animal preser- 
vation to him more bufdenfome than it is to the h^v4 
with which he fhares in the bounty of nature ? If this 

were 
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were his cafe, the joy which attends on ^uccefs, or the 
griefs which arife from difappointment, would make the 
fum of his paflions. The torrent that wafted, or the 
inundation that enriched his pofiellions, would give him 
all the emotion with which he is fcized, on the occafion 
of a wrong by which his fortunes are impaired, or of a 
benefit by which they arc preferved and enlarged. His 
fellow-creatures would be confidered merely as they af- 
fecfted his intereft. Profit or lofs would ferve to mark 
the event of every tranfadtion ; and the epithets ufiful or 
detrimental would ferve to diftinguifli his mates in fociety, 
as they do the tree which bears plenty of fruit, from that 
which ferves only to cumber the ground, or intercept 
his view. 

This, however, is not the hiftory of our fpecies. 
What comes from a fellow-creature is received with pe- 
culiar attention ; and every language abounds with terms 
that exprefs fomewhat in the tranfaftiqns of men, differ- 
ent from fuccefs and difappointment. The . bofom kindles 
in company, while the point of intereft in view has no- 
thing to inflame ; and a matter frivolous in itfelf, becomes 
important, when it ferves to bring to light the intentions 
and characters of men. The foreigner, who believed that 
Othello, on the ftage, was enraged for the lofs of his 
handkerchief, was not more miftaken, than the reafoner 
who imputes any of the more vehement paflions of men 
to the impreflions of mere profit or lofs. 

Men 
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Men aflembl##0, deliberate on bufinefs j they feparate 

> 

from jealoufies of intereftj but in their feveral collifipns, 
whether as friends or as enemies, a fire is ftruck out 
which the regards to intereft or fafety cannot confine. 
The value of a favour is not meafured when fentiments 
of kindnefs are perceived ; and the term misfortune has 
but a feeble meaning, when compared to that of infuk 
. and wrong. 

As ad^ors or fpe&ators, we are perpetually made 10 
feel the difference of human conduit, and from a bare 
recital of tranfa&ions which have p^fled in ages and 
countries remote from our own, are moved with admira- 
tion and pity, or tranfported with indignation and rage. 
Our fenfibility on this fubjedl gives their charm, in re- 
tirement, to the relations of hiftory, and to the fictions 
of poetry ; fends forth the tear of companion, gives to 
the blood its brifkeft movement, and to the eye its live- 
lieft glances of difpleafure or joy. It turns human life 
iiito an interefting fpedtacle, and perpetually folicits even 
the indolent to mix, as opponents or friends, in the 
fcenes which are afted before them. Joined to the pow- 
ers of deliberation and reafon, it conftitutes the bafis of 
a moral nature ; and whilft it dictates the terms of praife 
and of blame, ferves to clafs our fellow-creatures by the 
mod admirable and engaging, or the moft odious and 
contemptible, denominations. 

It is pleafant to find men, who, in their fpeculations, 
deny the reality of moral diftindlions, forget in detail the 
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general pofitions they maintain, and gj|f<; loofe to ridi- 
cule, indignation, and fcorn, as if any of thefe fenti- 
mehts could have place, were the actions of men indiffer- 
ent ; or with acrimony pretend to dete& the fraud by 
which moral reftraints have been impofed, as if to cen- 
fure a fraud were not already to take part on the fide 
of morality *. 

Can we explain the principles upon which mankind 
adjudge the preference of chara&ers, and upon which 
they indulge fuch vehement emotions of admiration or 
contempt ? If it be admitted that we cannot, are the fa&s 
lefs true? or muft we fufpend the movements of the 
heart until they who are employed in framing fyftems of 
fcience have difcovered the principle from which thofe 
movements proceed? If a finger burn, we care not for 
information on the properties of fire : if the heart be torn, 
or the mind overjoyed, we have not leifure for fpecula- 
tions on the fubje<5t of moral fenfibility. 

It is fortunate in this, as in other articles to which 
fpeculation and theory are applied, that nature proceeds 
in her courfe, whilft the curious are bufied in the fearch 
of her principles. The peafant, or the child, can reafon, 
and judge, and fpeak his language, with a difcernment, 
a confiftency, and a regard to analogy, which perplex 
the logician, the moralift, and the grammarian, when 
they would find the principle upon which the proceeding 
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is founded, or when they would bring to general rules, 
what is fo familiar, and fo well fuftained in particular 
cafes. The felicity of our condudt is more owing to the 
talent we poflefs for detail, and to the fuggeftion of par- 
ticular occafions, than it is to any direction we can find 
in theory and general fpeculations. 

We muft, in the refult of every inquiry, encounter 
with fadls which we cannot explain ; and to bear with this 
mortification would fave us frequently a great deal of 
fruitlefs trouble. Together with the fenfe of our exift- 
ence, we muft admit many circumftances which come to 

» 

our knowledge at the fame time, and in the fame man- 
ner; and which do, in reality, conftitute the mode of 
pur being. Every peafant will tell us, that a man hath 
his rights ; and that to trefpafs on thofe rights is injuftice. 
If we afk him farther, what he means by the term right ? 
we probably force him to fubftitute a lcfs figriificant, ot 
lefs proper term, in the place of this ; or require him to 
account for what is an original mode of his mind, and a 
fentiment to which he ultimately refers, when he would 
explain himfelf upon any particular application of his 
language. 

The rights of individuals may relate to a variety of 
fubje<5ts, and be comprehended under different heads. 
Prior to the eftablifhment of property, and the diftinc- 
tion of ranks, men have a right to defend their perfons, 
and to aft with freedom j they have a right to maintain 
the apprehenfions of reafon, and the feelings of the 
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heart ; and they cannot for a moment officiate together, 
without feeling that the treatment they give or receive 
may be juft or unjuft. It is not, however, our bufinefs here 
to carry the notion of a right into its feveral applications, 
but to reafon on the fentiment of favour with which that 
notion is entertained in the mind. 

If it be true, that men are united by inflinA, that 
they a<5t in fociety from affections of kindnefs and friend- 
ship ; if it be true, that even prior to acquaintance and 
habitude, men, as fuch, are commonly to one another 
objedls of attention, and fome degree of regard ; that 

while their profperity is beheld With indifference, their 
afflictions are confidered with commiferation ; if calami- 
ties be meafured by the numbers and the qualities of 
men they involve ; and if every fuffering of a fellow-crea- 
ture draws a crowd of attentive fpe&ators ; if even in 
the cafe of thofe to whom we do not habitually wifh 
any pofitive good, we are ftill averfe to be the instruments 
of harm ; *it fliduld feem, that in thefe Various appear- 
ances of an amicable difpofition, the foundations of a 
moral apprehenfion are fufficiently laid, and the fenfe of 
a right which we maintain for ourfelve^, is by a move- 
ment of humanity and candour extended to our fellow- 
creatures. 

What is it that prompts the tongue when we ccnfure 
an acft of cruelty or oppreffion? What is it that confti- 
tutes our reftraint from offences that tend to diftrefs 
our fellow-creatures ? It is probably, in both cafes, a 
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particular application of that principle, which, in pre- 
fence of the forrowful, fends forth the. tear of compaf- 
iion ; and a combination of all thofe fentiments, which 
conftitute a benevolent difpofition ; and if not a rcfolutioa 
to do good, at leafl an averfion to be the inflrument of 
harm *. 

It may be difficult, however, to enumerate the mo- 
tives of all the ccnfurcs and commendations which are 
applied to the anions of men. Even while we moralize, 
every difpofition of the human mind may have its fhare 
in forming the judgement, .and in prompting the tongue. 
As jeafaufy is often the moft watchful guardian of cha- 
ftity, fo malice is often the quickeft fpy to the failings of 
our neighbour. Envy, affectation* an d vanity, may 


* Mankind, we are told, are devoted to intereft ; and this, in all commercial 
nations, is undoubtedly true : bat it does not follow, that they are, by their natural 
difpofition*, averfo to fociety and mutual afleftion : proofs of the contrary remain, 
even where intereft triumphs moft. What nauft we think of the force of that dif- 
pofition to compaflion, to candour, and good-will, which, notwithftanding the 
prevailing opinion that the happinefs of a man confifts in poflefEng the gfeateft 
poffibks (hare of riches, preferments, and honours,, ftill keeps the parties who ire 
in competition for thofe obje&s, on a tolerable footing of amity, and leads them 
to abftain even from their own fuppofed good, when their feizing it appears in the 
light of a detriment to others ? What might we not expeft from the human heart m 
drcumftances which prevented this apprehenfiod on the fubjeft of fortune, or under 
the influence of an opinion as fteady and general as the former, that human felicity 
does not confift in the indulgences of animal appetite, but in thofe of a benevolent 
heart ; not in fortune or intereft, but in the contempt of this very objeft, in the 
courage and freedom which arife from this contempt, joined to a refolute choice of 
conduct, directed to the good of mankind, or to the good of that particular fociety 
to which the party belongs i 
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didtate the verdidts we give, and the worft principles of 
our nature may be at the bottom of our pretended zeal 
for morality ; but if we only mean to inquire, why they 
who are well difpofed to mankind, apprehend, in every 
inftance, certain rights pertaining to their fellow-crea- 
tures, and why they applaud the confideration that is 
paid to thofe rights, we cannot perhaps affign a better 
reafon, than that the perfon who applauds, is well difpo- 
fed to the welfare of the parties to whom his applaufes 
refer. 

When we confider, that the reality of any amicable 
propenfity in the human mind has been frequently con- 
tefted ; when we recolledt the prevalence of interefted 
competitions, with their attendant paffions of jealoufy, 
envy, and malice \ it may feem ftrange to alledge, that 
love and compaflion are the moft powerful principles in 
the human bread: but they are deftined, on many occa- 
fions, to urge with the moft irrefiftible vehemence ; and 
if the defire of felf-prefervation be more conftant, and 
more uniform, thefe are a more plentiful fource of enthu- 

fiafm, fatisfa&ion, and joy. With a power, not inferior 
to that of refentment and rage, they hurry the mind in- 
to every facrifice of intereft, and bear it undifmayed 
through every hardfhip and danger. 

The difpofition on which friendfhip is grafted, glows 
with fatisfadHon in the hours of tranquillity, and is'plea- 
fant not only in its triumphs, but even in its forrows. 
It throws a grace on the external air, and, by its expref- 
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Con on the countenance, compenfatcs for the want of 
beauty, or gives a charm which no complexion or fea- 
tures can equal. From this fource the fcenes of human 
life derive their principal felicity; and their imitations in 
poetry, their principal ornament. Defcriptions of nature, 
even reprefentations of a vigorous conduct, and a manly 
courage, do not engage the heart, if they be $ot mixed 
with the exhibition of generous fentiments, and the 
pathetic, which is found to arife in the ftruggles, the 
triumphs, or the misfortunes of a tender afFedtion. The 
death of Polites, in the jEneid, is not more affedting than 
that of many others who perifhed in the ruins of Troy ; 
but the aged Priam was prefent when this laft of his 
fons was flain j and the agonies of grief and forrow 
force the parent from his retreat, to fall by the hand 
that flied the blood of his child. The pathetic of Homer 
confifts in exhibiting the force of affedfcions, not in excit- 
ing mere terror and pity ; paffions he has never perhaps, 
in any inftance, attempted to raife. 

With this tendency to kindle into enthufiafm, with 
this command over the heart, with the pleafure that at- 
tends its emotions, and with all its effedts in meriting 
confidence, and procuring efteem, it is not furprizing, 
that a principle of humanity fhould give the tone to our 
commendations and our cenfures, and even where it is 
hindered from diredting our condudt, fliould ftill give to 
the mind, on reflection, its knowledge of what is defirable 
in the human charadter. What haft thou done with thy 
brother Abel? was the firft expoftulation in behalf of mo- 
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rality j and if the firft anfwer has been often repeated, 
mankind have notwithftanding, in one. fenfe, fufficiently 
acknowledged the charge of their nature. They have 
felt, they have talked, and even a6);ed, as the keepers of 
their fellow-creatures : They have made the indications 
of candour and mutual affe&ioh the teft of what is 
meritorious and amiable in the characters of men : They 
have made cruelty and oppreflion the principal obje&s of 
their indignation and rage : Even while the head is! occu- 
pied with proje&s of intereft, the heart is often feduced 
into friendfhip ; and while bufinefs proceeds on the max- 
ims of felf-prefervation* the carelefs hour is employed in 
generofity and kindnefs. 

Hence the rule by which men commonly judge of 
external actions, is taken from the fuppofed influence of 
fuch actions on the general good. To abftain from harm, 
is the great law of natural juftice ; to diffufe happinefs is 
the law of morality ; and when we cenfure the conferring 
a. favour on one or a few at the expence of many, we 
refer to public utility, as the great objeft at which the 
anions of trifen lhould be aimed. i. 

X 
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After all, it muft . be confefled, that if a principle 
of affedlion to mankind, be the bafis of our moral ap- 
probation and diflike, we fometimes proceed in diftribu- 
ting applaufe or cenfure, without precifely attending to 
the degree in which our fellow-creatures are hurt or ob- 
liged ; and that, befides the virtues of candour, friendfhip, 
generofity and public fpirit, which bear an immediate 
8 reference 
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reference to this principle, there are others which may 
feem to" derive their commendation from a different fource. 
Temperance, prudence, fortitude, arc thofe qualities like- 
wife admired from a principle of regard to our fellow- 
creatures ? Why not, fince they render men happy in them- . 
felves, and ufeful to others ? He who is qualified to pro- 
mote the welfare of mankind, is neither a fot, a fool, nor 
a coward. Can it be more clearly exprefled, that temper- 
ance, prudence, and fortitude, are ncceffary to the charac- 
ter we love and admire ? I know well why I fliould wifli 
for them in myfelf j and why likewife I fhould wifli for 
them in my friend, and in every perfon who is an objecft 
of my affedtion. But to what purpofe feek for reafons of 
approbation, where qualities are fo neceffary to our hap- 
pinefs, and fo great a part in the perfection of our na- 
ture ? We muft ceafe to efteem ourfelves, and to diftin- 
guifh what is excellent, when fuch qualifications incur 

our negledh 
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A perfon of an affe&ionate mind, poflefied of a maxim, 
That he himfelf, as an individual, is no more than a 
part of the whole that demands his regard, has found, 

in that principle, a fufficient foundation for all the vir- 
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tues ; for a contempt of rfnimal plcafures, that would 
fupplant his principal enjoyment ; for an equal contempt 
of danger or pain, that come to ftop his purfuits of pub- 
lic good. " A vehement and fteady affection magnifies 
" its objcdl, and leffens every difficulty or danger that 
" Hands in the way." " Afk thofe who have been 
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11 in love," fays Epi&etus, " they will know that I fpeak 
" truth/' 

" I have before me," fays another eminent moralift *, 
" an idea of juftice, which, if I could follow in every 
" inftance, I fhould think myfelf the molt happy of men." 
And it is, perhaps, of confequence to their happinefs, 
as well as to their condudt, if thofe can be disjoined, that 
men fhould have this idea properly formed : It is perhaps 
but another name for that good of mankind, which the 
virtuous arc engaged to promote. If virtue be the fupreme 
good, its bed and moft fign^l effect is, to communicate and 
diffufe itfelf. 

To diftinguifh men by the difference of their moral 
qualities, to efpoufe one party from a fenfe of juftice, 
to oppofe another even with indignation when excited by 
iniquity, arc the common indications of probity, and the 
operations of an animated, upright, and generous fpirit. 
To guard againft unjuft partialities, and ill-grounded anti- 
pathies ; to maintain that compofure of mind, which, with- 
out impairing its fenfibility or ardour, proceeds in every 
inftance with difcernment and penetration, are the marks 
of a vigorous and cultivated fpirit. To be able to follow 
the dictates of fuch a fpirit through all the varieties of 
human life, and with a mind always mafter of itfelf, in 
profperity and adverfity, and pofleffed of all its abilities, 
when the fubjedts in hazard are life, or freedom, as much 
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as in treating fioiple queftions of intereft, arc the tri- 
umphs of magnanimity, and true elevation of mind; 
"■The event of the day is decided. Draw this javelin 
" from my body now," faid Epaminondas, " and let me 
" bleed." 

In what fituation, or by what inftru&ion, is this won- 
derful character to be formed ? Is it found in the nurfe- 
ries of affe&ation, pertnefs, and vanity, from which fa- 
fhion is propagated, and the genteel is announced ? in 
great and opulent cities, where men vie with one another 
in equipage, drefs, and the reputation of fortune ? Is it 
within the admired precindts of a court, where we may 
learn to fmile without being pleafed, to carefs without af- 
fection, to wound with the fecret weapons of envy and 
jealoufy, and to reft our perfbnal importance on circum- 
flances which we cannot always with honour command? 
No : but in a fituation where the great fentiments of the 
heart are awakened; where the characters of men, not 
their fituations and fortunes, are the principal diftinc- 
tion ; where the anxieties of intereft, or vanity, perifli in 
the blaze of more vigorous emotions ; and where the hu- 
man foul, having felt and recognifed its objects, like an 
animal who has tafted the blood of his prey, cannot de- 
fcend to purfuits that leave its talents and its force unem- 
ployed. 

Proper occafions alone operating on a raifed and a 
happy difpofition, may produce this admirable effedt, 
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whilft mere inflru&ion may always find mankind at a 
lofs to comprehend its meaning, or infenfible to its dic- 
tates. The cafe, however, is not defperate, till we have 
formed our fyftcm of politics, as well as manners; till 
we have fold our freedom for titles, equipage, and dis- 
tinctions ; till we fee no merit but profperity and^ power, 
no difgrace but poverty and negleft. What charm of in- 
flrudlion can cure the mind that is tainted with this difor- 
der ? What fyren voice can awaken a defire of freedom, 
that is held to be meannefs, and a want of ambition ? or 
what perfuafion can turn the grimace of politenefs into real 
fentiments of humanity and candour ? 


SECT. VIL 
Of Happinefs. 

HAVING had under our confidcration the a&ive powers 
and the moral qualities which diftinguifh. the na- 
ture of man, is it flill ncceflary that we fhould treat of his 
happinefs apart? This iignificant term, the mofl frequent, 
and the mod familiar, in our converfation, is, perhaps, on 
reflection, the leafl underftood. It ferves to cxprefs our fa- 
tisfa&ion, when any defire is gratified : It is pronounced 
with a figh, when our objedl is diftant : It means what we 
wifh to obtain, and what we feldom (lay to examine. We 
eilimate the value of every fubjeft by its utility, and its. 
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influence on happinefs ; but we think that utility itfelf, and 
happinefs, require no explanation. 

Those men are commonly efteemed the happieft, whofe 
defires are moft frequently gratified. But if, in reality, the 
poflefiion of what they defire, and a continued fruition, 
were requifite to happinefs, mankind for the moft part 
would have reafon to complain of their lot. What they 
call their enjoyments, are generally momentary j and the 
objeCt of fanguine expectation, when obtained, no longer 
continues to occupy the mind: A new paffion fucceeds, 
and the imagination, as before, is intent on a diflant 
felicity. 

How many reflections of this fort are fuggefted by 
melancholy, or by the effects of that very languor and 
inoccupation into which we would willingly fink, under 
the notion of freedom from care and trouble ? 

When we enter on a formal computation of the en- 
joyments or fufFerings which are prepared for mankind, 
it is chance but we find that pain, by its intenfenefs, 
its duration, or frequency, is greatly predominant. The 
activity and eagernefs with which w£ prefs from one 
ftage of life to another, our unwillingncfs to return on 
the paths we have trod, our aveifion in age to renew the 
frolics of youth, or to repeat in manhood the amufements 
of children, have been accordingly ftated as proofs, that 

our 
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our memory of the part, and our feeling of the prefent, 
are equal fubje&s of diflikc and difplcafure *. 

This conclufion, however, like many others, drawn 
from our fuppofed knowledge of caufes, docs not corre- 
fpond with experience. In every flreet, in every village, 
in every field, the greater number of pcrfons wc meet, 
carry an afpe<5t that is chearful or thoughtlefs, indifFerent, 
compofed, bufy, or animated. The labourer whittles to , 
his team, and the mechanic is at eafe in his calling ; the 
frolicfome and the gay feel a feries of pleafures, of which . 
we know not the fource ; even they who demonftrate 
the miferies of human life, when intent on their argu- 
ment, efcape from their forrows, and find a tolerable paf- 
time in proving that m^n are unhappy. 

The very terms pkafure and j>ain, perhaps, are equi- 
vocal ; but if they are confined, as they appear to be in 
many of our reafonings, to the mere fenfations which 
have a reference to external objedts, either in the memo- 
ry of the paft, the feeling of the prefent, or the appre- 
henfion of the future, it is a great error to fuppofe, that 
they comprehend all the condiments of happinefs or mi- 
fery ; or that the good humour of an ordinary life is 
maintained by the prevalence of thofe pleafures which 
have their feparate names, and are, on reflection, diftindtly 
remembered. 
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The mind, during the greater part of its exiftence, is 
employed in adtive exertions, not in merely attending to 
its own feelings of pleafure or pain ; and the lift of its 
faculties, underftanding, memory, forefight, fentiment, 
will, and intention, only contains the names of its differ- 
ent operations. 

If, in the abfence of every fenfation to which we com- 
monly give the names either of enjoyment or Suffering, our 
very exiftence may have its oppofite qualities of happinefs 
or mlfery ; and if what we call pleafure or pain, occupies 
but a fmall part of human life, compared to what pafTes 
in contrivance and execution, in purftiits and expecta- 
tions, in conduct, reflection, and focial engagements ; 
it muft appear, that our adtive purfuits, at leaft on ac- 
count of their duration,- deferve the greater part of our 
attention. When their occafions have failed, the demand 
is not for pleafure, but for fomething to do ; and the very 
complaints of a fufTerer are not fo fure a mark of diftrefs, 
as the flare of the languid: 

We feldom, however, reckon any tafk which we are 
bound to perform, among the bleflings of life. We al- 
ways aim at a period of pure enjoyment, or a termina- 
tion of trouble ; and overlook the fource from which 
moft of our prefent fatisfa&ions are really drawn. Afk the 
bufy, Where is the happinefs to which they afpire ? they will 
anfwer, perhaps, That it i$ to be found in the objedt of fome 
prefent purfuit. If we aik, Why they are not mifer- 
able in the abfcnce of that happinefs ? they will fay, That 
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they hopeto attain it. But is it hope alone that fupports 
tjie mind in the midft of precarious and uncertain prof- 
pedts ? and would aflurance of fuccefs fill the intervals of 
expectation with more pleafing emotions ? Give the huntf- 
man his prey, give the gamefter the gold which is flaked 
on the game, that the one may not need to fatigue his pcr- 
fon, nor the other to perplex his mind, and both will 
probably laugh at our folly: the one will flake his mo- 
ney anew, that lie may be perplexed ; the other will turn 
•his flag to the field, that he may hear the cry of the dogs, 
and follow through danger and hardfhip. Withdraw 
the occupations of men, terminate their defires, exifl- 
ence is a burden, and the iteration of memory is a tor- 
ment. 

The men of this country, fays one lady, fhould learn 
to fow and to knit ; it would hinder their time from be- 
ing a burden to themfelves, and to other people. That 
is true, fays another j for my part, though I never look 
abroad, I tremble at the profpeft of bad weather ; for 
then the gentlemen come mopping to us for entertain- 
ment •, and the fight of a hufband in diflrefs, is but a 
melancholy fpedlacle. 

In devifing, or in executing a plan, in <being carried 
on the tide of emotion and fentiment, the mind feems to 
unfold its being, and to enjoy itfelf. Even where the 
end and the objedl are known to be of little avail, the 
talents and the fancy are often intenfely applied, and bu- 
finefs or play may amufe them alike. We only defire repofc 

to 
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to recruit our limited and our wafting force : when bufi- 
nefs fatigues, amufement is often but a change of occu- 
pation. We are not always unhappy, even when we com- 
plain. There is a kind of affli&ion which makes an agree- 
able flate of the mind ; and lamentation itfelf is fome- 
times an expreflion of pleafure. The painter and the poet^ 
have laid hold of this handle, and find, among the means 
of entertainment, a favourable reception for works that are 
compofed to awaken our forrows. 

To a being of this defcription, therefore, it is a ble£ 
ing to meet with incentives to a&ion, whether in the defire 
of pleafure, or the averfion to pain* His a&ivity is of more 
importance than the pleafure he fecks, and languor a 
greater evil than the fufFering he fhuns. 

The gratifications of animal appetite are of fhort dura-* 
tion ; and fenfuality is but a diftemper of the mind, which 
ought to be cured by remembrance, if it were not perpe- 
tually inflamed by hope. The chace is ,not more furely ter- 
minated by the death of the game, than the joys of the 
voluptuary by the means of completing his debauch. As 
a bond of fociety, as a matter of diftant purfuit, the obje&s 
of fenfe make an important part in the fyftem of human 
life. They le^d us to fulfil jhe purpofe of nature, in pre- 
serving the individual* and in perpetuating the fpecies : but 
to rely on their ufe as a principal conftituent of human 
felicity, were an error in Ipeculation, and would be Hill 
more an error in pra&ice* Even the mailer of the feraglio, 
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for whom all the treafures of empire are extorted from 
the hoards of its frighted inhabitants, for whom alone 
the choiceft emerald and the diamond are drawn from 

■ 

the mine, for whom every breeze is enriched with per- 
fumes, for whom beauty is aflembled from every quar- 
ter, and, animated by paflions that ripen under the 
vertical fun, is confined to the grate for his ufe, is flill, 
perhaps, more wretchpd than the Very herd of the peo- 
ple, whofc labours and properties are devoted to relieve 
him of trouble, and to procure him enjoyment. 

m ■ 

Sensuality is eafily 'overcome by afly of the habits 
of purfuit which ufually engage an adlive mind. When 
curiofity is awake, or when paffion is excited, even in the 
midft of the feaft when converfation grows warm, grows 
jovial, or ferious, the pleafures of the table we know are 
fprgbtteh. The boy contemns them for play; ^nd the 
man of age declines them for bufinefs. 

' 'AVhent we reckbh the 1 circumftances that correspond to 
tfte nature of any animal, or to that of man in partial* 
lar, fuch as' fafety,' flieltier, food, and the other means 

of enjoyment or prefervation, we fometirties think that 

* ■ . 

we have found a fenfible and folid foundation on which 
to reft his felicity. But thofe vmo are leaft difpofed to mo- 

* v • 
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ralize, obferve, that happirieft is riot conne&ed with for- 
tune, although fortune includes at once all the means of 
fubfiftcnce, and the means of fenfual indulgence. The ch> 
cumftances that require atftinence, courage, and con- 
duct, expofe us to hazard, fcnd are in defcription of the 
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painful kind ; ytt the able, the brave, and the ardent, 
feem moil to enjoy themfelves when placed in the midfl 
of difficulties, and obliged to employ the powers they 
poflefs. 

Spinola being told, that Sir Francis Vere died of 
having nothing to do, faid, " That was enough to kill ia 
general .*" How many are there to whom war itfelf is a 
paftime, who chufe the life of a foldier, expofed to dan- 
gers and continued fatigues ; of a mariner, in conflidl 
with every hardihip, and bereft of every conveniency ; of 
a politician, whofe fport is the conduct of parties and 
factions j and who, rather than be idle, will do the bufi- 
nefs of men and of nations for whom he has not the 
fmalleft regard. Such men do not chufe pain as prefera- 
ble to pleafure, but they are incited by a reftlefs difpofition 
to make continued exertions of capacity and refolutionj 
they triumph in the midfl of their ftruggles ; they droop 
and they languifh, when the occafion of their labour has 
ceafed. 

What was enjoyment, in the fenfe of that youth^ 
who, according to Tacitus, loved danger itfelf, not the 
rewards of courage ? What is the profpeft of pleafure, 
when the found of the horn or the trumpet, the cry of 
the dogs, or the fhout of war, awaken the ardour of the 
fportfman and the foldier? The moft animating occa- 
£ons of human life, are calls to danger and hardihip, 

• Life of Lord Herbert. 
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hot invitations to fafety and eafe : and man himfelf, in 
his excellence, is not an animal of pleafure, iior deftined 
merely to enjoy what the elements bring to his life ; but, 
like his aflbciates, the dog and the horfe, to follow thfe 
exercifes of his nature, in preference to what are called 
its enjoyments ; to pine in the lap of eafe and of affluence, 
and to exult in the midft of alarms that feem to threaten 
his being. In all which, his difpofition to a&ion only 
keeps peace with the variety of powers with which he is 
furnifhed; and the moll refpe&able attributes of his na- 
ture, magnanimity, fortitude, and wifdom, carry a ma- 
xiifeft reference to the difficulties with which he is defti- 
ned to ftruggle. 

If animal pleafure becomes infipid when the fpirit is 
roufed by a different objeft, it is well known likewife, 
that the fenfe of pain is prevented by any vehement affec- 
tion of the foul. Wounds received in a heat of paffiori, 
in the hurry, the ardour, or cohfternation of battle, are 
never felt till the ferment of the mind fubfides. Even 
torments, deliberately applied, and induftrioufly prolong- 
ed, are borne with firmnefs, and with an appearance of 
eafe, when the mind is pofTefled with fome vigorous fen- 
timent, whether of religion, enthufiafm, or love to man- 
kind. The continued mortifications of fuperftitious de- 
votees in feveral ages of the Chriftian church; the wild 
penances, ftill voluntarily borne, during many years, by 
the religionifts of the eaft ; the contempt in which famine 
and torture are held by molt favage nations; the chear- 

ful 
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ful orobflinate patience of the foldier in the field j the 
hardfhfps endured by the fportfman in his paftime, fhow 
how much we may err in computing the miferies of men, 
from the meafures of trouble and of fuffering they feem 
to incur. And if there be a refinement in affirming f 
that their happinefs is not to be meafured by the contrary 
enjoyments, it is a refinement which was made by Re- 
gulus and Cincinnarus before the date of philofophy ; it 
is a refinement, which every boy knows at his play, and 
every favage confirms, when he looks from his foreft on 
the pacific city, and fcorns the plantation, whofe mailer 
he cares not to imitate. 

Man, it muft be confefled* notwithftanding all this 
activity of his mind, is an animal in the full extent of 
that defignation. When the body fickens, the mind droops 5 
and when the blood ceafes to flow, the foul takes its de- 
parture. Charged with the care of his prefervation, admo- 
nifhed by a fenfe of pleafure or pain, and guided by 
an inftin<5tive fear of deaths nature has not intrufted his 
fafety to the mere vigilance of his under ft anding, nor to 
the government of his uncertain reflections." 

The diftin&ion betwixt mind and body is followed 
by confequences of the greateft importance ; but the fadts 
to which we now refer, are not founded on any tenets ' 
whatever. They are equally true, whether we admit or 
rejedt the diftin<ffcion in queftion, or whether we fuppofe, 
that this living agent is formed of one, or is an aflem- 
blage of feparate natures. And the material ift, by treat- 
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ing of man as of an engine, cannot make any change 
in the (late of his hiftory. He is a being, who, by a mul- 
tiplicity of vifible organs, performs a variety of fun&ions. 
His joints are bent, and his mufcles relax and contract in 
our fight ; the heart beats in his breaft, and the blood flows 
to every part of his frame. He performs other operations 
which he cannot refer to any corporeal organ. He perceives, 
he recolle&s, and forecafts ; he defires, and he Ihuns j he 
admires, and contemns. He enjoys his pleafures, or he 
endures his pain. All thefe different functions, in fome 
ineafure, go well or ill together. When the motion of the 
blood is languid, the mufcles relax, the underflanding is 
tardy, and the fancy is dull : when diftemper aflails him, 
the phyfician mull attend no lefs to what he thinks, than 
to what he eats, and examine the returns of his paflion, 
together with the ftrokes of his pulfe. 

■ 

With all his fagacity, his precautions, and his in- 
ftin&s, which are given to preferve his being, he partakes 
in the fate of other animals, and feem& to be formed 
only that he may die. Myriads perifli before they reach 
the perfection of their kind ; and the individual, with an 
option to owe the prolongation of his temporary courfe 
to refolution and conduct, or to abjeft fear, frequently 
chufes the latter, and by a habit of timidky, imbitters 
the life he is f© intent to preferve. 

Man, however, at times, exempted from this mortify- 
ing lot, feems to aft without any xegard to the length of 

his 
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his period. When he thinks intenfely, or defires with 
ardouc, pleafures and pains from any other quarter afTail 
him in vain. Even in his dying hour, the mufcles acquire 
a tone from his fpirit, and the mind feems to depart in its 
vigour, and in the midfl of a flruggle to obtain the recent 
aim of its toils. Muley Moluck, borne on his litter, and 
fpent with difeafe, flill fought the battle, in the midfl of 
which he expired ; and the lad effort he made, with a finger 
on his lips, was a fignal to conceal his death * : the precau- 
tion, perhaps of all which he had hitherto taken, the moft 
neceflary to prevent a defeat. 

Can / no refledlions aid us in acquiring this habit 
of the foul, fo ufeful in carrying us through many of the 
ordinary fcenes of life? If we fay, that they cannot, the 
reality jaf its happinefs is. riot the lefs evident. The Greeks 
and the Romans confidered coitfempt of pleafure, endurance 
pf pain, and negledl of life, as eminent qualities of a man, 
and a principal fubjedt of difcipline. They trufted, that 
the vigorous fpirit would find worthy objedls on which to 
employ its force ; and that the firft Hep towards a refolute 
choice of fuch obje&s was to fliake off the meannefs of a 
folicitous and timorous mind. 

Mankind, in general, have courted occasions to di£> 
play th^ir courage, an4 frequently, in fearch of admira- 
tion, h^ve prefented a fpedtacle, which to thofe who 
# have ceafed to regard fortitude pn its own account, be- 
comes a fubjedt of horror, Scevola held his arm in the 

■ 
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fire, to fhake the foul of Porfenna. The favage inures his 
body to the torture, that in the hour of trial he may 
exult over his enemy. Even the Muflulman tears his 
flefli to win the heart of his miftrefs, and comes in gaiety, 
ftreaming with blood, to fliew that he deferves her 
efteem *. 

* 

Some nations carry the practice of inflicling, or of 
fporting with pain, to a degree that is either cruel or ab- 
furd j others regard every profpeA of bodily fuffering as 
the greateft of evils j and in the midft of their troubles 
imbitter every real affliction, with the terrors of a feeble 
and dejecred imagination. We are not -bound to anfwer 
for the follies of either, nor, in treating a queftion which 
relates to the nature of man, make an eftimate of its 
ftrength, or its weaknefs, from the habits or apprehenfiona 
peculiar to any nation or age. 


SECT. WL 


The fame fubjeSi continued. 


WHOEVER has compared together the different 
conditions and? manners of men, under varie- 
ties of education or fortune, will be fatisfied, that 
mere fituation does not conftitute their happinefs or 
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mifery ; nor a diversity of external obfervances imply' 
any oppofition of fentiments on the fubjedt of mo- 
rality. They exprefs their kindnefs and their enmity 
in different a&ions j but kindnefs or enmity is ftill the 
principle article of confideration in human life. They 
engage in different purfuits, or acquiefce in different con- 
ditions ; but aft from paffions nearly the fame. There is 
no precife meafure of accommodation required to fuk 
their conveniency, nor any degree of danger or fafety 
tinder which they are peculiarly fitted to a&. Courage 
and ^enerofity, fear and envy, are not peculiar to any fta- 
tion or order of men ; nor is there any condition in 
which fome of the human race have not fliewn, that k is 
poflible to employ, with propriety, the talents and vir- 
tues of their fpecies. 

What, then, is that myflerious thing called Hap* 
finefs, which may have place in fuch a variety of flationSj 
and to which circumflances in one age or nation thought 
neceflary, are in another held to be deftru&ive, or of no 
effect ? It is not the fucceflion of mere animal pleafures, 
which, apart from the occupation or the company in 
which they ferve to engage the mind, ca 1 fill up but a 
few moments in the duration of life. On too frequent a 
repetition, thofe pleafures turn to f itiety and difguft ; they 
tear the conflitution to which they are applied in excefsi, 
and, like the lightning of night, only ferve to;darken the 
gloom through which they occafiohally break. Happi- 
jiefs is not that ftate of repofe, or that imaginary free- 
<dom from care, which at a diftance is fo frequent an ob- 
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je& of defire, but with its approach brings a tedium, or 
a languor, more unfupportable than pain itfelf. If the 
preceding obfervations on this fubjedt be juft, it arifes 
more from the purfuit, than from the attainment of any 
end whatever ; and in every new fituation to which we 
arrive, even in the courfe of a profperous life, it depends 
more on the degree in which our minds are properly em- 
ployed, than it does on the circuiiiftances in which wc 
are deftined to adt, on the materials which are placed in, 
our hands, or the tools with which we are furnifhed. 

If this be confefled in refpeft to that clafs of purfuits 
which are diftinguiflied by the name of amufement, and 
which, in the cafe of men who are commonly deemed 
the raoft happy, occupy the greater part of human life,, 
we may apprehend, that it holds, much more than is 
commonly fufpe<5led, in many cafes of bufinefs, where the 
end to be gained, and not the occupation, is fuppofed 
to have the principal value. 

The mifer himfelf, we are told, can fometimes con- 
sider the care of his wealth as a paftime, and has chal- 
lenged his heir, to have more pleafure in fpending, ' than 
he in amafling his fortune. With this degree of indiffer- 
ence to what may be the condudl of others ; with this 
confinement of his care to what he has chofen as his 
own province, more efpecially if he has conquered in 
himfelf the paffions of jealoufy and envy, which tear the 
covetous mind ; why may not the man whofe objedt is 
Ationey, be undcrftood to lead a life of amufement and 

pleafure, 
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f>leafure, not only more r en tire than that of the fpcnd- 
thrift, but even as much as the virtuofo, the fcholar, the 

• » 

man of tafle, or any of that clafs of perfons who have 
found out a method of palling their leifure without of- 
fence, and -to whom the a.cquifitions made, or the works 
prpduced, in their feveral ways, perhaps, are as ufelefs 
as the bag to the mifqr, or the counter to thofe who play 
from mere. diflipatipn at any gaiiae of fkiU or of chance ? 

We are foon tired of diverfions that do not approach 
to the nature of bufinefs, that is, that do not engage fome 
paflion, or give an . exercjfe proportioned to our talents, 
and our faculties. The chace and the gaming-table 
have each their dangers and difficulties, to excite and 
employ the mind. All games of contention animate our 
emulation, and gives a fpecies of party-zeaL The mathe- 
matician is only to be amufed with intricate problems, 
the lawyer and the cafuift with cafes that try their fub- 
tilty, and occupy their judgment. 

The defire of a&ive engagements, like every other 
natural appetite, may be carried to excefs ; and men may 
debauch in amufemepts, as well as in the ufe of wipe, or 
other intoxicating liquors. At firft, a trifling flake, and 
the occupation, of a moderate paflion, may have ferved to 
amufe the gamefter ; but when the drug becomes fami- 
liar, it fails to produce its effedt : The play is made deep, 
and the interefl increafed, to awaken his attention ; he is 
carried on .by degrees, and in the end comes to feek for 
amufement, and tp find it only in thofe paffions of 
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anxiety, hope* and defpair, which are roufed by the hazard 
into which he has thrown the whole of his fortunes. 

If men can thus turn their amufements into a fcene 
more ferious and interefting than that of bufinefs itfelf, 
it will be difficult to affign a reafon, why bufinefs, and 
many of the occupations of human life, independent of 
any diftant confequences, or future events, may not be 
chofen as an amufement, and adopted on account of the 
paftime they bring. This is, perhaps, the foundation 
on which, without the aid of reflection, the contented 
and the chearful have refted the gaiety of their tempers. 
It is perhaps the mofl folid bafis of fortitude which any 
refledion can lay ; and happinefs itfelf is fecured, by^ 
making a certain fpecies of condudt our amufement;. 
and, by confidering life, in the general eftimate of its va- 
lue, as well as on every particular occafion, . as a mere 
fcene for the exercife of the mind, and the- engagements 
of the heart. " I will try and attempt every thing," fays- 
Brutus, " I will never ceafe to recal my country from 
" this ftate of fervility. If the event be favourable, it will 
" prove matter of joy to us all j if not, yet I, notwith^ 
u ftanding, fhall rejoice." Why rejoice in a difappoim- 
ment ? Why not be deje&ed, when his country was 
overwhelmed ? Becaufe forrow, perhaps, and deje&ion, 
can do no good. Nay, but they muft be endured when 
they come. And whence fhould they come to me ? might 
the Roman fay ; I have followed my mind, and can 
follow it ftill. Events may have changed the fituation in 
which I am deflined to adl j but can they hinder my act- 
ing 
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tag the part of a man? Shew me a fituation in which 
a man can neither a<5t nor die, and I will own he is 
wretched. 

Whoever has the force of mind fteadily to view hu- 
man life under this afpedt, has only to chufe well his 
occupations, in order to command that ftate of enjoy- 
ment, and freedom of foul, which probably conflitute then 
peculiar felicity to which his adtive nature is deftined. 

The difpofitions of men, and confequently their occu- 
pations, are commonly divided into two principal clafles ;: 
the felfifh and the focial. The fiiil are indulged in. foli- 
tude j. and if they carry a reference to • mankind, it is 
that of emulation, competition, and enmity. The fe- 
cond incline us to live with our fellow-creatures, and to 
do them good ; they tend to unite the members of fociety 
together; they terminate in a mutual participation of 
their cares and enjoyments, and render the prefence of 
men an occafion of joy. Under this clafs may be enu- 
merated the paflions of the fexes, the affe&ions of pa- 
rents and children, general humanity, or fingular at- 
tachments ; above all, that habit of the foul by which we 
confider ourfelves as but a part of fome beloved commu- 
nity, and as but individual members of fome fociety, 
whofe general welfare is to us the fupreme obje& of zeal, 
and the great rule of our conduct. This affe&ion is a 
principle of candour,, which knows* no partial diftinc- 
tions, and is confined to no bounds: it may extend its 
effe&s- beyond our perfonal acquaintance j it may in the 
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--mind, and in thought, at leaft, make us feel a relation 
to the univerfe, and to the whole creation of God. " Shall 
any one," fays Antoninus, " love the city of Cecrops, and 
you not love the city of God?" 

No emotion of the heart is indifferent. It is either an 
: a<5t of vivacity and joy, or a feeling of fadnefs ; a tranf- 
-port of pleafure, or a convulfion of anguifh : and the exer- 
cifes of our different difpofitions, as well as their gratifi- 
cations, arc likely to prove matter of the greateft impor- 
tance to our happinefs or mifery. 

The individual is charged with the care of his animal 
prefervation. He may exift in folitude, and, far removed 
from focicty, perform many functions of fenfe, imagi- 
nation, and reafon. He is even rewarded for the proper 
difcharge of thofe functions ; and all the natural exerci- 
fes which relate to himfelf, as well as to his fellow-crea- 
tures, not only occupy without diftreffing him, but in 
many inflances are attended with pofitive pleafures, and 
fill up the hours of life with agreeable occupation. 

There is a degree, however, in which we fuppofe that 
the care of ourfelves becomes a fource of painful anxiety 
and cruel paffions ; in which it degenerates into avarice, 
vanity, or pride ; and in which, by foilering habits of 
jealoufy and envy, of fear and malice, it becomes as de- 
ftrucftive of our., own enjoyments, as it is holtile to the 
welfare of mankind. This evil, however, is not. to be 
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charged upon any excefs in the care of ourfelves, but up- 
on a mere miftake in the choice of our objedts. We look 

« 

abroad for. a happinefs which is to be found only in the 
qualities of the heart: we think ourfelves dependent on 
accidents > and are therefore kept in fufpenfe and folici- 
tude : we think ourfelves dependent on the will of other 
men ; and are therefore fervile and timid : we think our 
felicity is placed in fubjedts for which our fellow-crea- 
tures are rivals and competitors j and in purfuit of hap- 
pinefs, we engage in thofe fcenes of emulation, envy, ha- 
tred, animofity, and revenge, that lead to the higheft 
pitch of diflrefs. We adt, in ihort, as if to preferve 
ourfelves were to retain our weaknefs, and perpetuate 
our Sufferings* We charge the ills of a diflempered 
imagination, and a corrupt heart, to the account of our 
fellow-creatures, to whom we refer the pangs of our dis- 
appointment or malice ; and while we fofter our mifery, 
are furprized that the care of ourfelves is attended with 
no better effedts. But he who remembers that he is by 
nature a rational being, and a member of fociety ; that 
to preferve himfelf is to preferve his rcafon, and to pre- 
ferve the beft feelings of his heart ; will encounter with 
none of thefe inconveniencies ; and in the care of him- 
felf, will find fubjedts only of fatisfadhon and triumph. 

The divifion of our appetites into benevolent and fel- 
fifh, has probably, in fome degree, helped to miflead 
our apprehenfion on the fubjedt of perfonal enjoyment 
and private goodj and our zeal to prove that virtue is 
difinterefted, has not greatly promoted its caufe. The 
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gratification of a felfifh defire, it is thought, brings ad- 
vantage or pleafure to ourfelves ; that of benevolence ter- 
minates in the pleafure or advantage of others : whereas, 
in reality, the gratification of every defire is a perfonal 
enjoyment, and its value being proportioned to the par- 
ticular quality or force of the fentiment, it may happen 
that the fame perfon may reap a greater advantage from 
the good fortune he has procured to another, than from 
that he has obtained for himfelf. 

While the gratifications of benevolence, therefore, 
are as much our own as thofe of any other defire what- 
ever, the mere exercifes of this difpofition are, on many 
accounts, to be confidered as the firft and the principal 
conftituent of human happinefs. Every acft of kindnefs, 
or of care in the parent to his child ; every emotion of 
the heart, in friendihip or in love, in public zeal, or ge- 
neral 1 humanity, are fo many adts of enjoyment and 
fatisfadlion. Pity itfelf, and compaflion, even grief and 

melancholy, when grafted on fome tender affe&ion, par- 
take of th€ nature of the ftock ; and if they are not pofi- 
tive pleafures, are at leaft pains of a peculiar nature, 
which we do not even wifti to exchange but for a very real 
•enjoyment, obtained in relieving our obje<5t. Even ex- 
tremes,, in this clafs of our difpofitions, as they are the 
reverfe of hatred, envy, and malice, fo they are never 
attended with thofe excruciating anxieties, jealoufies, 
and fears, which tear the intereiled mind ; or if, in 
reality, any ill paflion arife from a pretended attach- 
ment to our fellow-creatures, that attachment may be 

(afjel/ 
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fafely condemned, as not genuine. -If we be diftruftful 
or jealous, our pretended affection is probably no more 
than a defire of attention and pcrfonal confideration, a 
motive which frequently inclines us to be connected with 
our fellow-creatures ; but to which we arc as frequently 
willing to facrifice their happinefs. We conftder them as 
the tools of our vanity, pleafure, or intereft { not as the 
parties on whom we may beftow the effects of our good- 
will, and our love. 

A mind devoted to this clafs of its affe&ions, being 
occupied with an object that may engage it habitually, 
is not reduced to court the amufements or pleafures with 
which perfons of an ill temper are obliged to repair their 
difgufts : and temperance becomes an eafy tafk when 
gratifications of fenfe are fupplanted by thofe of the 
heart. Courage too is moft eafijy aflumed, or is rather 
infeparable from that ardour of the mind, in fbciety, 
friendfhip, or in public a&ion, which makes us forget 
fubjefts of perfonal anxiety or fear, and attend chiefly 
to the objedl of our zeal or affedtion, not to the trifling 
inconveniencies, dangers, or hardfhips, which we our- 
felves may encounter in flriving to maintain it. 

It fhould feem, therefore, to be the happinefs of 
man, to make his focial difpofitions the ruling fpring of 
liis occupations ; to flate himfelf as the member of a 
community, for whofe general good his heart may glow 
with an ardent zeal, to the fuppreflion of thoft perfonal 

L cares 
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cares which are the foundation of painful anxieties,. 
fear, jealoufy, and envy ; or, as Mr. Pope exprei&s tbe- 
fame fentiment, 

■ 

" Man, like the generous vine, fupported lives ; 

u Tlie ftrength he gains, is from th' embrace he gives V 

IF this be the good of the individual, it is likewife that 
of mankind ; and virtue no longer impofes a tafe by 
which we are obliged to bellow upon others that good 
.from which we ourfelves refrain j but fuppofes, in the 
liigheft degree, as poflefled by ourfelves, that finite G f 
felicity which we are required to promote in the world. 

We commonly apprcliend, that it is otrr duty to do 
kindnefles, and our happinefs to receive them: but if, 
in reality, courage, and a heart devoted to the good of 
mankind, are the conflituents of human felicity, the 

■ * 

kindnefs which is done infers a happinefs in the perfon 
t from whom it proceeds, not in him on whom it is be- 
flowed i and the greateft good which men poflefled of 
fortitude and generofity can procure to their fellow-crea- 
tures, is a participation of this happy character. " You; 
" will confer the grcatcfl benefit on your city," fays< 
Epiftetus, " not by raifing the roofs, but by exalting the 
" foul* of yotir fellow-citizens - r for k ia better that gre^tr 
" foufe fhould live in (mail habitations^ than that abjedt 
* flaves fhould burrow in great houfes f." 

* The feme maxim Vrfl *pprfy throogftoi* every parr of nature, % tint** 

is H 4*j'-y fUafurt : To ba*e y is to be in pain. 

f Mrs. Cartels tranflaiioD of the \vo{k*of Epufbetna* 

4 To 
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To the benevolent, the fatisfa<Stfon of others is a 
ground of enjoyment j and exiflence itfelf, in a world 
that is governed by the wifdom of God, is a blefling. 
The mind, freed from cares that lead to pufillanimity 
and meannefs, becomes calm, adlive, fearlefs, and bold * 
capable of every enterprife y and vigorous in the exer- 
cife of every talent, by which the nature of man is 
adorned; On; this foundation was raifed the admirable 
chara&er, which* during a certain period of their flory, 
diftinguifhed the celebrated nations of antiquity, and 
rendered familiar and ordinary in their manners, ex- 
amples of magnanimity, which, under governments lefs 
favourable to the public affe&ions, rarely, occur ; or 
which, without being much pra&ifed, or even xjnder- 
Hood, are made fubje&s of admiration and fwelling 
panegyric* " Thus," fays Xenophon, " died Thrafy- -' 
" bulus j who indeed appears, tot liaye been a gpod man." 
What valuable praife, and how fignificant to thofe who 
know the ftory of this admirable pcrfon ! The mem-: 
bers of thofe Uluftrious Hates, from the habit of confi- 
dering themfelves as part of a. cQmmunity, or at lead 
as deeply involved with fome order of men in the ftate, 
were regardkfs of perfojial confiderations : they had a 
perpetual view to obje&& which, excite a great ardour in 
the foul 5 which led them to. a& perpetually in the view 
of their fellowK:itizens, and to pra&ife thofe arts of de- 
liberation, elocution, policy, and war, on which the 
fortunes of nations, or of men, in their collective body, 
depend. To the force of wind colle6led in this career, 
and to the improvements of wit which were made in 

L 2 purfuing 
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purfuing it, thefe nations owed, not only their magna- 
nimity, and the fuperiority of their political and mi- 
litary condutft, but even the arts of poetry and litera- 
ture, which among them were only the inferior ap- 
pendages of a genius otherwife excited, cultivated,;' and' 
refined. 

To the ancient Greek, or the Roman, the individual- 
was nothing, and the public every thing, T6 the mo- 
dern, in too many nations of Europe,- the individual is» 
every thing, and the public nothing. The ftate is merely* 
a combination of departments, in which confideration,> 
wealth, eminence, or power, are offered as the reward of- 
fervice. It was the nature of modern government, even' 
in its firfl inftitution, to beftow on every individual a- 
fixed ftation and dignity, which he was to maintain for: 
himfelf. Our anceftors, in rude ages, during 'the .recefs 
of wars from abroad; fought for their perfonal claims at- 
home, and by their competitions, and the balance of 
their powers, maintained a kind of political freedom in- 
die ftate, while private parties were *fubje<& to continual' 
wrongs and oppreflibns. Their pofterity-, in times more* 
poliflied, have reprefled the civil difordfers in which the 
activity of earlier ages chiefly confided } but they emn 
ploy the calm- they have gained, not in fbftering a zeal'* 
for thofe laws, and" that conflitution of government, to 
which they owe their protection, but in pradtifing apart, 
and each for himfelf, the feveral- arts of perfonal ad- 
vancement, or profit, which their political eftablifliments 
may enable them to purfue with fuccefs, Gommerce,- 

which- 
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which may be fuppofed^to comprehend every lucrative 
art, is accordingly confidered as the great objett of na- 
tions, and the principal ftudy of mankind* 

St> much are we accuftomed to confider perfonal for- 
tune as the fole.objedt of care, that- evea under popular^ 
eftablifliments, and in ftates where different orders of 
men arcrfummoned to partake in the government of their 
country, and where the liberties they enjoy cannot be. 
long preferved, without vigilance and adtivity on the part 
of the fubjeft ; ilill they, who,, ia the vulgar phrafe, have 
not theiir fortunes to make, . are fuppofed ta be at a lofs> 
for occupation, and betake themfelves tofolitary paftimes,. 
or cultivate .what they are pleafed - to call x tafle for gar- 
dening, building, drawing,, or mufic. With this aid, they, 
endeavour to fill up the blanks of a liftlefs life, and avoid 
the neceflity of curing their languors by any politive fer- 
vke to their country, or to mankind. . 

The weak or the malicious are well employed in any 
thing that , is innocent; and are- fortunate in finding 
any occupation which prevents the effects of a temper 
that would prey upon themfelves, or upon their fellow- 
creatures. But they who are blefied with a happy d if- 
pofition, with capacity and vigour, incur a real de- 
bauchery, by having any amufement that occupies an . 
improper fhare of their time j and are really cheated ' 
of their happinefs, in being made to believe, that any/ 
occupation or gaftimc is. better fitted -to amufe them- 
felves,. 
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felves, than that which at the fame time produces feme 
real good to their fellow-creatures. 

This fort of entertainment, indeed, cannot be the 
choice of the mercenary, the envious, or the malignant* 
Its value is known only to perfons of an oppofite temper ; 
and to their experience alone we appeal. Guided by 
mere difpofition, and without the aid of refledtion, in 
bufinefs, in friendfhip, and in public life, they often 
acquit themfclves well ; and borne with fatisfa&ion on^ 
the tide of their emotions and fentiments, enjoy the pre* 
fent hour, without recolleftion of the paft, or hopes of 
the future. It is in fpecuiation, not in pradHce, thejf 
are made to difcover, that virtue is a talk of feverity and? 
felf-denial* 


S £ C T. 11 
Of N-atimal Felicity. 

MA N is, by nature, the member of a community * 
and when confidered in this capacity, the indivi- 
dual appears to be no longer made for himfelf. f He mufl? 
forego his happinefs and : his freedom, where thefe intem 
fere with the good of foctety. He is only part of a whole j 
and the praife we think due to his virtue, is but a branch 
of that more general commendation we beftow on- the 
member of a body, on the part of a fabric or engine* 

foe 
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' ... 

for bemg well fitted 'lo'oecupy its place, and to produce 

its effe<5h 

If this follow from the relation of a part to its whole, 
and if the;public good be a principal object with indivi- 
duals, it is likewife true, that the happinefs of indivi- 
dual* is the great «nd of civil fociety : for in what fenfe 
-can a 'public .enjoy any good, if its members, conHdered 
apart, be unhappy 1 


interefts of -fociety, however, and of its mem- 
bers, are «afily reconciled. If the individual owe every 
degree of corriideraxjoo to the public, he receives, in pay- 
sag that wery eoafideration, the gceateft happinefs of 
-whidh his nature is capable ; and the greateft bl effing 
that the public can bellow oa itB members, is to keep 
dmcm attached to itfelf. That is the moil happy flare, 

1 

which is moft beloved by its i«b}e&8 j and tliey are the 
inoft happy men, whofe hearts, are engaged to a commu- 
nity, in which they find every obje& of generofity and 
zeal, -and a fcope to the exercife of every talent, and of 
every wiuous difpofition. 

After weibave thus found general maxims, the greater 
part etf out trouble remains, their juft application to 
particular cafes. Nations are different in rcfpeft to their 
exteot, numbers of people, and wealth * in rcipecfk to 
the art* they pra&ife, and the accommodations they have 
procured. Th^fe circumstances may not only affec5fc the 
flMOBers of w^n> they even, in our efteenx, come into 

competition 
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competition with the article of manners itfelf ; are fup- 
pofed to conftitute a national felicity,. independent of vir- 
tue ; and give a title, upon which we indulge our own 
vanity, and that of other nations, as we do that of pri- 
vate men, on the fcore of their fortunes and honours. 

But if this way ' of meafurkig happinefs, when ap- 
plied to private men, be ruinous and falfe, it is fo»o lefs 
when applied to nations. Wealth, commerce, extent of 
territory, and the knowledge of arts, are, when properly 
employed, the means of prefervation, and the founda- 
tions of power. If - they fail in part, the nation is wea- 
' kened j if they were entirely with-held, *he -race would 
-perifh: their tendency is to maintain numbers of men, 
• but not to conftitute happinefs. They will accordingly 
maintain - the wretched, as well as the happy. They an- 
fwer one purpofc/ but are not therefore fufficient for all \ 
and are of little fignificance, when only employed to 
maintain a timid, .dejedbed, and fervile j>eqple. 

Great and powerful ftates are able to overcome and 
fubdue the weak ; polifhed and commercial nations have 
more wealth, and pra&ife a greater variety of arts, than 
the Tude : but the happinefs of men, in all cafes alike, 
confifls in the bleflings of a candid, an adtive, and ftre- 
nuous mind.' - And if we confider the ftate of fociety 
merely as that into which mankind are led by their pro- 
penfities, as a ftate to be^valued from its efFedl in^refer- 
ving the fpecies, in ripening their talents, and exciting 
their virtues, we need not enlarge our>communities, in 

6 order 
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order to enjoy thefe advantages. Wq frequently obtain 
them in the moft rea&rkable degree, where nations re- 
main independent, and are of a fmall extent. 

To increafe the numbers of mankind, - may be admit- 
ted as a great and important obje<5t: but to extend the 
limits of any particular ftate, is not, perhaps, the way 
.to objaiu it ; while we defire that our fellow-creatures 
fhould multiply, it does not follow, that the whole fhould, 
if poflible, be united under one head. We afe apt to ad- 
mire the empire of the Romans, as a model of national 
greatnefs auijl fplendour : but the greatnefs we admire in 
this cafe, was ruinous to the virtue and the happinefs 
of mankind ; it was found to be inconfiftent with all 
the advantages which that conquering people had for- 
merly enjoyed in the articles of government and man- 
ners. 

4 

m 

The emulation of nations proceeds from their divifion. 
A duller of ftat$s, like a company of men, find the ex- 
erqife of their reafon, and the teft of their virtues, in 
the affairs they tranfatt, upon a foot trf equality, and of 
feparate intereft. The meafures taken for fefety, including 
great part of the national policy, are relative in every ftate 
to what is apprehended from abroad. Athens was necef- 
fary to Sparta, in the exercife of her virtue, as fteel is to flint 
in the produ&ion of fire ; and if the cities of Greece had 
been united under one head, we fhould never have heard 
of Epaminondas or Thrafybulus, of Lycurgus or Solon. 

M When 
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When we reafbft in behalf of our fpecies, therefore, 
although we may lament the abufes which fometimes 
arife from independence, and oppofition of intereft ; yet* 
whilll any- degrees of virtue remain with mankind, we 
cannot wifh to croud under one eftablifhment, numbers 
of men who may ferve to conftitute feveral ; or to com- 
mit affairs to the condudfc of one fenate, one Iegiflative or 
executive power, which, upon a diftin<5t and feparate foot- 
ing, might f urnilh an exercife of ability, and a theatre of 
glory, to many. 

This may be a fubjedl upon which no determinate 
rule can be given* but the admiration of boundlefs domi- 
nion is a ruinous error ; and in no iriftance, perhaps, is, 
the real intereft of mankind more entirely miftaken- 

The meafure of enlargement to be wifhed for any 
particular ftate, is. often to. be taken from the condition 
of its neighbours. . Where a number of ftates are conti- 
guous, they fliould be near an equality, in order that they 
may be mutually ohjedls of refpe6t and confideration,, 
and in order that they may poftefs that independence in 
which the political life of a nation confifts. 

When, the kingdoms of Spain were united, when the 
great fiefs in France were annexed to the crown, it was no 
longer expedient for the nations of Great Britain to con- 
tinue disjoined^ 

Thx 
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Th b fmall republics of Greece, indeed, by their fubdi- 
vifiona, and the . balance of their power, found almoft in 
every village the objeft of nations. Every little diftridl 
was a nurfery of excellent men, and what is now the 
wretched corner of a great empire, was the field on which 
mankind have reaped their principal honours. But in 
modern Europe, republics of a fimilar extent, ai;e likp 
ihrubs, under the fhade of a taller wood, choaked by thp 
neighbourhood of more powerful ftates. In their cafe, a 
certain difproportion of force fruftrates, in a great me^- 
fure, the advantage of feparation. They are like the .trader 
in Poland, who is the more defpicable, and the Ids fecure, 
that he is neither mailer noi* Have* 

'. j . .'...■. 
Independsnt communities, in the mean time, however 

weak, are averfe to a coalition, not only where . it comes 
with an air of impofition, or unequal treaty, but even 
where it implies no more than the admiflion of new mem- 
bers to an equal fhare of confideration with the old. The 
citizen has no intereft in .the annexation of kingdoms ; 
he muft find his importance diminifhed, as the ftate is 
enlarged : but ambitious men, under the enlargement of 
territory, find a. more plentiful harvcft of power,* arid 
of wealth, while government itfelf is : an eafier talk. 
Hence the ruinous progrefs of empire j and hence free 
nations, under the fliew of acquiring dominion, fuffer 
themfelves, in the end, to be yoked with the flaves they 

had conquered. '" ; 

.Mj ., Ova 
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Our defire to augment the force of a nation is the 
only pretext for enlarging its territory j but this taea- 
jfure, -when purfued to extremes, felddm fails to fhiftrate 
itfelf. 

Notwithstanding the advantage of numbers, and 
fuperior refouttes in war, the ftrength of a nation is 
derived from the chara&er, hot from the 'wealth, nor 
fr^ym the multitude of its people. If the treasure of a 
•ftate can* hire numbers of men, ereel: ramparts, and fur- 
niih the implements of war % the pofleflions of the fearful 
are eafily fdized j a, timorous multitude falls into Tout 
of itfelf ; ramparts may be fcaled where they axe not 
defended by valour ; and arms are of confeq^ience only 
in the hands of the brave. The band to which Agefiiaus 
pointed as the wall of his city, made a defence for their 
country more permanent, and more «ffe&ual, than the 
rock and the cttttent with which other cities were 
fortified. 

We fhould owe little to that ftatefman who were to 
contrive a defence that might fuperfede the external ufes 
of virtue. It. is wifely ordered for man, as a rational 
being, that xht employment of reafon is neceflary to his 
prefervatioe : it is fortunate for hitn, in the puffuit of 
diftin&ion, that his perfonal confideratibn depends on his 

character; and it is fortunate for nations, that, in order 

■-**■ . ■•.■'... ' * 

to be powerful and fafe, they inuft ftrive to maintain 

the courage, and cultivate the virtues, of their people. 

By the ufe of fuch means, they at once gain their ex- 

ternal ends, and are happy. 

Peace 
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. Pbacs and unanimity are commonly considered as the 
principal foundations of public felicity j yet the rival- 
ihip of feparate communities, and the agitations of a 
free people, are the principles of political life, and the 
fchool of men. How £hall we reconcile thefe jarring and 

* 

oppofite tenets? It is, perhaps, not neceflary to recon- 
cile them. The pacific may do what they can to allay 
the animosities, and to reconcile the opinions, of men; 
and it trill be happy if they can Succeed in repreffing 
their crimes, and in calming the word of their pafljons. 
Nothing, in the mean time, but corruption or llavery 
can fupprefs the debates that fubfift among men of in- 
tegrity, who bear an equal part in the administration of 
fiate.. 

A perfect agreement in matters of opinion is not to be 
obtained in the moil felect company ; and if it were, 
what would become of fociety ? " The Spartan legif- 
4 lator," fays Plutarch, " appears to have fown the feeds 
' of variance and difienfion among his countrymen : 
•■ he meant that good citizens Should be led to difpute ; 
* he considered emulation as the brand by which their 
virtues were kindled ; aftd ieemed to apprehend, that 
** a cotrfplaifance, by which men iftibmit their opinions 
, " without examination, is a principal four-ce of cornpp- 

* tion." 


rFoR*is of government are tuppoied to decide of the 
-facppinefs >or tnifery of .mankind. But forms of go- 
ircnaitent mull be varied, in order to fuit the extent, 

8 the 
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the way of fubfiftence, the chara&er, and the manners 
of different nations. In fome cafes, the multitude may 
be fuffered to govern themfelves ; in others, they mull 
be feverely reftrained. The inhabitants of a village in 
fome primitive age, may have been fafely intrufted to 
the condudt of reafon, and to the fuggeftion of their 
innocent views ; but the tenants of Newgate can fcarcely 
be traded, with chains locked to their bodies, and bars 
of iron fixed to their legs. How is it poflible, therefore, 
to find any fingle form of government that would fuit 
mankind in every condition ? 

We proceed, however, in the following fedlion, to point 
out the diftindlions, and to explain the language which 
occurs in this place, on the head of different models for 
fubordination and government. 


S E C T. X. 
The fame fubjeSi continued. 

IT is a common obfervation, That mankind were origi- 
nally equal. They have indeed by nature equal 
rights to their prefervation, and to the ufe of their ta- 
lents ; but they are fitted for different Nations ; and* 
when they are clafled by a rule taken from this circum- 
fiance, they fuffer no injuftice on the fide of their 'na- 
tural rights. It is obvious, that fome mode of fubor- 
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dination is as neceflary to men as fociety itfelf ; and 
this, not only to attain the ends of government, but to 
. comply with an order eftablifhed by nature. 

Prior to any political inftitution whatever, men are 
qualified by a great diverfity of talents, by a different 
tone of the foul, and ardour of the paflions, to aft a va- 
riety of parts. Bring them together, each* will find his 
place. They cenfure or applaud in a body ; they con- 
fult and deliberate in more feleft parties ; they take or 
give an afcendant as individuals ; and numbers are by 
this means fitted to aft in company, and to preferve their 
communities, before any formal diftribution of office ia 
made. 

We are formed to aft in this manner ; and if we 
have any doubts with . relation to the rights <tf govern- 
ment in general, we owe our perplexity more to the fub- 
tilties of the fpeculative, than to any uncertainty in the 
feelings of the heart. Involved in the resolutions of our 
company, we move with the croud before we have de- 
termined the rule by which its will is colieftecL We 
follow a leader, before we have fettled the ground of 
his pretenfions, or adjufted the form of his. eleftion :: 
and it is not till after mankind have committed many 
errors in the capacities of magiftrate and fiihjeft, that 
they think of making government kfeif a fubjeft o£ rulea*. 

If therefore, in confidering the. variety of forms un- 
der which fociexies ftibfift,, the caJ&iifl is pleafed to. in- 
quire* 


4 
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quire, What title one man, or any number of men, have 
to controul his a&ions ? he may be anfwered, None at 
all, provided that his attions have no effeft to the pre- 
judice of his fellow-creatures ; but if they have, the 
rights of defence, and the obligation to reprefs the com- 
miffion of wrongs, belong to collective bodies, as well 
as to individuals. Many rude nations, having no formal 
tribunals for the judgment of crimes, aflemble, when 
alarmed by any flagrant offence, and take their mea- 
fures with the criminal as they would with an enemy. 

But will this confideration, which confirms the title 
to fovereignty, where it is exfcrcifed by the fociety in its 
collective capacity, or by thofe to whom the powers of 
the whole are committed, like wife fupport the claim to 
•dominion; where-ever it is cafually lodged, or even wh^re 
it is only maintained by force ? 

This queftkm may be fufficiently anfwered, by obfer- 
Ting, that a right to do juftice* and to do good, is com- 
petent to every individual, tar order of men } and that 
the exereife of this right has no limits but in the defeCfc 
of power. But a right to do wrong, or to commit in- 
juftice, is an abufe of language, and a contradiction in 
terms. It is ho more competent to the collective body 
of a people, than it is to any fingle ufurper. When we 
admit fuch a prerogative in the cafe of any fovereign, 
"we can only mean to exprefs the extent of his power, 
and the force •with which he is enabled to execute his 
pleafure. Such a prerogative is aflumed by the leader 

of 
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of banditti at the head of his gang, or by a defpotic 
prince at the head of his troops. When the fword is 
prefented by either, the traveller or the inhabitant may 
fubmit from a fenfe of neceflity or fear j but he lies 
under no obligation from a motive of duty or juftice. 

The multiplicity of forms, in the mean time, which 
different focietics offer to our view, is almoft infinite. 
The clafles into which they diftribute their members, 
the manner in which they eftablifli the legiflative and 
executive powers, the imperceptible circumftances by 
which they are led to have different cuftoms, and to 
confer on their governors unequal meafurcs of power 
and authority, give rife to perpetual diftindtions between 
conftitutions the moft nearly refembling each other, and 
give to human affairs a variety in detail, which, in its 
full extent, no understanding can comprehend, and no 
memory retain. ♦ 

In order to have a general and comprehenfive know- 
ledge of the whole, we muft be determined on this, as 
on every other fubjecSt, to overlook many particulars 
and Angularities, diftinguifliing different governments ; 
to fix our attention on certain points, in which many 
agree ; and thereby eftablifh a few general heads, under 
which the fubjecfl may be diftinc5lly confidcred. When 
we have marked the charadteriftics which form the 
general points of coincidence ; when w:e have purfued 
them to their confequences in the feveral modes of le- 
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giflation, execution, and judicature, in the eftablifli- 
ments which relate to police, commerce, religion, or 
domeftic life ; we have made an acquisition of know- 
ledge, which, though it does not fuperfede the neceflity 
of experience, may ferve to dire& our inquiries,' and, in 
the midft of affairs, to give an order and a method for 
the arrangement of particulars that occur to our obfer- 
vation. 

When I recollect what the Prefident Montefqirieu ha& 
written, I am at a lofs to tell, why I fhould treat of hu- 
man affairs : but I too am inftigated by my reflexions, 
and my fentiments j and I may utter them more to the 
comprehenfion of ordinary capacities,, becauSe I am more 
on the level of ordinary men. If ^t be neceSIary to pave 
the way for what follows on the general hiftory of nations 
by giving fome account of the heads under which various 
forms of government may b6 conveniently ranged, the 
reader Should perhaps be referred to what has been al- 
ready delivered on the fubjeft by this profound politician 
and amiable moralift. In his writings will be found, not 
only the original of what I am now, for the fake of order, 
to copy from him, but likewife probably the fource of 
many obfervations, which, in different places, I may, un- 
der the belief of invention, have repeated, without quot- 
ing their author. 

The ancient philofophers treated of government com- 
monly under three heads j the Democratic, the Aristo- 
cratic, 
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cratic, and the Defpotic. Their attention was chiefly- 
occupied with the varieties of a republican government ; 
and they paid little regard to a very important dift in c- 
tion, which Mr. Montefquieu has made, between defpo- 
tifm and monarchy. He tod has confidered government 
as reducible to three general forms ; and, " to under- 
4t ftand the nature of each," he obferves, " it is fuffici- 
" ent to recal ideas which arc familiar with men of 
41 the leafl reflection, who admit three definitions, or ra- 
" ther three fadls : That a republic is a ftate in which 
" the people in a collective body, or a part of the people, 
" poflefs the fovereign power : That monarchy is that 
" in which one man governs, according to fixed and de- 
" terminate laws : And a defpotifm is that in which one 
4f man, without law, or rule of adminiftration, by the 

" mere impulfe of vfiH or caprice, decides and carries 
" every thing before him." 

Republics admit of a very material diftin&ion, which 
is pointed out in the general definition ; that between 
democracy and ariftocracy. In the firft, fupreme power 
remains in the hands of the collective body. Every office 
of magiftracy, at the nomination of this fovereign, is 
open to every citizen ; who, in the difcharge of his duty, 
becomes the minifter of the people, and accountable to 
them for every objedl of his truft. 

In the fecond, the fovercignty is lodged in a particu- 
lar clafs, or order of men ; who, being once named, con- 
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tinue for life •, or by the hereditary diftin&ions of birth 
and fortune, are advanced to a flation of permanent fu- 
periority. From this order, and by their nomination, all 
the offices of magiftracy are filled ; and in the different 
affemblies which they conftitute, whatever relates to the 
legiflation, the execution, or jurifdicftion, is finally deter- 
mined. 

Mr. Montefquieu has pointed out the fentiments or 
maxims from which men muft be fuppofed to adl under 
thefe different governments. 

In democracy, they muft love equality ; they muft re- 
Ipedt the rights of their fellow- citizens ; they muft unite 
by the common ties of afFedtion to the ftate. In forming 
perfonal pretentions, they muft be fatisfied with that de- 
gree of confideration they can procure by their abilities 
fairly meafured with thofe of an opponent; they muft 
labour for the public without hope of profit ; they muft 
rejedl every attempt to create a perfonal dependence. 
Candour, force, and elevation of mind* in fhort, are the* 
props of democracy ; and virtue is the principle of con— 
diift required to its prefervatiom 

How beautiful a pre-eminence on the fide of popular r 
government ! and how ardently fhould mankind wifh : 
for the form, if it tended to eftablifh the principle, or 
were, in every inftance, a fure indication of its pre-- 
fence ! 
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But perhaps we muft have poflelled the principle^ 
in order, with any hopes of advantage, to receive the 
form ; and where the firft is entirely extinguiflied, the 1 
other may be fraught with evil, if any additional eviT 
deferves to be fhunned where men are already unhappy. 

At Conftantinople or Algiers, it is a miferable fpec- 
tacle when men pretend to aft on a foot of equality : they 
only mean to fhake off the reftraints of government, and ; 
to feize as much as they can of that fpoil, which, in or- 
dinary times, is ingroffed by the mailer they ferve. 

It is one advantage of democracy, that the principal" 
ground of diftin&ion being perfonal qualities, men are 
clafled according to their abilities, and to the merit' 
of their a<5tions. Though all have equal pretenfions to / 
power, yet the flate is actually governed by a few.- 
The majority of the people, even in their capacity of 1 
fovereign, only pretend to employ their fenfes ; to feel, . 
when prefTed by national inconveniencies, or threatened 
By public dangers •, and with the ardour which is apt 
to arife in crouded aflemblies, to urge the purfuits in" 
which they are engaged, or to repel the attacks with: 
whiclv they are menaced. 

The moll perfeft equality of rights can never exclude" 

the afcendant of fuperior minds, nor the aflemblies of 

a collective body govern without the direction of fe- 
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left councils. On this account, popular government 
may be confounded with ariftocracy. But this alone 
does not conftitute the chara&er of ariftocratical govern- 
ment. Here the members of the ftate are divided, at 
leaft, into two clafies ; of which one is deftined to com- 
mand, the other to ob^y. No merits or defeats can raife 
or fink a perfon from one clafs to the other. The only 
effedt of perfonal character is, to procure the individual 
a fuitable degree of confideration with his own order, not 
to vary his rank. In one fituation he is taught to afTume, 
in another to yield the pre-eminence. He occupies the 
ftation of patron or client, and is either the fovereign or 
the fubjedt of his country. The whole citizens may unite 
mi executing the plans of ftate, but never in deliberating 
oft ks meafures, or ena&ing its laws. What belongs to 
the whole people under democracy, is here confined to a 
part Members of the fuperior order, are among them- 
felves, poflibly, clafled according to their abilities, but 
retain a perpetual afcendant over thofe of inferior ftation. 
They are at once the fervants and the mafters of the 
ftate, and pay with their perfonal attendance and with 
their blood for die civil or military honours they enjoy. 

To maintain for himfelf, and to admit in his fellow- 
citizen, a perfect equality of privilege and ftation, is no 
longer the leading maxim of the member of fuch a com- 
munity. The rights of men are modified by their condi- 
tion. One order claims more than it is willing to yield ; 

the 
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the other muft be ready to yield what it does not afliime 
to itfelf : and it is with good reafon that Mr. Montef- 
quieu gives to the principle of fuch governments the 
name of moderation^ not of virtue. 

The elevation of one clafs is a moderated arrogance ;; 
the fubmifflon of the other a limited deference. The firft 
muft be careful, by concealing the invidious part of their 
diftindtion, to palliate what is grievous in the public ar- 
rangement, and by their education, their cultivated man- 
ners, and improved talents, to appear qualified for the 
ftations they occupy. The other muft be , taught to 
yield, from refpedt and perfonal attachment, what could 
not otherwife be extorted by force. When this modera- 
tion fails on either fide, the conftitution totters. A po- 
pulace enraged to mutiny, may claim the right of 
equality to which they are admitted in democratical 
ftates ; or a nobility bent on dominion, may chufe among; 
themfelves, or find already pointed out to* them, a fove- 
reign, who, by advantages of fortune; popularity, or 
abilities, is ready to feize for his own family, that en- 
vied power, which has already carried his order beyond 
the limits of moderation, and ihfe&ed particular men- 
with a boundlefs ambition. 

Monarchies have accordingly been found with the 
recent marks of ariftocracy.. There, however, the mo* 
narch is only the firft among the nobles ; he muft be fa- 
tisfied with a limited power ; his fubjecls are ranged into 
<laffes i he finds on every quarter a pretence to privi- 
lege, 
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lege, that circumfcribes his authority ; and he finds a 
force fufficient to confine his admin iflration within , cer- 
tain bounds of equity, and determinate laws. 

Under fuch governments, however, the love of equa- 
lity is prepofterous, and moderation itfelf is unnecefTary. 
The object of every rank is precedency, and every order 
may difplay its advantages to their full extent. The fo- 
vereign himfclf owes great part of his authority to the 
founding titles and the dazzling equipage which he exhi- 
bits in public. The fubordinate ranks lay claim to im- 
portance by a like exhibition, and for that purpofe cany 
in every inftant the enfigns of their birth, or the orna- 
ments of their fortune. What elfe could mark out to the 
individual the relation in which he (lands to his fellow- 
fubjedts, or diftinguifh the numberlcfs ranks that fill up 
the interval between the Hate of the fovereign and that of 
the pcafant ? Or what elfe could, in flates of a great ex- 
tent, preferve any appearance of order, among members 
difunited by ambition and intereft, and deftined to form 
a community, without the fenfe of any common con- 
cern ? 

Monarchies are generally found, where the flate is 
enlarged in population and in territory, beyond the num- 
bers and dimenfions that are confident with republican 
government. Together with thefe circumflances, great 
inequalities arife in the diftribution of property ; and the 
defire of pre-eminence becomes the predominant paflion. 
Every rank would exercife its prerogative, and the fove- 
reign 
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reign is perpetually tempted to enlarge his own; if fub^ 
jedts, who defpair of precedence, plead for equality, he 
js willing to favour their claims, and to aid them in pro- 
curing what muft weaken a force, with which he him- 
felf is, on many occafions, obliged to contend. In the 
event of fuch a policy, many . ii\vidious diftindtions and 
grievance^ peculiar to monarchical government, may, in 
appearance, be removed ; but the ftate of equality to 
which the fubjedls approach, is that of flaves, equally 
dependent on the will of a mailer, not that of freemen 
in a condition to .maintain their own, 

The principle of monarchy, according to Montefquieu, 
is honour. Men may poffefs good qualities, elevation of 
mind, and fortitude ; but the fenfe of equality, that will 
bear no incroachment on the perfpnal rights of the 
meaneft citizen ; the indignant fpirit, that will not court a 
protection, nor accept as a favour, what is due as a 

* 

right ; the public affedlion, which is founded on the ne^ 
gledt of perfonal confiderations, are neither confident with 
the prefervation of the conftitution, nor agreeable to the 
habits acquired in any ftatipn affigned to its members. 

Every condition is pofleflcd of peculiar dignity, and 
points out a propriety of condudt, which men of flation 
are obliged to maintain. In the commerce of fuperiors 
and inferiors, it is the object of ambition, and of vani- 
ty, to refine on the advantages of rank j while, to facili- 
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tate the intercourfe of polite fociety, it is the aim of good 
breeding, to difguife or reject them; 

Though the objects of confideration are rather the 
dignities of flation than perfonal qualities ; though friend- 
fliip cannot be formed by mere inclination, nor alliances 
by the mere choice of the heart ; yet men fo united, and 
even without changing their order, are highly fufcepti- 
ble of moral excellence, or liable to many different degrees 
of corruption. They may adt a vigorous part as mem- 
bers of the date, an amiable one in the cbmmerce of 
private fociety ; or they may yield up their dignity as citi- 
zens, even while they raife their arrogance and prefump- 
tion as private parties. 

In monarchy, all orders of men derive their honours 
from the crown ; but they continue to hold them as a 
right, and they exercife a fubordinate power in the {late, 
founded on the permanent . rank they enjoy, and on the 
attachment of thofe whom they are appointed to lead and 
proteft. Though th£y do not force themfelves into na- 
tional councils, and public aflemblies, and though the 
name of fenate is unknown ; yet the fentiments they 
adopt muft have weight with the fovereign ; and every 
individual, in his feparate capacity, in fome meafure, de- 
liberates for his country. In whatever does not derogate 
from his rank, he has an arm ready to ferve the com^ 
munlty ; in whatever alarms his fenfe of honour, he has 
averfions and diflikes, which amount to a negative on the 
will of his prince. 

i Intanglei> 
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In tang led together by the reciprocal ties of depen* 
dence and protection, though not combined by the fenfe 
of a common intereft, the fubjedts of monarchy, like 
thofe of republics, find themfelves occupied as the mem- 
bers of an a<SHve fociety, and engaged to treat with then: 
fellow-creatures on a liberal footing* If thofe principles 
of honour which fave the individual from fervility in 
his own perfon, or from becoming ai> engine of oppref- 
fion in the hands of another, Ihould fail ; if they fhould 
give way to the maxims of commerce, to the refinements 
of a fupppfed philofophy, or to the mifplaced ardours of 
a republican fpirit ; if they are betrayed by the cowardice 
of fubjedfcs, or fubdued by the ambition of princes ; what 
muft become of the nations of Europe I 

Despotism is monarchy corrupted, in which a court and 
a prmjce in appearance remain, but in which every fubor- 
dinate rank is deftroyed ; in which the fubjedt is told, that 
he has no rights ; that he cannot poflefs any property, nor 
' fill any ftation, independent of the momentary will of his 
prince. Thefe do&rines are founded on the maxims of 
conqueft ; they muft be inculcated with the whip and the 
fword j arid are beft received under the terror of chains 
and imprifonment. Fear, therefore, is the principle 
which qualifies the fubjedt to occupy his ftation : and 
the fovereign, who holds out the enfigns of terror fo 
freely to others, has abundant reafon to give this paflion 
a principal place with himfelf. That tenure which he has 
devifed for the rights of others, is foon applied to his 
own i and from his eager defire to fecute, or to extend, 
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his power, he finds it become, like the fortunes of his 
people, a creature of mere imagination and unfettled ca- 
price. 

Whilst we thus, with fo much accuracy, can affign 
the ideal limits that may diflinguifh conftitutions of go- 
vernment, we find them, in reality, both in refp«& to the 
principle and the form, varioufly blended together. In 
what fociety are not men clafied by external diftm&ons, 
as well as perfonal qualities ? In what ftate are they not 
actuated by a variety of principles ; juftice, honour, mo< 
deration, and fear? It is the purpbfe of fcience, not todif- 
guife this confufion in its objedt, but, in the multiplicity 
and combination of particulars, to find the principal points 
which deferve our attention, and which, being well un- 
derftood, fave us from the embarrafTment which the va- 
rieties of Angular cafes might otherwife create. In the 
fame degree in which governments require men to aft 
from principles of virtue, of honour, or of fear, they are 
more or tefs* fully comprifed under the heads of republic, 
monarchy, or defpotifm, and the general theory is more 
or lefs applicable to their particular cafe. 

« 

Forms of government, in fa&, mutually approach or 
recede by many, and often infenfible gradations. Demo- 
cracy, by admitting certain inequalities of rank, ap- 
proaches to ariftocracy. In popular, as well as ariftocra- 
fcical governments,, particular men, by their perfonal au- 
tbority, and fometimes by the credit of their family, 
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have maintained a fpecies of monarchical power. The. 
monarch is limited in different degrees ; even the defpo- 
tic prince is only that monarch whofe fubjedls claim the 
feweft privileges,, or who is himfelf beft prepared to fub- 
due. them by force. All thefe varieties are but fleps in 
the hiitory of mankind, and mark the fleeting and tran- 
fient . iituatioiis through, which they have palled,, while 
fupported by virtue,, or depreffed by vice. 

, Perfect democracy and defpotifm appear to be the 

pppofite extremes to which conftitutions of government 

•* • ^ . .. . . . , _ ^ . . . 

are fometimes carried. "Under the firft, a perfedt virtue is 
required j under the fecond, a total corruption is fuppofed : 
yet in point of mere form, there being nothing 'fixed in 
the ranks and diftin&ions of men, beyond the cafual and 
temporary polTeflipn of power, focieties eafily pafs from 
a. ccftiditiou in which every individual has an equal title 
to reign, into one in which they are equally deflined tot 
ferve. The fame qualities in both, courage, popularity* 
addrefs, and military condu<5t, raife the ambitious to emi- 
nence. With thefe qualities, the citizen or the flave 
eafily pafies frpm the ranks to, the command of an army, 
from an -obfcure to an illuftrious ftation. In either, a 
fingle perfon may rule with .unlimited fway j and in both^ 
the populace may break down every barrier of order t 
and reftraint of law. 

If we fuppofe that the equality eftablifhed among the 
fubje<5ls of a defpotic flate, has infpired its members witff 
Mfcinfidence, intrepidity, and the love of juftice j * the de- 
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fjHJtic pfir\«, having teafed to be an obje& of fear, muft 
fink among the croud. If, on the contrary, the perfonal 
equality whteh is enjoyed by die members of a demo- 
critical ftate, mould be valued merely as an equal pre- 
tention to the obje&s of avarice and ambition, the mo- 
narch may ftart up anew, and be fupported by thofe 
who mean to fhare in his profits. When the covetous 
and mercenary aflemble in parties,, it is of no con- 
ference under what leader they inlift, whether Cse- 
far or Potnpey j the hopes of rapine or power are the 
Only motives from which they become attached to 
either. 

i 

lit the difoftkr of corrupted focieties, the fcene has 
l*wi frequently changed from democracy to defpotifm, 
*&€ from thfe laft too, in ks rum, to the firft. From amidft 
itie democracy of corrupt men, and from a fcene of law- 
less confu&on, the tyrant afcends a throne with arms 
rfcekirtg m blood. But his abufes, or his weaknefles, in 
the ftatioh hfe has gained, in their ttirn, awaken and give 
Tfray to the flpfrit of mutiny and revenge. The cries of 
murder and defoliation, which in the ordinary courfe of 
Jtailitary government terrified the fubjeft in his private 
retreat, atre carried through the vaults, and made to 
pierce the grates and iron doors of the feraglio. Demo- 
cracy feems to revive in a fcene of wild diforder and tu- 
mult : but both the extremes are but the tranfient fits of 
parozyfm or languor in a diftempered ftate. 
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If men be any where arrived at this meafure of depra- 
vity, there* appears no immediate hope of redrefs. Nei- 
ther the afcendency of the multitude, nor that of the ty- 
rant, will fecure the adminiftratioji of juftice : neither the 
licence of mere tumult, nor the calm of dejection and 
fervitude, will teach the citizen that he was bora for can- 
dour and affection to his fellow-creatures. And if the 
fpeculative would find that habitual ftate of war which 
they are fometimes pleafed to honour with the name of 
the Jlate of nature, they will find it in the conteft that fub- 
fifts between the defpotical prince and his fubje&s, not in 
the firft approaches of a rude and fimple tribe to the con- 
dition and the domeftic arrangement of nations. 
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PART SECOND, 


Of the Hiftory of Rude Nations. 


*********************************************** 


SECT. 


. * 


Of the Informations on this fuhjeSl which are derived 

from Antiquity. 

TH E hiftory of mankind is confined within a limited 
period, and from every quarter brings an intima- 
tion that human affairs have had a beginning. Nations, 
diftinguifhed by the pofleflion of arts, and the felicity of 
their political eftablifhments, have been derived from a 
feeble original, and ftill preferve in their ftory the indi- 
cations of a flow and gradual progrefs, by which this 
diftin&ion was gained. The antiquities of every people, 
however diverfified, and however difguifed, contain the 
fame information on this point. 

In facred hiftory, we find the parents of the fpecies, 
as yet a Angle pair, fent forth to inherit the earth, and 

to 
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to force a fubfiftence for themfelves amidft the briers 
mnd thorns which were made to abound on its furface. 
Their race, which was again reduced to a few, had to 
ftruggle with the dangers that await a weak and infant 
fpecies j and after many ages elapfed, the moft refpe&a- 
ble nations took their rife from one or a few families that 
had paftured their flocks in the defert. 

Thb Grecians derive their own origin from unfettled 
tribes, whofe frequent migrations are a proof of the 
rude and infant date of their communities ; and whofe 
warlike exploits, (o much celebrated in ftory, only ex- 
hibit the ftruggles with which they difputed the poflef- 
fion of a country they afterwards, by their talent for 
fable, by their arts, and their policy, rendered fo famous 
in the hiftory of mankind. 

Italy muft have been divided into many rude and 
feeble cantons, when a band of robbers, as we are 
taught to confider them, found a fecure fettlement on 
the banks of the Tiber, and when a people, yet compo- 
fed only of one fex, fuftained the character of a nation. 
Rome, for many ages, faw, from her walls, on every 
fide, the territory of her enemies, and found as little to 
check or to ftifle the weaknefs of her infant power, as 
flie did afterwards to reftrain the progrefs of her extended 
empire. Like a Tartar or a Scythian horde, which had 
pitched on a fettlement, this nafcent community was 
equal, if not fuperior, to every tribe in its neighbour- 
hood} and the oak which has covered the field with 
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its fhade, was once a feeble plant in the nurfery, and 
not to be diftinguifhed from the weeds by which its early 
growth was reftrained. 

• The Gauls and the Germans are come to our know- 
ledge with the marks of a fimilar condition ; and the in- 
habitants of Britain, at the time of the firft Roman in- 
vafions, refembled, in many things, the prefent natives 
of North America : they were ignorant of agriculture ; 
they painted their bodies; and ufed for cloathing, the 
fkins of beafts. 

Such therefore appears to have been the commence- 
ment of hiftory with all nations, and in fuch circumftan- 
ces are we to lodk for the original character of mankind. 
The inquiry refers to a diftant period, . and every con- 
clufion fhould build on the fadls which are preferred 
for our ufe. Our method, notwithstanding, too frequent- 
ly, is to reft the whole on cqnje<5hire ; to impute every 
advantage of our nature to thofe arts which we oui> 
felves poflefs ; and to imagine, " that a mere negation 
of all our virtues is a fufficient defcription of man in his 
original -ftate. We are ourfelves the fuppofed ftandards 
of politenefs and civilization ; and where our own fea- 
tures do not appear, we apprehend, that there is nothing 
which deferves to be known. But it is probable that 
here, as in many other cafes, we are ill qualified, from 
our fuppofed knowledge of caufes, to prognofticate effetSts, 
or to determine what mull have been the properties a!nd 
operations, even of our own nature, in the abfence . of 
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thofe circumftances in which we have feen it engaged. 
Who would, from mere conjecture, fuppofe, that the 
naked favage would be a coxcomb and a gamefter ? that 
he would be proud and vain, without the diftin&ions of 
title and fortune ? and that his principal care would be 
to adorn his perfon, and to find an amufement? Even 
if it could be fuppofed that he would thus fhare in our 
vices, and, in the midft of his foreft, vie with the follies 
which are pra&ifed in the town ; yet no one would be 
fo bold as to affirm, that he would likewife, in any in- 
ftance, excel us in talents and virtues ; that he would 
have a penetration, a force of imagination and elocution, 
an ardour of mind, an affedtion and courage, which the 
arts, the difcipline, and the policy of few nations would 
be able to improve. Yet thefe particulars are a part in 
the defcription which is delivered by thofe who have had 
opportunities of feeing mankind in their rudeft condi- 
tion : and beyond the reach of fuch teftimony, we can 
neither fafely take, nor pretend to give, information on 
the fubjedl. 

« 

If conjedtures and opinions formed at a diftance, have 
not fufficieht authority in the hiftory of mankind, the 
domeftic antiquities of every nation muft, for this very 
reafon, be received with caution. They are, for moil part, 
the mere conje<5fcures or the fictions of fubfequent ages ; 
and even where at firft they contained fome refemblance 
of truth, they ftill vary with the imagination of thofe 
by whom they are tranfmitted, .and in every generation 
receive a different* form. They are made to bear the 
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flamp of the times through tohich they have pafled in the 
form of tradition, not of the ages to 'which" their pre* 
tended defcriptions relate. The information they bring, 
is not like the light xefle&ed from a mirrour, which de- 
lineates the objecft from which it originally came; but, 
like rays that come broken and difperfed from an opaque 
or unpolifhed furface, only give the colours and features 
of the body from which they were laft refle&ed. 


When traditionary fables are rehearfed by the vul- 
gar, they bear the marks of a national character ; and 
though mixed with abfurdities, often raife the imagina- 
tion, and move the heart: when made the materials of 
poetry, and adorned by the /kill and the eloquence of 
an ardent and fuperior mind, they inftrudt the under- 
{landing, as well as engage the paflions. It is only in 
the management of mere antiquaries, or ftript of the 
ornaments which the laws of hiilory forbid them to wear, 

that they become even unfit to amufe the fancy, or to 
ferve any purpofe whatever. 

It were abfurd to quote the fable of the Iliad or the 
Odyfley, the legends of Hercules, Thefeus, or OEdipus, 
as authorities in matter of fa& relating to the hiftory of 
mankind ; but they may, with great juftice, be • cited 
to afcertam what were the conceptions and fentiments 
of the age in which they were compofed, or to charac- 
terise the genius of that people, with whofe imagina? 
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tions they were blended, and by whom they were fondly 
rehearfed and admired. 

In this manner fiction may be admitted to vouch for 
the genius of nations, while hiftory has nothing to offer 
that is intitled to credit. The Greek fable accordingly 
conveying a character of its authors, throws light on 
fome ages of which no other record remains. The fupe- 
riority of this people is indeed in no circumftance more 
evident than in the drain of their fictions, and in the 
ftory of thofe fabulous heroes, poets, and fages, whofe 
tales, being invented or embelliihed by an imagination 
already filled with the fubjecY for which the hero was 
celebrated, ferved to inflame that ardent enthufiafm with 
whkh fo many different republics afterwards proceeded 
in the purfuit of every national object. 

It was no doubt of great advantage to thofe nations,' 
that their fyftem of fable was original, and being al- 
ready received in popular traditions, ferved to diffufe 
thofe improvements of reafon, imagination, and fenti- 
ment, which were afterwards, by men of the fineft ta- 
lents, made on the fable itfelf, or conveyed in its mo- 
ral. The paffions of the poet pervaded the minds of the 
people, and the conceptions of men of genius being 
communicated to the vulgar, became the incentives of a 
national fpirit. 


A mythology borrowed from abroad, a 
founded on references to a ftrange country, and fraught 

with 
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with foreign allufions, are much more confined in their 
ufe : they fpeak to the learned alone ; and though in- 
tended to inform the underftanding, and to mend the 
heart, may, by being confined to a few, have an oppo- 
fite effedt : they may fofter conceit on the ruins of com- 
mon fenfe, and render what was, at leaft innocently, fung 
by the Athenian mariner at his oar, or rehearfed by the 
ihepherd in attending his flock, an occafion of vice, and 
the foundation of pedantry and fcholaftic pride. 

Our very learning, perhaps, where its influence ex- 
tends, ferves, in fome meafure, to deprefs our national 
fpirit. Our literature being derived from nations of a dif- 
ferent race, who flourifhed at a time when our anceftors 
were in a ftate of barbarity, and confequently when 
they were defpifed by thofe who had attained ' to the li- 
terary arts, has given rife to a humbling opinion, that 
we.ourfelves are the offspring of mean and contemptible 
nations, with whom the human imagination and fenti- 

4 % 

ment had no eflfedt, till the genius was in a manner. in- 
fpired by examples, and dire&ed by Jefibps, that were 
brought from abroad. The Romans, from whom our 
accounts are chiefly derived, have admitted, in the rude- 
nefs of their own anceftors, a fyftem of virtues, which all 
fimple nations perhaps equally pouefs j. a, contempt of 
. riches, love of their country, patience of hardfhip, danger, 
and fatigue. They have, notwithstanding, vilified our 
anceftors for having perhaps only refembled their own; 
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at leaft, in the defedt of their arts, and in the negleft of 
conveniences which thofe arts are employed to procure. 

It is from the Greek and the Roman hiftorians, how- 
ever, that we have not only the moft authentic and in- 

* 

ftru&ive, but even the moft engaging, reprefentations of 
the tribes from, whom we defcend. Thofe fublime and 
intelligent writers underftood . human nature, and could 
colleft its features, and exhibit its charadlers in every fitua- 
tion. They were ill fucceeded in this talk by the early 
liiflfoWans of modern Europe 5 who, generally bred to the 
^profeffibn of monks, and confined to the monaftic life, 
applied themfelves to record what they were pleafed to 
denominate * fafts, while they fufFered the productions 
;6f geniVis : to peri(h, and were unable, either by the mat- 
jter L rfiey' fele&ed, or the ftyle of their compofitions, to 
give any reptefentation of the a&ive fpirit of mankind 
in any condition. With them, a narration was fup- 
pofed to conftitute hiftory, whilft it did not convey any 
knowledge of men ; and hiftory itfelf was allowed to be 
complete, while, amidft tjie events and the fucceflion of 
princes that are recorded, in the order of time, we are left 
to look in vain for thofe" chara&eriftics of the under- 
lilanding . and the heart, whiph alone, in 6very hirmaA 

tranfa&ipn, render the ftory either engaging or ufeful. 

.... , 

We therefore willing!^ quit the hiftory of our early 
anceftors, where Caefar arid Tacitus :I have 'dropped 'them ; 
and'perhatiS, 'tillwe cotne wJrhin the reach of 'what .is 
connected with prefeht : affairs, and makes a part in die 
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fyftem on which we now proceed, have little reafon to 
expect any fubject to intereft or inform the mind. We 
Iiave no reafon, however, from hence to conclude, that 
the matter itfelf was more barren, or the fcene of hu- 
man affairs lefs interefting, in modern Europe, than it 
has been on every ftage where mankind were engaged 
to exhibit the movements of the heart, the efforts of ge* 
nerofity, magnanimity, and courage. 

Th e trial of what thofe ages contained, is not even fairly 
made, when men of genius and diftinguiflxed abilities, 
with the accomplifliments of a learned and a poliihed 
age, colled the materials they have found, and, with the 
greateft fuccefs, connect the ftory of illiterate ages with 
-ftanfaclions of a later date : it is difficult even for them, 
under the names which are applied in a new ftate of 
fociety, to convey a juft apprehenfion of what mankind 
were in filiations fo different, and in times fo remote 
from their own. 


In deriving from hiftorians of this character the in- 
ftru&ion which their writings are fit to beftow, we are 
frequently to forget the general terms that are employ- 
ed, in order to colled the real manners of an age, from 
the minute circumftances that are occafionally prefented. 
The titles of Royal and Noble were applicable to the fa- 
milies of Tarquin, Collatinus, and Cincinnatus; but Lu- 
cretia was employed in domeftic induftry with her maids, 
and Cincinnatus followed the plough. The dignities, 
and even the offices, of civil fociety, were known many 

8 ages 
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ages ago, in Europe, by their prefent appellations ; but we 
find in the hiftory of England, that a king and his court 
being aflembled to folemnize a feftival, an outlaw, who 
had fubfifted by robbery, came to ihare in the feaft. The 
king himfelf arofe to force this unworthy guefl from the 
Company, a fcuffle enfued between them, and the king was 
killed *. A chancellor and prime minifter, whofe magnifi- 
cence and fumptuous furniture were the fubjett of admi- 
ration and envy, had his apartment covered every day in 
winter with clean draw and hay, and in fummer with 
green rufhes or boughs. Even the fovereign himfelf, in 
thofe ages, was provided with forage for his bed i% Thefe 
pifturefque features and chara&eriftical drakes of the 
times, recal the imagination from the fuppofed diftin&ion 
of monarch and fubjedt, to that date of rough familiarity 
in which our anceftors lived, and under which they a&ed, 
with a view to objedls, and on principles of condu&, 
which we feldom comprehend, when we are employed to 
record their tranfaftions, or to ftudy their chara&ers. 

* 

Thucyimdes, natwhhftanding the prejudice of his coun- 
try againft the name of Barbarian, underftood that it was 
in the xmftoms of barbarous nations he was to ftudy the 
more ancient manners of Greece. 

The Romans might have found an image of their own 
anceftors, in the representations they have given of ours : 
and if ever an Arab clan fhall become a civilized nation, or 


* Hume's Hiftory, ch. B, p. 37B. 
t Ibid. p. 73% 
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any American tribe efcape the poifon which* is admini- 
ftered by our traders of Europe, it may be from the rela- 
tions of the prefent times, and the defcriptions which are 
now given by travellers, that fuchr a people, in after 
ages, may beft colieft the accounts of their origin. It is* 
in their prefent condition, that we* are to behold, as in a 
mirrour, the features of our own progenitors ; and from? 
thence we are to draw our conclufion& with sefpe& to the 
Influence of fkuations^ in which we have reafon to. believe,, 
that our fathers were placed!. 

* 
» ■ 

What fhould- diftinguLflx & German- or' a* Baton, in* 
iht habits of his mind or his body, in his manners or' 
apprehensions, from an American, who r like- him,, with' 
hw bow and. his dart, is left to traverfe the foreft r and in' 

* 

* tifte ferer* or variable climate, ' is obliged to fiabfi^ft' 
bythechacef 

If, in advanced years, we would form a? jufl notion of. 
pur progrefs from the cradle, we mull have recourfe to< 
xht tturfery, and from the example of thofe who are ftilii 
ih the period of life we mean to cfefcribe; take our xepre^ 
fentition of paft manners, that cannot, ice any other way,, 

be recalled* 
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FROM one to the other extremity of America j from 
Kamfchatka weftward to the river Oby, and from 
the Northern fea, over that length of country, to the con- 
fines of China, of India, and Perfiav from the Cafpiah 
to the Red fea, with little exception, and from thence over 
the inland continent and the weftera &oces of Africa ; cwt 
*very where meet with nations on whom we befiow the 
appellations of barbarous or favage. That ewenfive Jtroft 
of ifhe earth, containing to great a variety of Jkuatioa, 
-climate, and foil, fhould in the manners of its inhabitants* 
exhibit all tlie diverfities which arife from -the unequal ia- 
-fluence of the fun, joined to a different nourifhmeat and 
manner of life. Every qtaeftion, however, on this ftib- 
jeft is premature, till me bare firft endeajvouxed to form 
fome general conception of our Specks in its rude ftase, 
and have learned to diflinguifli mere ignorance from dull* 
nefs, and the want of arts from the want of capacity. 

Op the nations who dwell «% thole, or a**y other of the 
lefs cultivated parts of the earth, feme knruit their <ftib» 
Cftence chiefly to hunting, fifhing, or the natural pro* 
duce of die foil. They have little attention to property, 
■and Scarcely any beginnings of fubordi nation or govern* 
eaent. Others having pofMed themfelves of herds, and 
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depending for their provhlon on pafture, know what it is; 
to be poor and rich. They know the relations of patron* 
.and client, of fervant and mader, and fuffer themfelves* 
to be clafled according to their meafures of wealth. This- 
diftinction muft create a material difference' of character, 
2nd may furnifh two feparate heads, undeE which to> 
confider the hiftory of mankind in their rudeft ftate > that: 
of the favage, : who is not yet acquainted with property;; 
and that of the barbarian,, to whom it is, although not, 
afcertained by laws, a principal object of care and" defire; 

It muft appear very evident, that property 1 is a matter* 
of progrefs. It requires, among other particulars which,' 
rare the effects of time, fome method of defining pofleflion.. 
The very defire of it proceeds from experience, j, and, the 
induftry by which it is gained, or improved, requires fuch 
a habit of acting with a view to. diftant objects, as may 
overcome the prefent difpofition< either, to floth, or. enjoy- 
ment. This habit is flowly acquired, and is in reality a. 
principal diftinction of nations in the advanced, ftate of; 
mechanic and commercial arts* 


In a tribe which fubfifts by hunting anfffiftiihg, th»* 
arms, theutenfils, and" the fur, which the individual car- 
ries, are to him the only -Subjects of property.. The, food 
of to-morrow is yet wild in the foreft, or hid in the lake? 
it cannot be appropriated before it is caught; and. even 

* • » 

then, being the purchafe of numbers, who<fifh or hunt in 
a body, it accrues to the community, and; is applied to 
immediate ufe, or becomes an acceflion. to the ftores of 

the public. 

Where 
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* 

Where favage nations, as in moft parts of America 
mix with the practice of hunting fome fpecies of rude 
agriculture, they ftill follow, with.refpedt to the foil and 
ihe fruits of the earth, the analogy of their principal ob* 
jeft. As the men hunt, fo the women labour together > 
and, after they have fhared the toils of the feed-time, they 
enjoy the fruits of the harveft in common: The field in 
which they have planted, like the diftridfc over which 
they are accuftomed to hunt, is claimed as a property by 
the nation, but is- not parcelled in lots to its members. 
They go forth in. parties to* prepare the ground, to plant, 
and to reap.. The harveft is gathered into the public gra- 
nary, and from thence, at Hated times, is divided into> 
{hares for the maintenance of feparate families *. Even: 
the returns of the market, when they trade with foreigners^ 
are brought home to the flock of the nation f. , 


As thefiir and the bow pertain to tfie individual, ther 
cabbin and its utenfils are appropriated to* the family ; 
and as the domeflic cares are committed to the women, fo 
the property of the HoufeholiT feems likewife to be veftetf 
in them. The children are confidered as pertaining to the 
mother, with little regard to defcent on the father's fidfe; 

♦ Hiftory of the Caribbees, 

f Charlevoix. This account of rode nations, in moft points of importance, fo- 
ftr as it relates to the original North Americans, is not founded' fo much on the 
tefliinony of this or of the other writers. cited, as it is on the concurring reprefenta- 
tidns of living wit nefles, who in the conrfeof tradt, of war, a»d of treaties, bav* 
had ample occafion to obferve the manners of that people. It is neceflary, however^ 
for the fake of thofe who may not have coavcrfed with (be Tiring witneflcs to refer 
to printed authorities 

The 
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males* before they are married, remain In the cate 
ftrti in ^hteh they are born j but after they have formed 
k fleW d&ftheftion With the other fex, they change their 
habitation, and betome an aeceflksi to the family in which 
they have fotind their wives. The hunter and the warrior 
are numbebed by the matron as a part of her treafurei 
they are rfcferved for jyerids and trying occafiofcs ; and in 
the tecefs of public councils, irt the intervals of huntifig 
or^war, are maintained by the xrares of die woman, an4 
loiter about in mere amufement or floth *. 

While one fex continue to value themfelves chiefly 
on their c6urage, their talent for policy, and their war- 
like atchievemerits, this fpecies of property which is be- 
flowed on the other, is m reality a ffiark <5f fubje&ion 5 
hot, its loine writers alleclge, of their having acquired an 
afcendantf:' ft is the care and trouble 5f * lubjea: with 
which the warrior does not chufe to be embarrafled. It is 

* * 

a . fervitude* and -a continual toil, where no honours are 

-non? and they .wkofe province it is, are in fadt the llaves 
aa4 the helots of their country. If in this deftination of 
the fexes # while the men continue to indulge themfelves 
in thecontern.pt of fordid and mercenary . arts, the cruel 
euabliihment of flavery is for fomfc ages deferred j if ia 
this tender, though unequal alliance, the fcfit&lon* ctf me 
heart prevent the fevfertttes pjraftrftifl 6ft ftaves? TO have 
in the cuftona itfelf, as. perhaps in many other instances, 
reafon *» prefer Ae firft fu^gelfeons «f ^iatui^ to .many xrf 
her. jrfrtir reifeftej&ts. 
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If mankind, in ^iy inftance, continue the article o£ 
property 00 the footing we have now reprefented, we 
may eaiily credit vha* & farther reported by travellers* 
that they admit of no* diftin&ions of rank or condition * 
and that they have in facft no degree of fubordinatioq di£r 
fercnt frojn the diftpibution of funftiorv, which followfr 
the differences of age, talents, and dilpofitions. Perianal 
qualities give an afcendant in the midft of occafions which 
require their exertion ; but in times of relaxation, leave no 
veftige of power or prerogative. A warrior who has led 
the youth of his nation to the flaughter of their enemies, 
or who has been foremoft in the chace, returns upon a 
level with the reft of his tribe y and when the only bufi- ' 
nefs is to fleep, or to feed, can enjoy no pre-eminence ;. 
for he fleeps and he feeds no better than they- 

Where no profit attends domwion r one party is as 
much averfe to the trouble of perpetual command, as 

the other is to the mortification of perpetual fubmiffion: 

^ . ■ » 

H I love vi<5fcory, I love great anions," fays Montesquieu^ v 
in the charatter of 8ylla j " but have no zetiih fop the- 
** langmd detail of pacific' government, er the pageantry 
M of high ftation.'** He has touched perhaps what is a 
prevailing (entknent in the fimpkft ftate of fociety, whert 
the weaknefe -of motives fuggefted by incereft, and the 
ignorance of any elevation not founded on merit, ftipptie* 
the place ef difdain*. 
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The chara&er of the mind, however, in this ftate, 
is not founded on ignorance alone. Men are confeious 
of their equality, and are tenacious of its rights. Even 
when they follow a leader to the field, they cannot brook 
the pretentions to a formal command: they Men to no 
orders ; and they come under no military engagements, 
tmt thofe of mutual fidelity, and equal ardour in the 
enterprife *. 

This description, we may believe, is unequally ap- 
plicable to different nations, who have made unequal 
advances in the eftablifhment of property. Among the 
Caribhees, and the other natives of the warmer climates 
in America, the dignity of chieftain is hereditary, or 
ele&ive, and continued for life: the unequal diftribu- 
tion of property creates a vifible fubordination f. But 
among the Iroquois, and other nations of the temperate 
zone, the titles of magiftrate and fubjeft, of noble and 
mean, are as little known as thofe of rich and poor. 
The old men, without being invefted with any coercive 
poorer, employ their natural authority in advifing or ia 
prompting the refolutions of their tribe : the military 
leader is pointed out by the fuperiority of his man* 
hood and valour : the ftatefman is diftinguifhed only by 
the attention with which his counfel is heard $ the war- 
rior by the confidence with which the youth of his na- 
tion follow him to the field : and if fheir concerts mult 


* .Charlevoix. 

f Wafer's account of the Ifthmos of DaricOt 
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be fuppofed to conftitute a fpecies of political govern- 
ment, it is one to which no language of ours can be ap- 
plied. Power is no more than the natural afccndency 
6i the mind ; the difcharge of office no more than a 
• natural exercife of the perfonal character ; and while the 
community acfls with an appearance of order, there 
is no fenfe of difparity in the breaft of any of its mem- 
bers ** 

In thefe happy, though informal, proceedings, where 
age alone gives a place in the council ; where youth, 
ardour, and valour in the field, give a title to the fta- 
tion of leader ; where the whole community is aflembled 
on any alarming occafion, we may venture to fay, that 
tre have found the origin of the fenate, the executive 
power, and the afiembly of the people; inftitutions for 
which ancient legiflators have been fo much renowned. 
The fenate among the Greeks, as well as the Latins, 
appears, from the etymology of its name, to have been 
originally compofed of elderly men. The military leader 
at Rome, in a manner not unlike to that of the Ame- 
rican warrior, proclaimed his levies, and the citizen 
prepared for the field, in confequence of a voluntary 
engagement. The fuggeftions of nature, which diredled 
the policy of nations in the wilds of America, were 
followed before on the banks of the Eurotas and the 
Tyber ; and Lycurgus and Romulus found the model 
of their inftitutions where the members of every rude 

# Colden's hiftory of the Five Nations, 
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nation find the earlieft mode of uniting their talents, and 
combining their forces. - 

Among the North-American nations, every individual 
is independent ; but he is engaged by his affe&ions and 
his habits in the cares of a family. Families, like fo many 
feparate tribes, are fubjeft to no infpe<5lion or govern- 
ment from abroad j whatever paffes at home, even blood- 
fhed and murder, are only fuppofed to concern them- 
felves. They are, in the mean time, the parts of a 
canton ; the women aflemble to plant their maize j the 
old men go to council ; the huntfman and the warrior 
joins the youth of his village in the field. Many fuctv 
cantons aflemble to conftitute a national council, or to 
execute a national enterprise. When the Europeans made- 
'their firft fettlements in America, fix fuch nations had 
formed a league, had their amphydtiones or ftates-general, 
and, by the firmnefs of their union, and the ability of 
their councils, had obtained an afcendant from the 
mouth of the St. Laurence to that of the Miflifippi *♦ 
They appeared to underftand the obje&s of the confede- 
racy, as well as thofe of the feparate nation ; they ftu- 
died a balance of power; the ftatefman of one country 
watched the defigns and proceedings of another ; and 
occafionally threw the weight of his tribe into a dif- 
ferent fcale. They had their alliances and their treaties, 
which, like the nations of Europe, they, maintained, or 
they broke, upon reafons of ftate j and remained at 

* Lafitau, Charlevoix, ColdcD, &c. 
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peace from a fenfe of neceflity or expediency, and went 
to war upon any emergence of provocation or jealoufy. 

Thus, without any fettled form of government, or any 

bond of union, but what refembled more the fuggeftion 

•of inftinft, than the invention of reafon, they conducted 

themfelves with the concert, and the force, of nations* 

Foreigners, without being able to difcover who is the 

magiftrate, or in what manner the fenate is compofed, 

always find a council with whom they may treat, or a 

band of warriors with whom they may light. Without 

police or compulfory laws, their domeftic fociety is con- 

■du&ed with order, and the abfence of vicious difpofiti- 

ons, is a better Security than any eftablifliment for the 

fuppreflion of crimes. 

Disorders, however, fometimes occur, efpecially in 
times of debauch, when the immoderate ufe of intoxi- 
cating liquors, to which they are extremely addi<5ted> 
fufpends the ordinary caution of their demeanour, and 
inflaming their violent paflions, engages them in quar- 
rels and bloodfhed. When a perfon is flain, his mur- 
derer is feldom called to an immediate account: but he 
has a quarrel to fuftain with the family and the friends * 
or, if a ftranger, with the countrymen of the deceafed j 
fometimes even with his own nation at home, if the in- 
jury committed be of a kind to alarm the fociety. The 
nation, the canton, or the family, endeavour by pre- 
fents, to atone for the offence of any of their members; 

R 2 and, 
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and by pacifying the parties aggrieved, endeavour to 
prevent what alarms the community more than the firft 
diforder, the fubfequent effects of revenge and animo- 
fity*. The fhedding of blood, however, if the guilty 
perfon remain where he has committed the crime, fel- 
dom efcapes unpunilhed : the friend of the deceafed 
knows how to difguife, though not to ftipprefs, his re- 
fentment ; and even after many years have elapfed, is 
fare to repay the injury that was done to his kindred or 
his houfe. 

These confiderations render them cautious and cirr 
cumfpedt, put them on their guard againft their paflions, 
and give to their ordinary deportment an air of phlegm 
and compofure fuperior to what is. poflefled among po- 
lished nations. They are, in the mean time, affectionate 
in their carriage,* and in their conversations pay a mu- 
tual attention and regard, fays Charlevoix, more tender 
and more engaging, than what we profefs.in the ceremo- 
nial of poliflied^focieties. ..* 

i 

This wrker has obferved, that the nations among 
whom he travelled in North America, never mentioned 
adls of generality or kindnefe under the notion of duty. 
They adted from affedlion as they a&ed from appetite, 
without regard to its confequences. When they had done 
a kindnefs, they had gratified a .defire j the bufinefs was 

* Lafitau. 

finifhed, 
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finiflied, and it pafled from the memory. When they re- 
ceived a favour, it might, or it might not, prove the oc- 
cafion of friendfliip: if it did not, the parties appeared to 
have no apprehenfions of gratitude, as a duty by which 
the one was bound to make a return, or the other intitled 
to reproach the perfon who had failed in his park The 
fpirit with which they give or receive prefents, is the fame 
which Tacitus obferved among the ancient Germans :. 
They delight in them, but do not confider them as mat-: 
ter of obligation *. Such gifts are of little confequence r 
except when employed as the feal of a bargain or treaty. 

It was their favourite maxim, That no man is naturally 
indebted to another; that he is not, therefore, obliged 
to bear with any impofition, or unequal- treatment f.. 
Thus, in a principle apparently fullen and inhofpitable, 
they have discovered --the foundation of juftice, and ob- 
ferve its rules* with a ftcadinefs and candour which no 
cultivation has been found to improve: The freedom: 
which they give in what relates to the fuppofed duties of 
kindnefs and friendfliip, ferves only to engage the hearr 
more entirely, where it is once poflefled with affec- 
tion. We love to chufe our objedt without any reftraint, 
and we confider kindnefs itfelf asa talk, when the duties 
of friendfliip are exacted by rule. We therefore, by our 
demand for attentions, rather corrupt than improve the: 


* Muncribus gaudent, fed nee data imputant, nee acceptis obligantur. 
•f- Charlevoix. 
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fyftem of morality ; and by our exactions of gratitude, 
and our frequent propofals to inforce its obfervance, we 
• only fhew, that we have miftaken its nature ; we only give 
fymptoms of that growing fenfibility to intereft, from 
which we meafure the expediency of friendfhip and ge* 
nerofity itfelf; and by which we would introduce the 
fpirit of traffic into the commerce of affe&ion. In confe- 
quence of this proceeding, we are often obliged to decline 
a favour with the fame fpirit that we throw off a fervile 
engagement, or rejedt a bribe. To the unrefining favage 
every favour i% welcome, and every prefent received with- 
out referve or reflection. 

The love of equality, and the love of juftice, were 
originally the fame: and although, by the conftitution 
. of different focieties, unequal privileges are beftowed on 
their members ; and although juftice itfelf requires a pro* 
per regard to be paid to fuch privileges ; yet he who has 
forgotten that men were originally equal, eafily degene- 
rates into a flave; or in the capacity of a mafter, is not 
to be trufted with the rights of his fellow-creatures. This 
happy principle gives tQ the mind its fenfe of indepen- 
dence, renders it indifferent to the favours which are in the 
power of other men, checks it in the commiflion of 
injuries, and leaves the heart open to the affettions of ge- 
nerofity and kindnefs. It gives to the untutored American 
that fentiment of candour, and of regard to the welfare 
of others, which, in fome degree, foftens the arrogant 
pride of his carriage, and in times of confidence and 

peace, 
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peace, without the affiftance of government or law, ren* - 
cters the approach and commerce of ftrangers fecure. 

Among this people the foundations of honour are emi- 
nent abilities and great fortitude ; not the diftindtions 
of equipage and fortune : The talents in efteem are fuch 
as their fituation leads them to employ, the exa<5t know* - 
ledge of a country, and ftratagem in war. On thefe 
qualifications, a captain among the Caribbees underwent 
an examination. When a new leader was to be chofen, . 
a icout was fent forth to traverfe the forefts which led to 
the enemy's country, and, upon his return, the candi- 
date was defired to find the track in which he had travel- 
led. A brook, or a fountain, was named to him on the 
frontier, and he was defired to find the neareft path to a . 
particular ftation, and to. plant a Hake in* the place *. 
They can, accordingly, trace a wild beaft, or the human • 
foot, over many leagues of a pathlefs foreft, and find ^ 
their way acrofs a woody and uninhabited continent, by 
means of refined obfervations, which efcape.the traveller 
who has been accuftomed to different aids. They fleer 
in flender canoes, acrofs ftormy feas, with a dexterity 
equal to that of the raoft experienced pilot jv They carry 
a penetrating eye for the thoughts and intentions of thofe 
with whom they have to deal; and when they mean to • 
deceive, they cover themfelves with arts which the moft : 
fubtile can feldom elude. They harangue in their public*. 


* Lafitau. 
f Charlevoix. 
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councils with a nervous aud figurative elocution ; and 
conduct themfelves in the management of their treaties 
with a pcrfeA difcernment of their national interefts. 

Thus being able matters in the detail of their own af- 
fairs, and well qualified to acquit themfelves on particu- 
lar occafions, they fludy no fcience, and go in purfuit of 
no general principles. They even feem incapable of at- 
tending to any diftant confequences, beyond thofe they 
have experienced in hunting or war. They intruft the 
provifion of every feafon to itfelf -, confume the fruits of 
the earth in fummer ; and, in winter, are driven in queft 
of their prey, through woods, and over deferts covered 
with fnow. They do not form in one hour thofe maxims 
which may prevent the errors of the next; and they fail 
in thofe apprehenfions, which, in the intervals of paflion, 
produce ingenuous lhamje, companion, remorfe, or a com- 
mand of appetite. They are feldom made to repent of any 
violence ; nor is a pcrfon, indeed, thought accountable 
in his fober mood, for what he did in the heat of a paflion, 
or in a time of debauch. 

Their fuperflitions are groveling and mean: and did 
this happen among rude nations alone, we could not 
fufficiently admire the efFecfts of politenefs ; but it is a 
fubjett on which few nations are intitled to cenfure their 
neighbours. When we have confidercd the fuperflitions 
of one people, we find little variety in thofe of another. 
They are but a repetition of fimilar weakneflcs and abfur- 
dities, derived from a common fource, a perplexed ap- 

prehenfioa 
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prehenfion of inviiible agents, that are fuppofcd to guide 
all precarious events to which human forefight cannot 
extend. 

In what depends on the known or the regular courfe 
of nature, the mind trufts to itfelf ; but in ftrange and 
^uncommon Situations, it is the dupe of its own perplexi- 
ty, and, inftead of relying on its prudence or courage, 
has recourfe to divination, and a variety of observances, 
that, for being irrational, are always the more revered. 
jSuperftition being founded in doubts and anxiety, is fof- 
tered by ignorance and myftery. Its maxims, in .tjie mean 
time, are not always confounded with thofe of copimon 
life ; nor dees its weaknefs or folly always prevent the 
watchfulnefs, penetration, and courage, men are jiccuf- 
tomed to employ in the management of common affairs, 
A Roman confuiting futurity by the pecking of birds, or £ 
King of Sparta infpe&ing the intrails of a beaft, Mithridates 
confuiting his women on the interpretation of his dreams, 
£re examples Sufficient to prove, that a childifh imbecility 
on this fubjedl is confiflent with the greateft military an4 
political conduct, 

Confidence in the effeft of charms is not peculiar t? 

any age. or nation. Few, eye;n of the ^ccomplifhed Greeks 

and Romans, were able to fhake off this weaknefs.. In 

jheir cafe, it was not removed by the higheft meafures of 

civilization. It has yielded only to the tight of true re- 

jligion, or to the ftudy of nature, by which we are led 

$0 fubftitute a wife providence operating by phyficaj 

£ * caufes, 
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caufes, in the place of phantoms that terrify or a^oufe t^ 
ignorant 

The principal point of honour among the rude nations- 
©f America, as . indeed in every inftanae vhe^e mankind 
are not greatly corrupted, is fortitude. Yet their way of 
maintaining this point of honour, is very different fromt 
that of the nations of Europe; Their ordinary method of 
making war is by ambufcade i ^nd tfaey ifcive; by over^ 
reaching an enemy, to commit tfhe gareateft daughter, or 
to make the grcatefi number of priibaers^ with the leaft 
hazard to them&toes. They deeigi i* a? fo%. ff* expofc 
their own perfons in aflauksag aji en$my t and do not 
tejoice in victories which are ftained wijh the blood otf 
then? own; people. , fluey do not value themfelves; aB in* 
Europe, on defying their enemy upon eqpal; terms;. They 
even boaft, thajt t&ey approach like foxes, or th^t they fly 
like birds,, not lefs than that- they devour like lions. Iry 
Europe* to fatt in basde is accounted an hpnour ;: ampng; 
the natives 06 America; it i,a reckoned difgracef ul *. Tliey' 
refenre their fortitude f<?j? the trials they abide when* 
attacked by furprife, or when fallen into their enemies- 
hands y and wh$n they are obliged to maintain* their 
own honour, and that of their nation* in themidft of tor- 
ments that require efforts of patience more than q$ 
valour. 

Oh thefe occafiop^ they are far from" allowing it to* h& 
luppofed that they wifli ta decline the conflict. It is helcj- 
infamous to avoid it* even by su voluntary death j and the 

* Charlevoix. . -* 

greateft 
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gr&teft affront which can be offered to a prifoneiy is to 
refufe him the honours of a man, in the manner of his, 
execution: " Wkh-hold," fays an old man, in the midft 
of his torture, " the ftabs of your knife; rather let 
" me die by fire, that thofe dogs, your allies* from beyond 
*' the fcas, may learn to fuffer like men *.* With terms 
of defiance, the vi<5tim, in thofe folemn trials, commonly 
excites the animofity of his tormentors, as well as his 
Own j and whilft we differ for human nature, under the 
effett of its errors, wie muft admire its force* 

The people with whom this pra&ice .prevailed, ^rerfe 
commonly defirous of repairing their own lofles, by 
adopting the prifoners of war into their families: and 
^ven in the laft moment, the hand which was raifed 
to torment, frequently gavfe the fign of adoption, by 
which the prifoner becamfe the child or the brothe? <jf 
his enemy, and came to {hare in all the privileges of a 
Citizen. la their treatment of thofe who fuffered, they 
tiid not appear to be guided by principles of hatred or 
revenge : they obferved the point of honour in apply ihg 
as well as in bearing their torments ; and, by a firange 
.kind of affe&ion and tendernefs, ^Cvere (fllte&ed to be molt 
cruel where they intended the higheft refpeft : the 
coward was put to immediate death by the hands . of 
women: the viliant was fuppofed to be intitled to all the 
trials of fortitude that men could invent or employ : " It 
*' gave me joy," fays an old man to his captive, " that fo 

£ z gallant 
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IC gallant a youth was allotted to my fhare : I propofed to* 
u have placed you on the cottchof my nephew, who was* 
u flain by your countrymen ; to have transferred all my ~ 
u tendernefs to you'; and to have folaced my age in your 
" company : but maimed and mutilated as you now ap- 
u pear, death* is better than life: prepare yourfelf there-- 
u fore to die like a man *." 

It is perhaps with a view to thefe exhfliitions; or rather " 
in admiration of fortitude, the principle from which they 
proceed, that the Americans are fo attentive, in their ear- - 
lieft years, to harden their nerves ft The children - are * 
taught to vie with each otfrer in bearing the lharpeft tor- 
ments i the youth are admitted into the clafs of manhood, 
after violent proofs of their patience ; and leaders are put : 
to the teft, by famine, Burning, and fuffocation p 

It might be apprehended, that among ructe nations, 
where the means of fubfiftence are procured with fo much * 
difficulty, the mind could nevef raife itfelf above then 
confideration of this fubjeft ; and that man would, in 
this condition, give examples of the meaneft and mofb 
mercenary fpirit. The reverfe, however, is true. Di- 

* Charlevoix. 

t It. This writer fays, that he has fcen a boy and a girt, having bound- their 
naked arms together, place a burning coal between them, to try who could endure 
it the Iongeft. 

X Lafitan, 
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reeled in this particular by the defires of nature, men, 
in their fimpleft ftate,, attend to the objedts of appetite 
no further than appetite require* -, and their defires of 
fortune extend no further than the meal which gratifies 

# 

their hunger: they apprehend no fuperiority of rank 
in the pofleflion of wealth, fiich as might infpire any 
habitual principle of covetoufnefs, vanity, or ambition : 
they can apply to no talk that engages no immediate 
paflion, and take pleafure in no occupation that aft 
fords no dangers, to be. brayed, and. no honours to be. 
won.. 

It was not among the ancient Romans alone that' 
commercial arts, or a fordid mind, were, held in con- 
tempt.. A like fpirit. prevails in every rude and hide* 
pendent fociety. " lam a warrior, and" not a merchant," 
faid an American to the. governor of Canada, who pro- 
pofed to give him goods in exchange for fome prifoners 
he had taken ; " your cloaths and utenfils* do not tempt 
" me j but my prifoners are . now in your power, and 
" you may feize them ? : if you do, I muft go forth and 
u take more prifoners, or perifh in the attempt ; and* 
" if that chance fhould befal me, I. lhall die like a man;; 
" but remember,, that our- nation will charge you as 
" the caufe of my death *." With thefe apprehenfions, 
they have an elevation, and a ftatelinefs of carriage, which 
the pride of nobility, where it is moil revered- by polifhed 
nations, feldom beftows. 

* Charlevoix. 
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1 They are attentive to their per fons, and employ much 
time, as wfell as endure great pain, in the methods they 
take to adorn their bodies, to give the permanent ftains 
with which they are coloured, or preferve the paint, 
which they are perpetually repairing, in order to appear 
With advantage. 

Their averfion to every fort of employment which 

■ 

they hold to be mean, makes them pafs great part of 
their time in idlenefsor fleep; and a man who, in ptu> 
fuit of a wild beaft, or to furprife his enemy, will traverfc 

a. hundred leagues on fnow, will not, to procure his food, 

, ■* .- » » » . * 

fubmit to any fpecies of ordinary labour. " Strange," 
fays Tacitus, u that the fame perfon ftibuld be f(5 mucn. 
" averfe to repbfe, and fp much addi&ed to flofh.** 

i 

ft -i* * * * « . . • 

Came* of hazard are ndtthe invention Of polifhed 
ages; men of curibfity 'have "looked for their origin, in 
vain, among the' monuments of an obfcure antiquity j and 
it is probable tnait they belonged to times coo remote 
and too rude even for the bonje&ures 1 of antiquarians- to 
reach. The very lavage brings his furs, his utenfils, 
and his beads, to the hazard-table: he finds here the 
pauions and' agitations. Which the applications of a tedi- 
ous indufhy could not excite : and while the -throw is de- 
pending, he tears his hair, and beats his breaft, with a 
rage which the more aecomplifhed gamefter has fbme- 
times learned to reprefs : he often quits the party naked, 

* . ■ 

* Afira direrfitas naturae, ut idem homines fie ament inertlam & oderint quictem, 
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and ftripped of all his pofleffion* j or where flavery ia in 
ufe, ft^es his freedom to- ^a,ve one chance more to reco- 
ver his focm^r k>fs * r 

With all thefe infirmities, vices, or refpe<5table qua- 
lities, belonging to the human f^ecies in its rudeft ftate ;* 
the love of fociety, friendfhip, and public affection, pene- 
tration, eloquence, and courage, appear to have been' 
its original properties, not the fubfequent efie&s of device 
or invention. If mankind are qualified to improve their 
manners, the materials t& be improved were furnifhed by 
nature v and the effedt of this improvement i» not to> 
infpire the fentiments> of tendernefe and! geherofity,. nor to 

bellow the principal cppfiitueitts of a refpe&able character,, 

< » 

but to obviate the cafu&t abuses of paflion ; and to pre- 

■ * • 

vz.nt a mind* ^hich feejs the beft difpofitions ia their 

* - • 

greatefl; force,, frojji h&Mf $t times likewife the fport. of 
tjrutal, appetite, sod of, y ngoyernable violence, 

* « 

W&re Lyourgu* empfoyetfc smew to fin<i a plan of go** 
fcrnraeAt for the- people we have defcribed, he* would? 
And thehi, in^ many impawant particulars, prepared' by 
jtature herftlf to» receive his i^ituri&hs; r QEIU» equality iw 
matter* of property: being: already eftabiiibed, he would; 
have no f a<5tion ta apprehend from the oppofite iptexeft* 
©f the poor and the rich ; his fenate, his aflembly of the 
people, is conffttuted ; his discipline is in fonie nieafure 
adopted V and the place of his Helbts is fuppIiecF by the 
talk allotted- to one of the fexes. With alL thefe advantages,. 


■ i 


i; ■« ' 
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he vtould ftill have had a very important leflbn for civil fo- 
ciety to teach, that by which a few learn to command, and 
the many are taught to obey : he would have all his precau- 
tions to take againft the future intrufion of mercenary arts, 
the admiration of luxury, and the paffion for intereft : he 
would ftill perhaps have a more difficult tafk than any of 
the former, in teaching his citizens the commaad of ap- 
petite, and an indifference to pleafure, as well as a con- 
tempt of pain; in teaching them to maintain, in the field, 
the formality of uniform precautions, and as much to 
^void being themfelves fyrprifed, as they endeavour to 
fcirprife their .eaemj, 

For orant of .thefe advantages, rude nations in gene- 
ral, thbugh they are patient of hardfliip and fatigue, 
tjiough they are addicted to war, and are qualified by 
jtfieir ftratagem and valour to throw terror into the ar- 
mies t>f a ' more regular enemy ; yet, in the courfe of a 
continued druggie, always yield to the fuperior arts, and 
the discipline of more .civilized nations. Hence the 
Romans were able to over-run, the provinces pf Caul, 
Germany, and Britain ; and hence the Europeans have 

Trowing afcendency over. the nations of Africa and 


a w 
America. 


i 

t 

On the credit of a fuperiority which certain nations 

« 

pofiefs, they think that they have a claim to dominion? 
ajnd even Csefar appears to have forgotten what were the 
pafiions, as well as the rights of mankind, when he 

complained, 
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complained, that the Britons, after having ient him a 
fubmiflive meflage to Gaul, perhaps to prevent his inva- 
fion, ftill pretended to fight for their liberties, and to 
oppofe his defcent on their ifland *. 

There is not, perhaps, in the whole defcription of 
mankind, a circumftance more remarkable than that 
mutual contempt and averfion which nations, under a 
different ftate of commercial arts, bellow on each other. 
Addicted to their own purfuits, and confidering their 
own condition as the ftandard of human felicity, all, 
nations pretend to the preference, and in their practice 
give fufficient proof of fincerity. Even the lavage ftill 
lefs than the citizen, can be made to quit that manner 
of life in which he is trained : he loves that freedom of 
mind which will not be bound to any talk, and which 
owns no fuperior : however tempted to mix with polifhed 
nations, and to better his fortune, the firft moment of 
liberty brings him back to the woods again ; he droops 
and he pines in the ftreets of the populous city ; he wan- 
ders diffatisfied over the open and the cultivated field ; he 
feeks the frontier and the fbreft, where, with a conltitution 
prepared to undergo the hardships and the difficulties of 
the fituation, he enjoys a delicious freedom from care, 

* Carfiur queftus, quod quam ultro in contiaentem lcgatis miffis ptcem a fe 
petiflent, bellam fine caufa intuluTent. Lib. 4. 
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and a feducing fociety, where no rules of behaviour are 
prefcribed, but the fimple dictates of the heart. 


SECT. III. 

Of Rude Nations under the Imprefpons of Property and 

Inter eft* 

• * ■ 

• ■ 

IT was a proverbial imprecation in trie among the 
hunting nations on the confines, of Siberia, That 
•* - . 

their enemy might be obliged to live like a Tartar, and 
be feizsed with the foUypf breeding and attending his 
cattle. *. Nature, it feems,. in their apprehenfion,. by flor- 
ing (2ie woods and the defert with game, rendered the 
talk pf the herdfman unneceflary, and left to man only 
the trouble of fele&ing and of feizing his prey. 

t 

- 

. The indolence of mankind, or rather their averfion • 

* 

to any application in which they are not engaged by 
immediate inft|n& and paflion, retards their progrefs 
in extending the notion of property. It has been found, 
however, even while the means of fubfiftence are left 
in common, and the itock of the public is yet undivi- 
ded, that this notion is already applied to different 
fubje&s ; as the fur and the^ bow pertain to the in- 

* Abulgaze's Genealogical Hiftory of the Tartars. 
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dividual ; the cottage, with its furfciture, are appropriated 
to the family. 

When the parent begins to defire a better provifion 
for his children than is found under the promifcuous 
management of many copartners, when he has applied 
his pbowv and his ikill apart, he aims at an exclufivc 
pofleffion, and feeks the property of the foil, as well as 
the ufe of its fruits. 

When the individual no longer finds among his aflb- 
ciates the fame inclination to commit every fubjedl to 

public ufe, he is feized with concern for his perforial for* 

« 

tune 5 and is alarmed by the cares which every perfon 
entertains for himfelf. He is urged as much by emula- 
tion and jealoufy, as by the fenfe of neceffity. He fuffers 
confiderations of intereft to reft on his mind, and when 
every prefent appetite is fufficiently gratified, he can adt 
with a view to futurity, or rather finds an object of vanity 
in having amafled what is become a fubjeft of competition 
and a matter of univcrfal efteem* Upon this motive, where 
violence is reftrained, he can apply his hand to lucrative 
arts, confine himfelf to a tedious talk, and wait with 
patience for the diftant returns of his labour. 

Thus mankind acquire induftry by many and by flow 
degrees. They are taught to regard their intereft; they 
are taught to abftain from unlawful profits •, they are 
fecured in the pofleffion of what they fairly obtain ; 
and by thefe methods the habits of the labourer, the 
mechanic, and the trader, are gradually formed. A hoard, 
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colle&ed from the fimple productions of nature, or a herd 
of cattle, are, in every rude nation, the firft fpecies of 
wealth. The circumftances of the foil, and the climate, 
determine whether the inhabitant Ihall apply himfelf 
chiefly to agriculture or pafture ; whether he fhall fix his 
refidence, or be moving continually about with all his pof- 
feflions. 

In the weft of Europe ; in America, from fouth to 
north, with a few exceptions j. in the torrid zone, arid 
every where within the warmer climates ; mankind have 
generally applied themfelves to fome fpecies of agricul- 
ture, and have been difpofed to fettlement. In the north 
and middle region of Afia, they depended entirely on then: 
herds, and were perpetually fhifting their gjround in fearch 
of new pafture. The arts which pertain to fettlement 
have been prattifed, and varioufly cultivated, by the inha- 
bitents of Europe. Thofe which are confiftent with per- 
petual migration, have," from the earlieft accounts of his- 
tory, remained nearly the fame with the Scythian or 
Tartar. The tent pitched on a moveable carriage, the 
horfe applied to every purpofe of labour, and of war, of 
the dairy, and the butcher's flail, from the earlieft to the 
lateft accounts, have made up the riches and equipage of 
this wandering people. 

But in whatever way rude nations fubfift, there are 
certain points in which, under the firft impreflions of 
property, they nearly agree. Homer either lived with a 
people in this ftage of their progrefs, or found himfelf en- 
gaged to exhibit their character. Tacitus has made them 

the 
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the fubjedt of a particular treatife; and if this be an 
afpeft under which mankind deferve to be viewed, it muft 
be confefled, that we have Angular advantages in colle<3> 
ing their features. The portrait has already been drawn 
by the ableft hands, and gives, at one view, in the writ- 
ings of thefe celebrated authors, whatever has been feat- 
tered in the relations of hiftorians, or whatever we have 
opportunities to obferve in the adtual manners of men, 
who ftill remain in a fimilar ftate. 

In pafling from the condition we have defcribed, to 
this we have at prefent in view, mankind ftill retain 
many parts of their earlieft character. They are ftill 
averfe to labour, addidted to war, admirers of fortitude, 
and, in the language of Tacitus* more lavifh of their 
blood than of their fweat *.. They are fond of fantaftic 
ornaments in their drefs, and endeavour to fill up the lift- 
lefs intervals of a life addicted to violence, with hazardous 
fports, and with games of chance. Every fervile * occu- 
pation they commit to women or flaves. But we may 
apprehend, that the individual having now found a fe- 
parate, intereft, the bands of fociety muft become lefs 
firm, and domeftic diforders more frequent. The mem- 
bers pf any community, being diftinguiflied among them— 
felves by unequal fliares in the distribution of property, . 
the ground of a permanent and palpable fubordinatixwi ^ 
is laid. 

These particulars accordingly take place among man- 
kind, in pafling from the favage to what may be called 

* Pigrum quia immo ct iaers Videtur, fudorc acquirere quod poffis (anguine 
pararc. 

the 
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the barbarous flate. Members of the fame community 
enter into quarrels of competition or revenge. They 
unite in following leaders, who are diftinguifhed by 
their fortunes, and by the luftre of their birth. They 
join the defire of fpoil with the love of glory ; and fi:om 
an opinion that what is acquired by force, juftly pertains to 
the vidtor, they become hunters of men, and bring every 
conteft to the decifion of the fword. 

Every nation is a band of robbers, who prey with- 
out reftraint, or remorfe, on their neighbours. Cattle, 
fays Achilles, may be feized in every field ; and the 
coafts of the iEgean fea were accordingly pillaged by the 
heroes of Homer, for no other reafon, than becaufe thofe 
heroes chofe to poflefs themfelves of the brafs and iron, 
the cattle, the flaves, and the women, which were found 
among the nations around them. 

. A Tartar mounted on his horfe, is an animal of prey, 
who only inquires where cattle are to be found, and how 
far he muft go to poflefs them. The monk, who liad 
fallen under the difpleafure of Mangu Chan, made his 
peace, by promifing, that the Pope, and the Chriftian 
princes, fhould make a furrender of all their herds * 

. A fimilar fpirit reigned, without exception, in all the 
barbarous nations of Europe, Alia, and Africa. The 

.antiquities of Greece and Italy, and the fables of every 

« 

• Rubruquis. 
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ancient poet, contain examples of its force. It was this 
fpiri^ that brpught our anceftors firft into the provinces 
of tlie Roman empire ; and that afterward, more per- 
haps than their reverence for the crofs, led them to the 
Eaft, to fhare with the Tartars in the fpoils of the Saratcen 
empire. 

From the defcriptions contained in the laft fe&ion, 
we may incline to believe, that mankind, in their fitn- 
pleft ftate, are on the eve of eredting republics. Their 
love of equality, their habit of aflembling in public coun- 
cils, and their zeal for the tribe to which they belong, 
are qualifications that fit them to adt under that fpecies of 
government - r and they feem to have but a few fleps to 
make, in order to reach its eftablifliment. They have 
only to define the numbers of which their councils fhall 
confift, and to fettle the forms of their meeting : They 
have only to bellow a permanent authority for repre fling 
diforders, and to enadt a few rules in fabour of that juf- 
tice they have already acknowledged, and from inclina- 
tion fo ftri&ly obferve. 

* But thefe fteps are far from being fo eafily made, as 
they appear on a flight or a tranfient view. The refoiu- 
tion of chufing, .from among their equals, the magiftrate 
to whom they give from thenceforward a right to con- 
troul their own adtions, is far from the thoughts of 
fimple men ; and no perfuafion, perhaps, could make : 

them 
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them adopt this meafure, or give . them any fenfe of its 
ufe. 

Even after nations have chofen a military leader, they 
do not intruft him with any fpecies of civil authority. The 
captain, among the Caribbees, did not pretend to decide in 
domeftic difputes $ the terms jurifdiftion and government 
were unknown in their tongue *. 

"Before this important change is admitted, men muft 
he accuftomed to the diftinftion of ranks j and before they 
are fenfible that fubordination is requifite, they muft 
have arrived at unequal conditions by chance. In defiling 
property, they only mean to fecure their fubfiftence : but 
the brave who lead in war, have likewife the largeft {hare 
in its fpoils. The eminent are fond of deviling hereditary 
honours ; and the multitude, who admire the parent, are 
ready to extend their efteem to his offspring. 

Possessions defcend, and the luftre of family grows 
brighter with age* Hercules, who perhaps was an emi- 
nent warrior, became a god with pofterity, and his race 
was fet apart for royalty and fovereign power. When 
the diftindtions of fortune and thofe of birth are conjoin- 
ed, the chieftain enjoys a pre-eminence, as well at the 
feaft as in the field. His followers take their place in 
fubordinate ftations ; and inftead of confidering them- 

• Hiftory of the Caribbees. 
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felves as parts of a community, they rank as the follow- 
ers of a chieftain, and take their defignation from the 
name of their leader. They find a new objedt of public af- 
fection, in defending his perfon, and in fupporting his 
ftation ; they lend of their fubftance to form his eftatc ; 
they are guided by his fmiles and his frown3 ; and court, 
as the higheft diftinftion, a fhare in the feaft which 
their own contributions have furnifhed. 

As the former ftate of mankind feemed to point at 
democracy, this feems to exhibit the rudiments of mo- 
narchkal government. But it is yet far fhort of that 
eftablifhment which is known in after ages by the name 
of monarchy. The diftin&ion between the leader and the 
follower, the prince and the fubjedt, is ftill but imper- 
fe<5tly marked: their purfuits and occupations are not 
different ; their minds are not unequally cultivated ; they 
feed from the fame difh ; they fleep together on the 
ground; the children of the king, as wrII as thofe of 
the fubjeft, are employed in tending the flock ; and the 
keeper of the fwine was a prime counfellor at the court 
of Ulyfles. 

The chieftain, fufficiently diftinguifhed from his tribe, 
to excite their admiration, and to flatter their vanity by a 
fuppofed affinity to his noble defcent, is the objedt of their 
veneration, not of their envy : he is confidered as the com- 
mon bond of connexion, not as their common matter,; 
i$ foremoft in danger, and has a principal fhare in their 

U troubles : 
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troubles : his glory is placed in the number of his attete 
dams, in his firperior magnanimity and valour ; that of 
life followers, in being ready to fhed their blood in his* 
fervice*. - 

The frequent practice of war tends to itrengthen the 
bands of fociety, and the practice of depredation itfelf 
engages men in trials of mutual attachment and courage. 
What threatened to ruin and overfet every good difpofi- 
tion in the human breafl; what feemed to.banifh jjuftice 
from the focieties of men, tends to unite the fpecies in 
clans and fraternities ; formidable, indeed, and hoftiie to 
one another, but in tlie domeftic fociety of each, faithful, 
difinterefted, and generous. Frequent dangers, and the 
experience of fidelity and valour, awaken the love of 
thofe virtues, render them a fubjeft of admiration, and 
endear their pofiefibrs* 

Actuated by great paflions, the love of glory, and 
the defire of victory ; roufed by the menaces of an enemyv 
or flung with revenge ; in fufpenfe between the profpe&s 
of ruin or conqueft, the barbarian fpends every moment 
of relaxation in the indulgence of floth. He cannot de- 
fcend to the purfuits of induftry or mechanical labour : the 
beaft of prey is a .fluggard: the hunter and the warrior 
fleeps, while women or Haves are made to toil for his 
bread. But {hew him a quarry at a diftance, he is bold* 


Tacitus dc moribus Gesmanoruou 
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impetuous, artful, and rapacious : no bar can withftand 
his violence, and no fatigue can allay his a&ivity. 

Even under this defcription mankind are generous 
and hofpitable to (bangers, as well as kind, affectionate, 
and gentle, in their domeftic fociety *. Friendfhip and 
enmity are to them terms of the greateft importance: 
they mingle not their functions together ; they have 
fingled out their enemy, and they have chofen their 
friend. Even in depredation, the principal obje<5fc is 
glory; and fpoil is confidered as a badge of vi&ory* 
Nations and tribes are their prey: the folitary traveller, 
by ytfiom they can acquire only the reputation of genera- 
lity, is fuffered to pafs unhurt, or is treated with fplendid 
munificence. 

Though diflinguifhed into fmall cantons under their 
feveral chieftains, and for the mod part feparated by 
jealoufy and animofity ; yet when prefled hy wars and 
formidable enemies, they fpmetimes unite in greater 
bodies. Like the Greeks in their expedition to Troy, they 
follow fome remarkable leader, and compofe a kingdom 
of many feparate tribes. But fuch coalitions are merely 
occafional ; and even during their continuance, more re- 
femble republic than monarchy. The inferior chieftains 
referve their importance, and intrude, with an air of 
equality, into the councils of their leader, as the people 

* Jean do Plan Carpea. Rubruquis, Cxfar, Tacit* 
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of their fcvcral clans commonly intrude upon them *. 
Upon what motive indeed could we fuppofe, that men 
who live together in the greateft familiarity, and amongft 
whom the diftin&ions of rank are fo obfcurely marked, 
would refign their perfonal fentiments and inclinations, or 
pay an implicit fubmiffion to a leader who can neither 
overawe nor corrupt ? 

« 

Military force mud be employed to extort, or the 
hire of the venal to buy, that engagement which the 
Tartar comes under to his prince, when he promifes, 
" That he will go where he fliall be commanded ; that 
" he will come when he fliall be called ; that he will kill 
" whoever is pointed out to him ; and, for the fu- 
" ture, that he will confider the voice of thie King as a 
" fword t-" 

These are the terms to which even the flubborn 
heart of the barbarian has been reduced,, in confequence 
of a defpotifm he himfelf had eftablifhed ;. and men 
have, in that low ftate of the commercial arts, in Europe, 
as well as in Afia, tailed of political flavery. When in- 
terefl; prevails in every breaft, the fovereign and his party 
cannot efcape the infection: he employs the force with 
which he is intruded, to turn his people into a property^ 
and to command their poffeffions for his profit or his 

• Kolbc ; Defcription of the Cape of Good Hope* 
f Simon dc St. Qoiatio, 
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pleafure. - If riches are by any people made the flandard 
of good and of evil, let them beware of the powers they 
intruft to their prince. " With the Suiones," fays Ta- 
citus> " riches are in high efteem ; and this people are 
" accordingly difarmed, and reduced to llavery *." 

It is in this woful condition that mankind, being flavifli,. 
interefted, infidious, deceitful, and bloody, bear marks, 
if not of the leaft curable, furely of the moft lamentable* 
fort of corruption f. Among them, war is* the mere 
practice of rapine, to enrich the individual } commerce is 
turned into a fyftem of fhares and impofitions j and gor 
vernment by turns. oppreffiye or weak.. 

It were happy for the human race, when guided by 
intereft, and not governed by laws, that being fplit into 
nations of a moderate extent, they found in every can- 
ton fome natural bar to its further enlargement*, and 
met with occupation enough in maintaining their. in T 
dfependencej without being able to extend, their do- 
minion* 

There is not difgarity. of rank, among men in rudfe 
ages v fufficient to. give their communities the form of 
legal monarchy; and in. a territory of confiderable • ex- 
tent, when united under one head^the warlike and'tu*- 
bulent fpirit of its inhabitants feeras to require the bridle 

of defpotifm. and military force*. Where, any. degree of 

* 

* De raoiibus-Gcrnjaoorum. f Chardin's Travels, 

freedom 
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freedom remains, the powers of the prince are, as they 
were in moft of the rude monarchies of Europe, extremely 
precarious, and depend chiefly on his perfonal character : 
where, on the contrary, the powers of the prince -are 
above the controul of his people, they are likewife above 
the reftri&ions of law. Rapacity and terror become the 
predominant motives of condu&, and form the chara&er 
of the only parties into which mankind are divided, that 
of the oppreflbr, and that of the opprefled. 

This calamity threatened Europe for ages, under the 
conqueft and fettlemcAt * of its new inhabitants -*. ; It^ has 
actually taken place in Alia, where fimilar conquers 
have been made ; and even without the ordinary opiates 
of effeminacy, or a fervile weaknefs, founded pn luxury, 
it has furprifed the Tartar on his wain, in the i#ar of his 
herds. Among this people, in the heart of a groat con- 
tinent, bold and enterprifing warriors arofe : they fub- 
dued, by . furprife, or Superior abilities, . the qo^tiguous 
hoards ; they gained, in their progrefs, acceflions of num- 
bers and of ftrength; and, like a torrent increaiujLg as 
it defcends, became too ilrong for any bar that could 
J>e pppofed to their paflage. The conquering tribe, dur- 
ing a fucceflion of ages, furniihed the prince with his 
^guards ; and while they themfelves were allowed to lhare 

* See Hume's hiftory of the Todors. There feemed to be nothing wanting 

to eftablifh a perfect defpotifm in that houfe, but a few regiment! of. . Jrpcyi.unfler 
the command of the .crown, 
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irt ifefc-fpeite* were the voluntary tpol6 of oppre&on; 
In thie^nannerhaa dlfpotifjn and corruption made theft?; 
ifray-into regions ft) much' renowned for the wild freedoms 
of natufe: a power which was the terror of every effiemir 
nafe province is di&raaed, and the nurfei?y of nations i$ 
itfelf gone to decay *. 

Where rude* nations efcape- this calamity; they re- 
quire the exercife of foreign . wars to* maintain domeftic 
pe^ce: when no, enemy appears from abroad, they have- 
leifure for private feuds, and employ that courage in their 
dLfieniions at home* which, in time of war* is employed, 
in defence of their country. 

*' Among the Gauls/' fays C&far v "there are fubdivi- 
" fions, not only in every, nation, and in every diftri<5t and 
11 village, but almoft in every houfe, every one muft fly 
" to fome patron for. proteftion f." In this diftribution, 
of parties, not only the feuds of clans,, but the quarrels- 
of, - families*- even the differences and competitions of 
individuals, are decided by force. The fovereign,, when 
unaflifted by . fuperflition^ endeavours in vain* to employ 
his jurifdiflbion, or to procure * febmiflion to the decifions 
of law. By a people who are accuftomed to owe theirr 
poffeffions to violence, and. who defpife fortune itfelf : 
without the reputation of courage, no, umpire i&. admitted 


* See the Hiflory of the Hun?. 
t De Bello Gallico, lib. 6. 
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^bnt the fword. Scipio offered his arbitration to termi- 
nate the competition of two Spaniards in a difputed fuc- 
ceflion: " That," faid they, " we have already refufed 
" to our relations : we do not fubmit our difference to the 
". judgment of men ; and even among the gods, we ap- 
" peal to Mars alone *." 

It is well known that the nations of Europe carried 
this mode of proceeding to a degree of formality un- 
heard of in other parts of the world : the civil and cri- 
minal judge could, in moft cafes, do no more than ap- 
point the lifts, and leave their parties to decide their caufe 
by the combat : they apprehended that the vidtor had a 
verdidt of the gods in his favour : and when they dropped 
in any inftance this extraordinary form of procefs, they 
fubftituted in its place fome other more capricious appeal 
to chance ; in which they like wife thought that the judge- 
ment of the gods was declared. 

The fierce nations of Europe were often fond of the 
combat as an exercife and a fport. In the abfence of 
real quarrels, companions challenged each other to a 
atrial of fkill, in which one of them frequently perifhed. 
When Scipio celebrated the funeral of his father and his 
uncle, the Spaniards came in pairs to fight, and, by a 
public exhibition of their duels, to increafe the folem- 
nity f- 

-» Livy. + lb. lib- 3. 
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In this wild and lawlefs ftate, where the effects of true 
religion would have been fo defirable, and fo falutary, 
fuperftition frequently difputes the ?ifcendant even with 
the admiration of valour ; and an order of men, like the 
Druids among the ancient Gauls and Britons *, or fome 
pretender to divination, as at the Cape of Good Hope, 
finds, in the credit which is paid to his forcery, a way to 
the pofieflion of power : his magic wand comes in com- 
petition with the fword itfelf ; and, in the manner of the 
Druids, gives the firft rudiments of civil government to 
fome, or, like the fuppofed defcendant of the fun among 
the Natchez, and the Lama' among the Tartars, to others, 
an early tafle of defpotifm and abfolute ilavery. 

We are generally at a lofs to conceive how mankind 
can fubfift under cuftoms and manners extremely dif- 
ferent from our own ; and we are apt to exaggerate the 
mifery of barbarous times, by an imagination of what 
we ourfelves fhould fuflfer in a fituation to which we are 
not accuftomed. But every age hath its confolations, as 
well as its fufferings f. In the interval of occafional out* 

rages, 

# Cxfar. 

* 

f Prifcus, when employed on an embafly to Attila, was accofted in Greek, by 
a perfon who wore the drefs of a Scythian. Having exprefled furprife, and being 
defirous to know the caufe of his (lay in fo wild a company, was told, that this Greek 
had been a captive, and for fome time a (lave, till he obtained his liberty in reward of 
fome remarkable aflion. " I live more happy here," fays he, " than ever I did 
44 under the Roman government : for they who live with the Scythians, if they can 

X " endure 
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rages, the friendly intercpurfes of men, even in their 
rudeft condition, is affectionate and happy *• In xude 
ages, the perfons and properties of individuals are fecure ; 
becaufe each has a friencj, as well as -an enemy ; and if 
the one is difpofed to moleft, the other is ready to pro- 
tect j and the very admiration of valour* -which in fome 
inftances tends to fandlify violence, infpires likewife cer- 
tain maxims of generofity and honour, that tend to prevent 
the commiition of wrongs. 

Men bear wkh the defe&s of their polky, as they do 
with hardfhips and inconveniencies in their manner of 
living. The alarms and the fatigues of war become a 
necefTary recreation to thofe who are accuftomed to them, 
and who have the tone of their pafiions raifed above lefs 
animating or trying occafions. Old men, among the 
courtiers of Attila, wept, when they heard of heroic 
deeds, which they themfelves could no longer perform f. 
And among the Celtic nations, when age rendered the- 

u endure the fatigues of war, have nothing etfe to moleft them j they enjoy their 
" pofleffions undifturbed : whereas you are continually a prey to foreign enemies, 
" or to bad government : you are forbid to carry arms in your own defence ; 
" you fuflfer from the remiflhefs and ill conduit of thofe who are appointed 
cc to proteft you ; the evils of peace are even worfe than thofe of war j no punifh- 
" ment is ever infl&ted on the powerful or the rich ; no mercy is (hewn to the poor ; 
" although your inftitutions were wifely devifed, yet in the management of corrupted 
04 men, their effetts are pernicious and cruel" Exarpta dt legationibus. 

* D'Arvieux's Hill, of the wild Arabs. 
t Ibid. 

warrior 
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unfit for his former toils, it Was the cuftom, in 
order to abridge the languors of a lifltefs and ina&ive life, 
to file" for death at the hands of his friends *. 

With all this ferocity of fpirit, the rude nations of 
the Weft were fubdued by the policy and more regular 
warfare of the Romans. The point of honour, which 
the barbarians of Europe adopted as individuals, expofed 
them to a peculiar difadvantage, by rendering them, even 
in their national wars, averfe to aflailing their enemy by 
furprife, or taking the benefit of flratagem ; and though 
feparately bold and intrepid, yet, like other rude nations, 
they were, when affembled in great bodies, addi<5ted to 
fuperftition, and fubjett to panics. 

They were, from a confeioufnefs of their perfonal 
courage and force, fanguine on the eve of battle j they 
were, beyond the bounds of moderation, elated on fuccefs, 
and dejedted in adverfity ; and being difpofed to confide* 
every event as a judgment of the gods, they were never 
qualified by an uniform application of prudence, to make 
the moft of their forces, to repair, their misfortunes, or 
to improve their advantages. 

* Ubi tranfeendit florcntcs viribus annos, 
Impatiens sevi fpernit novifle feae&am. 

Stilus^ lib. It 225. 

X 2 Resigned 
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Resigned to the government of affe&ion and palfion, 
they were generous and faithful where they had fixed aa 
attachment; implacable, froward, and cruel, where they 
had conceived a diflike : addicted to debauchery, and the 
immoderate ufe of intoxicating liquors, they deliberated 
on the affairs of ftate in the heat of their riot ; and in the 
fame dangerous moments, conceived the defigns of mili- 
tary cnterprife, or terminated their domeftic dillenfions by 
the dagger or the fword. 

In thqir wars they preferred death to captivity. The 
vidtorious armies of the Romans, in entering a town by 
aflault, or in forcing an incampment, have found the 
mother in the aft of deftroying her children, that they 
might not be taken ; and the dagger of the parent, red 
with the blood of his family, ready to be plunged at lafl 
into his own bread K 

In all thefe particulars we perceive that vigour of 
fpirit, which renders diforder itfelf refpedtable, and which 
qualifies men, if fortunate in their fituation, to lay the 
bafis of domeftic liberty, as well as to maintain againft 
foreign enemies their national independence and freedom*, 

• Lit. lib.xli. 11, Dio. Cafll 
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SECT. r. 
0/* the Influences of Climate and Situation. 

WHAT we have hitherto obferved on the condition 
and manners of nations, though chiefly derived 
from what has paired in the temperate climates, may, in 
fome meafure, be applied to the rude ftate of mankind in 
every part of the earth : but if we intend to purfue the 
hiftory of our fpecies in its further attainments, we may 
foon enter on fubjedts which will confine our obfervation, 
to narrower limits. The genius of political wifdom and 
of civil arts appears to have chofen his feats in particu- 
lar tra<5ts of the earth, and to have feledted his favourites, 
in particular races of men* 

Man, in his animal capacity, is qualified to fubfifl: ia 
every climate. He reigns with the lion and the tyger un- 
der the equatorial heats of the fun, or he aflbciates with 
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the bear and the rain-deer beyond the polar circle. His 
yerfatile difpofition fits him to afliime the habits of either 
condition, or his talent for arts enables him to fupply its 
defedts. The intermediate climates, however, appear moll 
to favour his nature -; and in whatever manner we account 
for the fadl, it cannot be doubted, that this animal has 
always attained to the principal honours of his fpecies 
within the temperate zone. The arts, which he has on 
this fcene repeatedly invented, the extent of his reafon, 
the fertility of his fancy, and the force of his genius in 
literature, commerce, policy, and war, fufficiently de- 
clare either a diftinguiflied advantage of fituation, or a 
natural fuperiority of mind. 

The moft remarkable races of men, it is true, have 
been rude before they were poliflied. They have in fome 
cafes returned to rudenefs again : and it is not from the 
aftual pofleflion of arts, fcieace, or policy, that we arc 
to pronounce of their genius* 

There is a vigour, a reach of capacity, and a fenfibi- 
l'ity of mind, which may charadterife as well the favage as 
the citizen* the flave as well as the mafter ; and the fame 
powers of the mind may be turned to a variety of pur- 
pofes. A modern Greek, perhaps, is mifchicvous, flavifh,. 
and cunning, from the fame animated temperament that 
made his anceftor ardent, ingenious, and bold, in the 
camp, or in the council of his nation. A modern Italian is 
diftinguiflied by fenfibility, quicknefs, and art, while he . 
employs on trifles the capacity of an ancient Roman ; and 
• " i exhibits 
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exhibits now, in the fcene of. amufement, and in the 
fearch of frivolous appiaufe, that fire, ^nd thofe paf- 
lions, with which Gracchus burned in the forum, and 
ihook the adSemblies of a feverer people. 

The commercial and lucrative arts have been, in fome 
climates, the principal objedt of mankind, and have 
been retained through every difafter ; in others, even un- 
der all the fluctuations of fortune, they have ftill been 
ne.gle<5ted ; while in the temperate climates of Europe and 
Afia, they have had their ages of admiration as well as 
contempt. 

In one ftate of focicty, arts are flighted, from that very 
ardour of mind, and principle of adlivity, by which, 
in another, they are pradtifed with the greateft fuccefs* 
While men are ingrofled by their paffions, heated and 
roufcd by the ftruggles and dangers of their country ; 
while the trumpet founds, or the alarm of focial engage- 
ment is rung, and the heart beats high, it were a mark 
of dullnefs, or of an abjeft fpirit, to find leifure for the 
ftudy of eafe, or the purfuit of improvements, which 
hive mere convenience or eafe for their objedt. 

The frequent vicifiitudes and reveries of fortune, which 
nations have experienced on that very ground where 
the arts have profpered, are probably the efTedts of a 
bufy, inventive, and verfatile fpirit, by which men have 
carried every national purfuit to extremes. They have 
raifed the fabric of defpotic empire to its greateft height, 

where 
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where they had beft underftood the foundations of free- 
dom. They perifhed in the flames which they themfelves 
had kindled ; and they only, perhaps, were capable of 
difplaying, by turns, the greateft improvements, or the 
loweft corruptions, to which the human mind can be 
brought. 

On this fcene, mankind have twice, within the com- 
pafs of hiflory, afcended from rude beginnings to very 
high degrees of refinement. In every age, whether de- 
fined by its temporary difpofition to build or to deftroy, 
they have left the vefliges of an adtive and vehement 
fpirit. The pavement and the ruins of Rome are buried 
in duft, fhaken from the feet of barbarians, who trod 
with contempt on the refinements of luxury, and fpurned 
thofe arts, the ufe of which it was referved for the 
pofterity of the fame people to difcover and to admire* 
The tents of the wild Arab are even now pitched among 
the ruins of magnificent cities ; and the wafte fields which 
border on Paleftine and Syria, are perhaps become again 
the nurfery of infant nations. The chieftain of an Arab 
tribe, like the founder of Rome, may have already fixed 
the roots of a plant that is to flourifli in fome future 
period, or laid the foundations of a fabric, that will attain 
to its grandeur in fome diftant age. 

Great part of Africa has been always unknown ; 
but the filence of fame, on the fubjedt of its revolutions, 
is an argument, where no other proof can be found, of 
weaknefs in the genius of its people. The torrid zone, 

every 
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^very where round the globe, however known to the 
geographer, has furnilhed few materials for hiftory ; and 
though in many places fupplied with the arts of life in 
no contemptible degree, has no where matured the more 
important projects of political wifdom, nor infpired the 
virtues which are connected with freedom, and which arc 
required in the conduct of civil affairs. 

It was indeed in the torrid zone that mere arts of 
mechanifm and manufa&ure were found, among the 
inhabitants of the new world, to have made the greatell 
advance : it is in India, and in the regions of this hemif- 
phere, which are vilited by the vertical fun, that the 
arts of manufacture, and the practice of commerce, are 
of the greateft antiquity, and have furvived, with the 
fmalleft diminution, the ruins of time, and the revolu- 
tions of empire. 

The fun, it feems, which ripens the pine-apple and 
the tamarind, infpires a degree of mildnefs that can 
even afluage the rigours of defpotical government: and 

fuch is the effedt of a gentle and pacific difpofition in the 
natives of the Eaft, that no conqueft, no irruption of bar- 
barians, terminates, as they did among the flubborn na- 
tives of Europe, by a total definition of what the love 
of eafe and pleafure had produced. 

Transferred, without any great ftruggle, from one 
mafter to another, the natives of India are ready, upon 

every change, to purfue their induftry, to acquiefce in the 

Y enjoyment 
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enjoyment of life, and the hopes of animal pleafure: the 
wars of conqucft are not prolonged to cxafperate the par- 
ties engaged in them, or to dc folate the land for which 
thofc parties contend : even the barbarous invader leaves 
untouched the commercial fettlemcnt which has not 
provoked his rage : though mailer of opulent cities, he 
only incamps in their neighbourhood, and leaves to his 
heirs the option of entering, by degrees, on the pleafures, 
the vices, and the pageantries which his acquifitions 
afford: his fucccflbrs, ftill more than himfelf, are difpo* 
fed to fofter the hive, in proportion as they tafte more of 
its fwcets ; and they fpare the inhabitant, together with 
his dwelling, as the fpare the herd or the Hall, of which 
they are become the proprietors. 

The modern defcription of India is a repetition- of the 
ancient, and the prefent ftate of China is derived from a 
diftant antiquity, to which there is no parallel in the 
hiftory of mankind. The fucceflion of monarchs has been 
changed ; but no revolutions have affedted the ftate. The 

African and the Samoiede are not more uniform in their 
ignorance and barbarity, than the .Chinefe and the In- 
dian, if we may credit their own flory, have been in 
the practice of manufacture, and in the obfervance of a 
certain police, which was calculated only to regulate their 
traffic, and to protect them in their application to fervile 
or lucrative arts. 

If we pafs from thefe general re pre fen tat ions of what 
mankind have done, to the more minute defcription of 

the 
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the animal himfelf, as lie has occupied different climates, 
and is diverfified in his temper, complexion, and cha- 
racter, we fhall find a variety of genius correfpond- 
ing to the effedts of his conduct, and the refult of his 
ftory. 

Man, in the perfection of his natural faculties, is 
quick and delicate in his fenfibility ; extenfive and va- 
rious in his imaginations and reflections ; attentive, pe- 
netrating, and fubtile, in what relates to his fellow-crea- 
tures ; firm and ardent in his purpofes ; devoted to friend- 
fhip or to enmity ; jealous of his independence and his 
honour, which he will not relinquifli for fafety or for 
profit: under all his corruptions or improvements, he re- 
tains his natural fenfibility, if not his force j and his com- 
merce is a bleffing or a curfe, according to the direction 
his mind has received. 

But under the extremes of heat or of cold, the aftive 
range of the human foul appears to be limited ; and men 
are of inferior importance, either as friends, or as ene- 
mies. In the one extreme, they are dull and flow, mo- 
derate in their defircs, regular and pacific in their man- 
ner of life ; in the other they are feverifh in their paf- 
fions, weak in their judgments, and addi&ed by tem- 
perament to animal pleafure. In both the heart is mer- 
cenary, and makes important conceffions for childifli 
bribes : in both the fpirit is prepared for fervitude : in the 
one it is fubdued by the fear of the future ; in the other 
it is not roufed even by its fenfe of the prefent. 

Y- 2 The 
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The nations of Europe who would fettle or conquer 
on the fouth or the north of their own happier climates, 
find little refiftance : they extend their dominion at plea- 
fure, and find no where a limit but in the ocean, and in 
the fatiety of conqueft. With few of the pangs and the 
ftrugglcs that precede the reduction of nations, mighty 
provinces have been fucceflively annexed to the territory 
of Ruffia; and its fovereign, who accounts within his 
domain, entire tribes, with whom perhaps none of his 
emiflaries have ever converfed, difpatched a few geome- 
ters to extend his empire, and thus to execute a projc<ft r 
in which the Romans were obliged to employ their 
confuls and their legions *. Thefe modern conquerors 
complain of rebellion, where they meet with repug- 
nance } and are furprifed at being treated as enemies, 
where they come to impofe their tribute. 

It appears, however, that on the fliores of the Eaftern 
fea, they have met with nations f who have queftioned 
their title to reign, and who have confidered the requifi* 
tion of a tax as the demand of effects for nothing. Here 
perhaps may be found the genius of ancient Europe, 
and under its name of ferocity, the fpirit of national inde- 
pendence X > l ^ at fpirit which difputed its ground in 

* See Ruffian Atlas. 

t The Tchutzi. 

% Notes to the Genealogical Hiftory of the Tartars, vouched by Strahlenberg. 

the 
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the Weft with the victorious armies of Rome, and baffled 
the attempts of the Perfian monarchs, to comprehend the 
villages of Greece within the bounds of their exfenfive 
dominion. 

The great and ftriking diverfities which obtain be- 
twixt the inhabitants of climates far removed from each 
other, are, like the varieties of other animals in dif- 
ferent regions, eafily obferved. The horfe and the rain- 
deer are juft emblems of the Arab and the Laplander: 
the native of Arabia, like the animal for whofe race his 
country is famed, whether wild in the woods, or tutored 
by art, is lively, active, and fervent in the exercife on 
which he is bent. This race of men, in their rude ftate, 
fly to the defert for freedom, and in roving bands alarm 
the frontiers of empire, and ftrike a terror in the province 
to which their moving encampments advance *. When 
roufed by the profpeft of conqueft, or difpofed to adt 
on a plan, they fpread their dominion, and their fyftem 
of imagination, over mighty traces of the earth : when 
poflefled of property and of fettlement, they fet the ex- 
ample of a lively invention, and fuperior ingenuity, in 
the practice of arts, and the ftudy of fcience. The Lap- 
lander, on the contrary, like the aflbciate of his climate, 
is hardy, indefatigable, and patient of famine ; dull ra- 
ther than tame ; ferviceable in a particular tradl ; and 
incapable of change. Whole nations continue from age 
to age in the fame condition, and, with immoveable « 

• D'Arvieux. 
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phlegm, fubmit to the appellations of Dane, of Swede, or 
of Mofcovite, according to the land they inhabit ; and fuiTcr 
their country to be fevered like a common, by the line on 
which thofe nations have traced their limits of empire. 

It is not in the extremes alone that thefc varieties of 
genius may be clearly diftinguifhed. Their continual 
change keeps pace with the variations of climate with 
which we fuppofe them connected : and though certain 
degrees of capacity, penetration, and ardour, are not the 
lot of entire nations, nor the vulgar properties of any 
people; yet their unequal frequency, and unequal mea- 
. fure, in different countries, are fufficiently manifeft from 
the manners, the tone of converfation, the talent for 
bufinefs, amufement, and literary compofition, which pre- 
dominate in each. 

It is to the Southern nations of Europe, both ancient 
and modern, that we owe the invention and the embel- 
lifliment of that mythology, and thofe early traditions, 
which continue to furnifh the materials of fancy, and the 
field of poetic allufion. To them we owe the romantic 
tales of chivalry, as well as the fubfequent models of a 
more rational ftyle, by which the heart and the imagina- 
tion are kindled, and the underftanding informed. 

The fruits of induftry have abounded mod in the 
North, and the fludy of fciencc has here received its moft 
folid improvements : the efforts of imagination and fenti- 

ment 
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ment were moft frequent and moil fuccefsful in the South. 
While the fliores of the Baltic became famed for the flu- 
dies of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler, thofe of 
the Mediterranean were celebrated for giving birth to men 
©f genius in all its variety,. and for having abounded with 
poets and hiftorians, as well as with men of feience. 

On one fide, learning took its rife from the heart and 
the fancy \ on the other, it is flill confined to the judge- 
ment and the memory. A faithful detail of public trans- 
actions, with little difcernment of their comparative im- 
portance ; the treaties and the claims of nations, the 
births arid genealogies of princes, are, in the literature of 
Northern nations, amply prcferved ; while the lights of 
the underftaiiding, and the feelings of the heart, are fuf- 
fcred topcrifh. The hillory of the human character ; the 
intrrelling memoir, founded no lefs on the carelefs pro- 
ceedings of a private life, than on the formal tran fact ions 
of a public flation ; the ingenious plcafantry, the. pier^- 
cing. ridicule, the tender, pathetic, or the elevated ftrain 
of elocution, have been confined in modern as well as 
ancient times, with a few exceptions, to the fame latitudes 
with the fig and the vine. 

These divcrfities of natural genius, if real, mud have 
great part of their foundation in the animal frame : and 
it has been often obferved, that the vine flourifhcs, where, 
to quicken the ferments of the human blood, its aid.i are 
the lead required. While fpirituous liquors are, among 
Southern nations, from a fenfe of their ruinous effects, 

prohibited i 
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prohibited ; or from a love of decency, and the pofleffion 
of a temperament fuflicicntly warm, not greatly defired ; 
they carry in the North a peculiar charm, while they 
awaken the mind, and give a tafte of that lively fancy 
and ardour of paflion, which the climate is found to 
deny. 

The melting defires, or the fiery paffions, which in 
one climate take place between the fexes, are in another 
changed into a fober confideration, or a patience of mu- 
tual difguft. This change is remarked in croffing the 
Mediterranean, in following the courfe of the Miflifippi, 
in afcending the mountains of Caucafus, and in paffing 
from the Alps and the Pyrenees to the fhores of the 
Baltic. 

■ 

The female fex domineers on the frontier of Louifiana, 
by the double engine of fuperftition, and of paflion. They 
are flaves among the native inhabitants of Canada, and 
are chiefly valued for the toils they endure, and the do- 
jneftic fervice they yield *. 

The burning ardours, and the torturing jealoufies, 
of the feraglio and the haram, which have reigned fo 
long in Afia and Africa, and which, in the Southern parts 
of Europe, have fcarcely given way to the difference of 
religion and civil eftablifhments, are found, however, 
with an abatement of heat in the climate, to be more ea- 

* Charlevoix. 
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fily changed, in one latitude, into a temporary paflion 
which ingroffes the mind, without enfeebling it, and 
Which excites to romantic atchievements : by a farther 
progrefs to the North, it is changed into a fpirit of gal- 
lantry, which employs the wit and the fancy more than 
the heart ; which prefers intrigue to enjoyment ; and fub- 
ftitutes affedtatioh and vanity, where fentiment and defirc 
have failed. As it departs from the fun, the fame paflion 
is farther compofed into a habit of domeftic connexion, 
or frozen into a ftate of infenfibility, under which the 
fexes at freedom fcarcely chufe to unite their fociety. 

These variations of temperament and character, do 
not indeed correfpond with the number of degrees that 
iare meafured from the equator to the pole ; nor does the 
temperature of the air itfelf depend on the latitude. Va- 
rieties of foil and pofition, the diftance or neighbour- 
hood of the fea, are known to affect the atmofphcre, 
and may have fignal effe&s in compofing the animal 
frame. 

The climates of America, though taken under the 
fame parallel, arc obferved to differ from thofe of Europe. 
There extenfive marfhes, great lakes, aged, decayed, and 
crotided forefls, with the other circumftances that mark 
an uncultivated country, are fuppofed to replenifh the 
air with heavy and noxious vapours, that give a double 
afperity to the winter, and, during many months, by 
the frequency and continuance of fogs, fnow and froft, 
carry the inconveniencies of the frigid zone far into the 

Z temperate. 
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temperate. The Samoide and the Laplander, however, 
have their counterpart, though on a lower latitude, on 
the ihores of America : the Canadian and the Iroquois 
bear a refemblance to the ancient inhabitants of the mid- 
dling climates of Europe: the Mexican, like the Afiatio 
of India, being addi&ed to pleafure, was funk in effemi- 
nacy ; and in the neighbourhood of the wild and the free* 
had fuffered to be raifed on his weaknefs, a domineering 
fuperitition, and a permanent fabric of defpotical govern- 
ment. 

Great part of Tartaiy lies under the fame parallels , 
with Greece, Italy, and Spain ; but . the cHm^tes are 
found to be different ^ and while the fhorea, not only of 
the Mediterranean, but, even thofe of the Atlantic, are 
favoured with a moderate change and viciffitude of fea- 
fons, the eaftern parts of Europe, and the northern con- 
tinent of Afia, are affli&ed with all their extremes. In 
one feafon, we are told, that the plagues of an ardent 
fummdr reach almoft to the frozen fea ; and that the in- 
habitant is obliged to fcreen himfelf from noxious vermin 
in the fame clouds of fmoke in which he muft, at a 
different time of the year, take fhelter from the rigours 
of cold. When winter returns, the tranfition is rapid, 
and with an afperity almoft equal in every latitude, lays 
waflc the face of the earth, from the northern confines 
pf Siberia, to the defcents of Mount Caucafus and the 
frontier of India. 

With 
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With this uneqnail diftributioti of climate, by which 
the lot, as well as the national character, of the Northern 
Afiatic may be deemed inferior to that of Europeans who 
lie under the fame parallels, a fimilar gradation of tempe- 
rament and fpirit,, however, has been obferved, in fol- 
lowing the meridian on either tra& ; and the Southern 
Tartar has over the Tongufes and the Samoiede^the farrie 
pre-eminence that certain nations of Europe are known to 
poflefs over their Northern neighbours, in fituations more 
advantageous to both. 

The Southern hemifphere fcarcely offers a fubjeft of 
like obfervation. The temperate zone is there ftill un- 
difcovered, or is only known in two promontories, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and Cape Horn, which ftretch into 
moderate latitudes on that fide of the line- But the favage 
of South America, notwithftanding the interpofition of 
the nations of Peru and of Mexico, is found to refem- 
ble his counterpart on the North ; and the Hottentot, 
in many things, the barbarian of Europe : he is tenacious 
of freedom, has rudiments of policy, and a national vi- 
gour, which fcrve to diftinguifh his race from the other 
African tribes, who are expofed to the more vertical rays 
of the fun. 

While we have, in thefe obfervations, only thrown 
out what mull prefent itfelf on the moft curfory view of 
the hiflory of mankind, or what may be prefumfcd from the 
mere obfcurity of fome nations, who inhabit great tradls of 
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the earth, as well as from the luftre of others, we are 
(till unable to explain the manner in which the climate 
may affedt the temperament, or fofter the genius, of its 
inhabitant. 

That the temper of the heart, and the intelle&ual 
Operations of the mind, are, in fome mgafure, dependent 
on the ftate of the animal organs, is well known from 
experience. Men differ from themfelves in ficknefs and 
in health ; under a change of diet, of air, and of exercife: 
but we are, even in thefe familiar inftances, at a Iofs how 
to connect the caufe with its fuppofed effedt : and though 
climate, by including a variety of fuch cafes, may, by 
fome regular influence, affedt the characters of men, we 
can never hope to explain the manner of thofe influences 
till we have underftood what probably we fhall never un- 
derfland, the ftrudture of thofe finer organs with which 
die operations of the foul are connected. 

When we point out, in the fituation of a people, 
circumftances which by determining their purfuits, re- 
gulate their habits, and their manner of life ; and when 
inftead of referring to the fuppofed phyfical fource of 
their difpofitions, we aflign their inducements to a deter- 
minate condudt ; in this we fpeak of effedts and of caufes 
whole connection is more familiarly known. We can 
underfland, for inftance,, why a race of men like the Sa- 
moicde, confined, during great part of the year, to dark- 
nefs, or retired into caverns, fhould differ, in their man- 
ners and apprehenfions, from thofe who are at liberty in 

every 
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; every feafonj or who, inftead'of feeking relief from the 
extremities of cold, are employed in fearch of precautions 
againft the oppreffions of a burning fun. Fire and ex- 
ercife are the remedies of cold j repofe and fhade the 
fecurities from heat. The Hollander is laborious and 
induftrious in Europe j he becomes more languid and 
flothful in India *. 

Great extremities, either of heat or cold, are, per- 
haps, in a moral view, equally unfavourable to the acftivc 
genius of mankind, and by prefenting alike infuperable 
difficulties to be overcome, or ftrong inducements to in- 
dolence and floth, equally prevent the firft applications of 
ingenuity, or limit their' progrefs. Some intermediate de- 
grees of inconvenience in the fituation, at once excite the 
fpirit, and, with the hopes of fuccefs, encourage its ef- 
forts. " It is in the lead favourable fituations," fays Mr. 
Roufleau, " that arts have flouriftied the moft. I could 
" fhow them in Egypt, as they fpread with the overflow- 
" ing of the Nile ; and in Africa, as they mounted up to 
" the clouds, from a rocky foil and from barren fands j 
" while on the fertile banks of the Eurotas, they were not 
" able to faften their roots." 

Where: mankind from the firft fubfift by toil, and in 
the midft of difficulties, the effc&s of their fituation 

* The Dutch failors who were employed in the fiege of Malaco, tore or burnt 
the fail- cloth which was given them to make teats, that they migtu not have the 
trouble of making or pitching them. Vop dc MatelUf. 
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are fupplied by induftty: and while dry, tempting, and 
healthful lands are left uncultivated *, the peftilent marfh 
is drained with great labour, and the Fea is fenced off with 
mighty barriers, the materials and the cofts of which, the 
foil to be gained can fcarcely afford, or repay. Harbours 
are opened, and crouded with fhipping, where veflels of 
burden, if they are not conftrutted with a view to the 
fituation, have not water to float. Elegant and magnificent 
edifices are raifed on fourfdations of flime; and all the 
conveniencies of human life are made to abound, where 
nature does not feem to have prepared a reception for 
men. It is in vain to expefr, that the refidence of arts 
and commerce fhould be determined by the pofleffion of 
natural advantages. Men do more when they have cer- 
tain difficulties to furmount, than when they have fup- 
pofed bleffings to enjoy : and the fhade of the barren oak 
and the pine are more favourable to the genius of man* 
kind, than that of the palm or the tamarind. 


Among the advantages which enable nations to run 
the career of policy, as well as of arts, it may be expecft- 
ed, from the obfervations already made, that we fhould 
reckon every circumftance which enables them to divide 
and to maintain themfelves in diftindt and independent 
communities. The focicty and concourfe of other men, 
. are not more neceflary to form the individual, than the 
rivalfhip and competition of nations are to invigorate the 


* Compare the date of Hungary with lhat of Holland. 
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principles of political life in a flate. Their wars, and 
their treaties, their mutual jealoufies, and the eftablifh- 
ments which they devife with a view to each other, con- 
stitute more than half the occupations of mankind, and 
furnifh materials for their greateft and moil improving 
exertions. For this reafon, clufters of iflands, a continent 
divided by many natural barriers, great rivers, ridges 6f 
mountains, and arms of the fea, are beft fitted for becom- 
ing the nurfery of independent and refpe&able nations. 
The diftin&ion of ftates being clearly maintained, a prin- 
ciple of political life is eftablifhed in every divifion, and 
the capital of every diftridt, like the heart of an animal 
body, communicates with eafe the vital blood and the 
Optional fpirit to its members. 

The moft refpettable nations have always been found 
where at lead one part of the frontier has been wafhed 
by the fea. This barrier, perhaps the ftrojigeft of all in 
the times of barbarity, does not, however, even then 
fu$erfede the cares of a national defence j and in the ad- 
vanced ftate of arts, gives the greateft fcope and facility 
to commerce. 

Thriving and independent nations were accordingly 
fcattered on the fhores of the Pacific and the Atlantic. They 
furrounded the Red fea, the Mediterranean, and the Bal- 
tic ; while, a few tribes excepted, who retire among the 
mountains bordering on India and Perfia, or who have 
found fome rude eftablifliment among the creeks and the 

ihores 
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fhorcs of the Cafpian and the Euxine, there is fcarcely a 
people in the vaft continent of Afia, who deferves the 
name of a nation. The unbounded plain is traverfed at 
large by hordes, who are in perpetual motion, or who are 
difplaced and harafled by their mutual hoftilities. Al- 
though they are never perhaps adtually blended together 
in the courfc of hunting, or in the fearch of pafture, they 
cannot bear one great diftindtion of nations, which is 
taken from the territory, and which is deeply imprefled by 
an affe&ion to the native feat. They move in troops, 
without the arrangement or the concert of nations ; they 
become eafy acceflions to every new empire among them- 
felvcs, or to the Chinefe and the Mufcovite, with whom 
they hold a traffic for the means of fubfiftence, and the 
materials of pleafure. 

Where a happy fyftem of nations is formed, they 
do not rely for the continuance of their feparate names, 
and for that of their political independence, on the bar- 
riers erefted by nature. Mutual jealoufies lead to the 
maintenance of a balance of power; and this principle, 
more than the Rhine and the Ocean, than the Alps and 
the Pyrenees in modern Europe ; more than the ftraits of 
Thermopylae, the mountains of Thrace, or the bays of 
Salamine and Corinth in ancient Greece ; tended to pro- 
long the feparation, to which the inhabitants of thefe 
happy climates have owed, their felicity as nations, the 
luftre of their fame, and their civil accomplifhments. 

If 
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If we mean t6 purfue the hiftory of civil fociety, our 
attention muft be chiefly directed to fuch examples, and 
■we muft here bid farewel to thofe regions of the earth, 
on which our fpecies, by the effects of fituation or climate, 
appear to be reftrained in their national purfuits, or in- 
ferior in the powers of the mind. 


SECT. II. 
Tie Hiflory of Subordination, 

tTJE have hitherto obferved mankind, either united 
W together on terms of equality, or difpofed to admit 
of a fubordination founded merely on the voluntary re- 
fpe& and attachment which they paid to their leaders ; but, 
in both cafes, without any concerted plan of government 
or fyftem of laws. 

The favage, whofe fortune is comprifed in his cabin, 
his fur, and his arms, is fatisfied with that provifion, 
and with that degree of fecurity, he himfelf can procure. 
He perceives, in treating with his equal, no fubje<5fc of 
difculfion that ihould be referred to the decifion of a 
judge ; nor does he find in any hand the badges of magi- 
ftracy, or the enfigns of a perpetual command. 

« 

The barbarian, though induced by his admiration of 
perfonal qualities, the luftre of a heroic race, or a fupe- 

A a riority 
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riority of fbrtiuie, to follow die banners, of. a Leader, and 
tt>- ac5b l fobordinaite part in his tribe, knewa not,, that 
whai; h< performs; ft^iv choice is to he made, a fubj£<5t of 
obligation. Hs a<&s- from: affefitioas unacquainted with 
forms ; and when provoked,, or when engaged ki difputes, 
he recurs to the fword, as the ultimate means of decifion* 
in all queftions of right. 

Human affairs, in the mean time, continue their pro- 
grefs. What was in one generation a propenfity to herd 
with the fpecies, becomes, in the ages which follow, a 
principle of national Utmonv . What- Wa^ ori^hnally an alli- 
ance for common defence, becomes a concerted plan of 
political force j the care of ftrbfiftence tacotnes an anxiety 
fov atcttitoilating wealth, and the ibrnKbttdfti* of com* 
mereial aste. \. : .. r . r, 

Mankind, in following the prefeiit ferife 6r tfteisf 
minds, in driving to remove inronvenienctes, 6t f6 £aift 
apparent and contiguous advantages, arrive at ttids wftidV 

even their imagination could not anticipate, and pafs on* 

* .... 

like otlier animals,, in the track of their nature, without 
perceiving its end. He who firft faid, u I will* appro* 
" priate this field; I will leave it to vaf heirs ; ,r did not 
perceive, that he was laying th£ foundation of civil laws 
and political eftablifliments. He who firft ranged Kim- 
felf under a leader, did not perceive, that he was fetfing* 
the example of a permanent fubordination, undet tl&f£ 
pretence of which, the rapacious were to feize his poflef- 
lions, and the arrogant to lay claim to his fcrvicc. 

7 Men, 
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Men, In general, are fufficiently difpofed to occupy 
•themfelves in forming proje&s and fphemes : but he who 
•would fcheme and project for others, will find an oppo- 
nent in every perfon who js di£pofed to fcheme for himfelf. 
like the winds, that come we know not whence, and 
blow whitherfoever they lift, the forpsis of fociety are de- 
rived from an obfcure and djft&nt origin j they arife, long 
before the date af pbilofophy, fyofli the in#in&s, not 
from the f^pvUatjions, pf men. The croud of jajankind, 
are dire&ed in th^ir eftabUfhments and measures, by the 
circumftanees in which they are placed ; and feldom are 
turned from their way, to* follqw the plan of any fingle, 
projector. 

E.VJRY ftep and evesy movement of the multitude, even 
in what ore termed .enlightened ages., are made with equal 
blindneifs to the future y an£ nations {tumble upon eftablifti- 
ments, which are indeed the refult of human ad ion, hut 
pot the execution of any human defign *. If Cromwell 
faid, That .a man never mounts higher, than when, he 
knows net whither he is going ; if. may with more reafoa 
be a&rr&ed pf epm^nynrtiesj th^tt they admit of the 
greateft revokiftene wfeei?e np change is intended, and that 
the mod refined politicians dp not always know whither 
they ace teading the &atg tjy tfrsir projects. 

If we Men to the teftimony of modern hiftory, and 
to that of the ipoft authentic parts of the ancient ; if we 
attend to the pra&ics of nations in eve/py quarter of the 
world, and in every condition^ w&ether that of the bar* 


* Dc Rett Memoirs. 
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Parian or the polifhed, we fhali find very little, reafon to 
recradt this aflertion. No conftitution is formed by coir- 
cert, no government' is copied from a plan. The mem- 
bers of a fmall ftate contend for equality ; the members 
of a greater, find themfelves clafled in a certain manner 
that lays a foundation for monarchy. They proceed from 
one form of government to another, by eafy tranfitibns, 
and frequently under old names adopt a new* conflitution. 
The feeds of every form are lodged in human nature j 
they fpring up and ripen with the feafon. The prevalence 
of a particular fpecies is often derived from an impercep- 
tible ingredient mingled in the foil. 

We are therefore to receive, with caution, the traditio- 
nary hiftories of ancient legiflators, and founders of dates. 
Their names have long been celebrated ; their fuppofed 
plans have been admired; and what were probably the 
confequences of an early fituation, is, in every inftance, 
confidered as an effect of defign. An author and a work, 
like caufe and effedV, are perpetually coupled together. 
This is the fimpleft form under which we can confider the 
eftablifhment of nations : and we afcribe to a previous de- 
fign, what came to be known only by experience, what no 
human wifdom could forcfee, and what, without the con- 
curring humour and difpofitibn of his age, no authority 
could enable an individual to execute. 

If men, during ages of extend ve refle&ion, and employed 
in the fearch of improvement, are wedded to their inftitu- 
tions j and, labouring under many acknowledged incon- 

veniencies, 
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veniencies, "cannot break loofe. from the trammels of cuf- 
toai i : whjtf fhall we fuppofe their humour to have been in 
the times of Romulus, and Lycurgus ? They were not furely 
more difpofed to embrace the fchemes of- innovators, or to 
ihake off the impreflions of habit: they were not more 
pliant and dudlile^when their knowledge was lefsj not 
more capable of refinement,, when their minds were more 
circumfcribed^. 

We imagine, perhaps, that rude nations mult have fcfe 
ftrong a fenfe of the defe&s under which they labour, 
and be fo confcious that reformations are requifite in theic 
manners, that they muft be ready to adopt, with joy, every 
j>lan of improvement, and to. receive every plaufible. propo- 
sal with implicit compliance. And we are thus inclined to. 
believe, that the harp of Orpheus could. effect,, in. one 

• - - 

age, what the, eloquence of Plato could not produce in. 
another. We miflake, however, the chara&eriftic of fimple, 
ages : mankind then appear to feel the feweft defefts, . and 
are then leaft defirous to enter on reformations. 

* * * * 

The reality, in the mean time* of certain eftablifH- 
ments at Rome and "at Sparta, cannot be difputed: but 
it is probable, that the government of both thefe flates 
took its fife ffom the fituation and genius of the people, 
not from the projedts of fingie men; that the celebrated 
warrior and ftatefman, who are confidered as the founders 
of thofe nations, only afted a fuperior part among num- 
bers who were difpofed to the fame inftitutions r and 

that 
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that they left to pofterity a renown, pointing them 4Kit as 
the inventors of many pra&ioes which had been already 
in ufe, and which helped to fo^m *he&r own manners and 
genius, as well as thofe of their countrymen* 


It has been frxrmerly obferved, that, in many^pattkur 
lars, the cuftoins of Ample nations coincide with what is 
afcribed to the invention of early ftatefmen*? «has the 
model of republican government, the fenate, and the af- 
fenrbly of the people ; that even the equality of property, 
or the community of goods, were not referred to the in- 
mention or contrivance of Angular men. 

% 

* 

• * 

If we coiifider Romulus as the fcfcmder of the Roman 

fftate, certainly he who killed his brother that he might 

reign alone, did not defire to come under reftraihts from 

•the controuling power of the fenate, nor to refer the 

councils of his fovereigjnty to the decifion of a collie&ive 

body. Love of dominion is, by its nature, averfe to con- 

iftraint ; and this chieftain, like every leader in a rude 

.age, probably found a clafs of men rea/Jy to intrude on 

liis councils, and without whom he cou^ iiot proceed. 

He met with occa§ons, on which 4 a? At the found of 3 

trumpet, die body of the people aJ^en^eA anji toofc ^e_- 

fplutions, which any individual might in vain .dispute,, 

or attempt to £pntroul ; and Rome, which commenced pn, . 

the general plan of every- artlefs fociety, foimd Ming 

>inipro.yemen^ in 4*e jptf^yt of teinpqrary eipsd/ents, 

and 
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ata& (figgfted feer pSltticai &ame in adjufting the preten- 
I8ii&c$ par?i*6 wliieh arofe i» the ftate. 

M * 

MAnkiwi7, in very: early ages of fociety, learn to covet 
ittche?, and to admire diftm&ion : they have avarice and) 
aimbiiioa, and are occasionally led by thefe paffions to 
depredation ittd conqueft : but in their ordinary conduit*, 
are guided or reftgamed by different motives ; by floth, or 
intemperance ; by petfon&l attachments, or perfonal ani- 
Aiefities; which mMead from- the attention* to intereft. 
T&efc motives or habits redder mankind, at times, remifsr 
ctf dtitrageous : they prove fhe ftwWre: of civil peace or o£ 
efrtit di&rtfeiV but difi^naiify- tfeofe who^ are actuated by . 
tfreta, fMfifi- n*ttiiita&ttfc£ any fl*ed ufiirpati&fe ; flavery and 
rt$idg ift the <*afe« of evetey cGBfemlnity a*e fifft threatened. 
ft6i*&t^*di iffd ^a*% ritlter offenftveot dfcfenfive, is the 
great bufinefs of. evefy tribe* The- dnemy occupy their 
thoughts j they have no leifure for domeftic diflenfions. It 
is the defire of every feparate community, however, to- 
fecure kfelf y and in proportion as it gains this object, by 
ftrfingfhehing^ its barrier,- by weakening its enemy,, or by 
procuring allies, the individual at home bethinks him of 
what he may gain* or- lofe for hkhfelf : the leader is dif- 
pofecf to enlarge the advantages which belong to his 
ftationj the follower becomes jealous of rights which- are 
open, to incroachment ; and parties who- united before, 
fjrom affedUon and habit, or from, a regard to their com- 
mon prefervation, difagree in fiippdrting their feveral 

claims to precedence or profit. 

When, 
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•When the animofities of fa&ion are thus awakened 
at home, and the pretenfions of freedom are oppofed t0 
thofc of dominion, the members of every fociety find 
a new fcene upon which to exert their a<5livity. They 
had quarrelled, perhaps, on points of intereft ; they had; 
balanced between different leaders;; but they had never 
united as citizens, to withftand the encroachments of fe- 
vereignty, or to maintain their common rights as a 
people. If the prince, in this coiiteft* finds numbers to 
fupport, as well as to oppofe his .pretentions, the fworxi 
which was whetted againft foreign enemies, may be 
pointed at the bofom. of fellow-fubje&s, and every inter- 
val of peace from abroad, he filled with domeftic war. 
The facred names of Liberty, Juftice, and 'Civil Order, 

;are made to .refound in public aflemblies j and, during the 
abfence of other alarms, give to fociety, within itfelf, an 

; abundant fubje<5t of ferment and animofity. 

Tf what is related of the Iitfle principalities which, in 
.ancient times, were formed in Greece, in Italy, and over 
all Europe, agrees with the character we have given of 
mankind under the firft impreflions of property, of in- 
tereft, and of hereditary diftinttions j the feditions and 
domeftic wars -which followed in thofe very ftates, the 
expulfion of their kings, or the queftions which arofe 
concerning the prerogatives of the fovereign, or privilege 
of the fubjecH:, are agreeable to the reprefentation which 
we now give of the firft ftep toward political eftablifh- 

;ment, and the defixe of* a legal conftitution. 

# . . ■* . -. 

What 
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What this conftitution may be in its earlieft form, 
depends on a variety of circumftances in the condition 
of nations: It depends on the extent of the principality 
in its rude ftate ; on the degree of difparity to which 
mankind had fubmitted before they began to difpute its 
abufes : it depends likewife on what we term accidents, the 
perfonal character of an individual, or the events of 
a war. 

Every community is originally a fmall one. That 
propensity by which mankind at firft unite, is not the 
principle from which they afterwards aft in extending 
the limits of empire. Small tribes, where they are not 
aflembled by common objects of conqueft or fafety, are 
even averfe to a coalition. If, like the real or fabulous 
confederacy of the Greeks for the deftruftion of Troy, 
many nations combine in the purfuit of a fingle objeft, 
they eafily feparate again, and aft anew on the maxims of 
rival ftates. 

There is, perhap3, a certain national extent, within 
which the paflions of men are eafily communicated from 
one, or a few, to the whole ; and there are certain num- 
bers of men who can be aflembled, and aft in a body. 
If, while the fociety is not enlarged beyond this dimen- 
fion, and while its members arc eafily aflembled, poli- 
tical contentions arife, the ftate feldom fails to proceed 
on republican maxims, and to eftablifh democracy. In 
moft rude principalities, the leader derived his preroga- 
tive from the luftre of his race, and from the voluntary 

B b attachment 
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attachment of his tribe : the people he commanded, were 
his friends, his fubjedls, and his troops. If we ftlppofe^ 
upon any change in their manners, that they ceafe xx> 
revere his dignity, that they pretend to equality among: 
themfelves, or are feized with a jealpufy of his affuming; 
too much, the foundations of his power are already with- 
drawn. When the voluntary fubjeft becomes refradlo- 
ry ; when confiderable parties, or the colle&ive body r 
chufe to a& for themfelves ; the fmall kingdom,, like that 
©f Athens, becomes of courfe a republic. 

The changes of condition, and of manners, which, ih> 
the progrefs of mankind, raife up to nations a leader 
and a prince, create, at the fame time, a nobility, and a 
variety of ranks, who have, in a fubordinate dfegree* 
their claim to diftin&ion. Superftition, too, may create 
an order of men, who, under the title of priefthood, en- 
gage in the purfuit of a feparate intereft y who, by their 
union and firmnefs as a body, and by their inceffanc 
ambition, deferve to be reckoned in the lift of pretenders 
to power. Thefe different orders of men are the ele^ 
ments of whofe mixture the political body is generally 
formed ; each draws to his fide feme pasrt from the mafe 
of the people. The people themfelves are a, party upon 
occafion j and numbers of men, however clafled and 
diftinguifhed, become, by their jarring pretenfions and 
feparate views, mutual interruptions and checks ; and 
have, by bringing to the national councils the maxims 
and apprehenfions of a particular order, and by guard- 

5 ^s; 
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ing a particular intereft, a fliare in adjufting or preferring 
the political form of the ftate. 

The pretenfions of any particular order, if not checked 
\>y fome collateral power, would terminate in tyranny ; 
thofe of a prince, in defpotifm ; thofe of a nobility or 
priefthood, in the abufes of ariftocfacy ; of a populace, 
in the confufions of anarchy. Thefe terminations, as they 
are never the profefled, fo are they feldom even the dif* 
guifed, objedt of party : but the meafures which any 
party purfues, if fuffered to prevail, will lead, by degrees* 
to every extreme. 

In their way to the afceudant they endeavour to gain, 
and in the midft of interruptions which oppofite interefts 
mutually give, liberty may have a permanent or a tran^ 
fient exiftence ; and the - conftitution .may bear a form and 
a character as various as the cafual combination of fuch 
multiplied parts can effedt. 

To beftow on communities fome degree of political 
freedom, it is perhaps fufficient, that their members, ei* 
ther fingly, or as they are involved with their feveral 
orders, ihouid infift on their rights ; that under republics* 
the citizen ihouid either maintain . his own equality with 
firmnefs, or refltrain the ambition, of his fellow-citizen 
.within moderate bounds t that under monarchy, men of 
every rank ihouid maintain the honours of their private 
or their public ftationsj and facrifice, neither to the im* 
pofitiens of a court, nor to the claims of a populace, thofe 
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dignities which are deftined, in fome meafure, indepen- 
dent of fortune, to give liability to the throne, and to 
procure a refpedl to the fubjett. 

Amidst the contentions of party, the interefts of the 
public, even the maxims of juftice and candour, are 
fometimes forgotten ; and yet thofe fatal confequences 
which fuch a meafure of corruption feems to portend, do 
not unavoidably follow. The public intereft is often 
fecure, not becaufe individuals are difpofed to regard it 
a« the end of their conduct, but becaufe each, ia his 
place, is determined to preferve his own. Liberty is main- 
tained by the continued differences and oppofitions of 
numbers, not by their concurring zearin behalf of equi- 
table government. In free ftates, therefore, the wifeft 
laws are never, perhaps, dictated by the intereft and Ipirit 
of any order of men : they are moved, they are oppofed^ 
or amended, by different hands ; and come at laft to ex- 
prefs that medium and compofition which contending 
parties have forced one another to adopt. 

When we confider the hiftory of mankind in this 
view, we cannot be at a lofe for the caufes which, in 
fmall communities, threw the balance on the fide of de- 
mocracy; which, in ftates more enlarged in refpeft to 
territory and numbers of people, gave the afcendant to 
monarchy ; and which, in a variety of conditions and of 
different ages, enabled mankind to blend and unite the 
characters of different forms ; and, inftead of any of the 

fimplfc 
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fimple conftitutions we have mentioned *, to exhibit a 
medly of alL 

In emerging from a ftate of rudenefs and fimplicity, 
men muft be expelled to adl from that fpirit of equality, 
or moderate fubordination, to which they have been ac- 
cuftomed- When crouded together in cities, or within 
the compafs of a fmall territory, they a<St by contagious 
paflions, and every individual feels a degree of import- 
ance proportioned to his figure in the croud, and the 
ftnallnefs of its numbers. The pretenders to power and 
dominion appear in too familiar a light, to impofe upon 
the multitude, and they have no aids at their call, by 
which they can bridle the refradlory humours of a people 
who refill their pretenfions^ Thefeus, King of Attica, 
we are told, aflembled the inhabitants of its twelve can* 
tons into one city. In this he took an effedfcual method to 
unite into one democracy, what were before the feparate 
members of his monarchy, and to haften the downfall of 
the regal power. 

The monarch of an extenfive territory has many ad- 
vantages in maintaining his ftation. Without any grie- 
vance to his fubjedts, he can fupport the magnificence of 
a royal eftate, and dazzle the imagination of his people, 
by that very wealth which themfelves have beftowecL 
He can employ the inhabitants of one diftridt againflthofe 
of another; and while, the paflions, that lead to mutiny. 

••Earn* fe#. jo« 
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and rebellion, can at any one time feize only on a part 
of his fubjecSts, he feels himfelf ftrong in the pofTeflion of 
a general authority. Even the diftance at which he re- 
fides from any of thofe who receive his commands, aug- 
ments the myfterious awe and refpedl which are paid to 
his government., 

With thefe different tendencies, accident and corrup- 
tion, however, joined to a variety of circumftances, may 
throw particular ftates from their bias, and produce ex- 
ceptions to every general rule. This has a&ually hap- 
pened in fome of the later principalities of Greece, and 
modern Italy, in Sweden, Poland, and the German empire* 
But the united ftate of the Netherlands, and the Swifs 
cantons, are perhaps the moft extenfive communities, 
which maintaining the union of nations, have, for any 
considerable time, refilled the tendency to monarchical 
government ; and Sweden is the only inftance of a repub- 
lic eftablifhed in a great kingdom on the ruins of mo- 
narchy. 

The fovereign of a petty diftridl, of a fingle city, when 
not fupported, as in modern Europe, by the contagion of 
monarchical manners, holds the fceptre byi a precarious 
tenure, and is perpetually alarmed by the fpirit of mutiny 
in his people, is guided by jealoufy, and fupports himfelf 
by feverity, prevention, and force. 

The popular and ariftocratical powefs in a great na* 
tion, as in the cafe / of Germany and Poland, may meet 

with 
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with equal difficulty in maintaining their pretenfions ; 
and in order to avoid their danger on the fide of kingly 
ufurpation, are obliged to with-hold from the fupreme 
magiftrate even the necefiary trufl of an executive power. 

The dates of Europe, in the manner of their firft fet- 
tlement, laid the foundations of monarchy, and were pre- 
pared to unite under regular and extenfive governments. 
If the Greeks, whofe progrefs at home terminated in the 
eftablifhment of fo many independent republics, had un- 
der Agamemnon effected a conqueft and a fettlement in 
Alia, it is probable, that they might have furnifhed an> 
example of the fame kind. But the original inhabitants 
of any country, forming many feparate cantons, come by 
flow degrees ^o that coalition and union into which con- 
quering tribes are, in effe&ing their conquefts* or in fe- 
curing their pofleflions, hurried at once. Caefar encoun- 
tered fome hundreds of independent nations in Gaul, 
whom even their common danger did not fufficiently 
unite. The German invaders, who fettled in the lands of 
the Romans, made, in the fame diftrift, & number of fe- 
parate eftablifhments, but far more extenfive than what 
the ancient Gauls, by their conjunctions and treaties, or 
in the refult of their wars, could after many ages have* 
reached. 

The feeds of great monarchies, and the roots of exten- 
five dominion, were every where planted with the colo- 
nies that divided, the Roman empire.. We have no exadb 

account: 
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and of the numbers, who, with a feeming concert, 
continued, during fome ages, to invade and to feize this 
tempting prize. Where they expedted refiftance, they 
endeavoured to mufter up a proportionable force ; and 
when they propofed to fettle, entire nations removed to 
fhare in the fpoil. Scattered over an extenfive province, 
where they could not be fecure, without maintaining 
their union, they continued to acknowledge the leader 
under whom they had fought ; and, like an army fent 
by divifions into feparate ftations, were prepared to af- 
femble whenever occafion fhould require their united 
operations or counfels* 

Every feparate party had its poll afligned, and every 
fubordinate chieftain his pofleffions, from which he was* 
to provide his own fubfiftence, and that of his followers. 
The model of government was taken from that of a mi- 
litary fubordination, and a fief was the temporary pay 
of an officer proportioned to his rank *. There was a 
clafs of the people deftined to military fervice, another to 
labour, and to cultivate lands for the benefit of their 
mailers. The officer improved his tenure by degrees, firft 
changing a temporary grant into a tenure for his life ; 
and this alfo, upon the obfervance of certain conditions, 
into a grant including his heirs. 

The rank of the nobles became hereditary in every 
quarter, and formed a powerful and permanent order of 

* See Dr. Robertfon's Hiftory of Scotland, b. i. Dalrymple's Hiflory of feudhl 
Tenures. \ . 

men 
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men in very ftate. While they held the pepple in fervi- 
tude, they difputed the claims of their fovereign ; they 
withdrew their attendance upon occafion, or turned their 
arms againft him. They formed a ftrong and infurmount- 
able barrier againft a general defpotifm in the ftate ; but 
they were themfelves, by means of their -warlike retainers, 
the tyrants of every little diftridt, and prevented the 
eftablifliment of order, or any regular applications of law. 
They took the advantage of weak reigns or minorities, to 
pufh their incroachments on the fovereign ; or having 
made the monarchy eledtive, they by fucceffive treaties 
and ftipulations, at every eledtion, limited or undermined 
the monarchical power. The prerogatives of the prince 
have been, in fome inftances, as in that of the German 
empire in particular, reduced to a mere title ; and the na- 
tional union itfelf preferved in the obfervance only of a 
few infignificant formalities. 

Where the conteft of the fovereign, and of his vaflals, 
under hereditary and ample prerogatives annexed to the 
crown, had a different ifliie, the feudal lordftiips were 
gradually ftript of their powers, the nobles were re- 
duced to the ftate of fubjedts, and obliged to hold their 
honours, and exercife their jurifdidtions, in a dependence 
on the prince. It was his fuppofed intcreft to reduce 
them to a ftate of equal fubjedtion with the people, and to 
extend his own authority, by refcuing the labourer and 
the dependent from the opprcflions of their immediate 
fuperiors. 

Cc In 
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. In this project the princes of Europe have varioufly 
fucceedecL While they protected the peopk, and thereby 
encouraged the practice of commercial and lucrative arts* 
they paved the way for defpotifin in the ftate; and with 
the fame policy by which they relieved the fubjeft froim 
igaany oppreflions, they increafed the powers of the crown. 

But where the people had by the conftitution a repre- 
fentative ia the government, and a head, under whkh 
they could avail themfelves of the wealth they ac- 
quired, and of the fenfe of their perfonal importance, thfo. 
policy turned againfl the crown ; it formed a new power 
to reftrain the prerogative, to eftablifh the government of 
law, and to exhibit & fpedtacle new in the hiftory of 
mankind ; monarchy mixed with republic, and exten- 
five territory, governed, during fome ages,, without mili? 
tary force. 

Such were the fteps by which the nations of Etirope 
have arrived at their prefent eftablifhments :in. feme in*-- 
fiances, they liave come to the poffeffion of legal confii* 
^ tutions ; in others, to the exereife of a mitigated defpotifin; 
or they continue to flruggle with the tendency which they. 
Severally have to tliefe different extremes*. 

The progrefs of empire, in the early ages of Europe,* 
tlireatened to be rapid, and to bury the independent fj>irit 
of nations in a grave like that which, the Ottoman con- 
querors found for themfelves, and for the wretched race 

they 
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they had vanquiflicd. The Romans had by flow degrees 
extended their empire ; they had made every new acquit 
tion in the refult of a tedious war, and had been obliged 
to plant colonies, and to employ a variety of meafures, to 
fecure every new pofteflion. But the feudal fuperior being 
animated, from the moment he gained an eftablifhment, 
with a defire of extending his territory, and of enlarging 
the lift of his vaflals, procured, by merely bellowing invef- 
titure, the annexation of new provinces, and became the 
mafter of Hates, before independent, without making 
any material innovation in the form of their policy. 

Separate principalities were, like the parts of an en- 
gine, ready to be joined, and, like the materials of a 
building, ready to be ere&ed. They were in the refult of 
their ftruggles put together or taken afunder with facility. 
The independence of weak ftates was preferved only by 
the mutual jealoufies of the ftrong, or by the general at- 
tention of all to maintain a balance of power. 

The happy fyftem of policy on which European ftates 
have proceeded in preferring this balance ; the degree of 
moderation which is, in adjufting their treaties, become 
habitual even to victorious and powerful monarchies, does 
honour to mankind, and may give hopes of a lading feli- 
city to be derived from a prepofleffion, never, perhaps, 
equally ftrong in any former period, or among any num- 
ber of nations, that the firft conquering people will ruin 
themfelves, as well as their rivals. 

C c 2 It 
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It is in fuch dates, perhaps, as in a fabric of a large 
dimenfion, that we can perceive moft diftindlly the feve- 
ral parts of which a political body confifts ; and obferve 
that concurrence or oppofition of interefts, which ferve ta 
unite or to feparate different orders of men, and lead 
them, by maintaining their feveral claims, to eftablifh a 
variety of political forms. The fmalleft republics, how- 
ever, confift of parts fimitar to thefe, and of members 
who are actuated by a fimilar fpirit. They furnifh exam- 
ples of government diverfified by the cafual combinations- 
of parties, and by the different advantages with whichr 
thofe parties engage in the conflict. 

In every fociety there is a cafual fubordination, inde- 
pendent of its formal eftablifhment, and frequently ad- 
verfe to its conftitution. While the adminiftration and the- 
people fpeak the language of a particular form, and feem 
to admit no pretenfions to power, without a legat nomi- 
nation in one inftance, or without the advantage of here- 
\..*y^s" ditary honours in another, this cafual fubordination,. 

poflibly arifing from the diftribution of property, or from 
fome other circumftance that beftows unequal degrees 
of influence, gives the ftatc its tone, and fixes its cha- 

» 

rafter. 

The plebeian order at Rome having been long con- 
fidered as of an inferior condition, and excluded from the 
higher offices of magiftracy, had fufficient force, as a bo- 
dy, to get this invidious diftindHon removed ? but the 
individual ffill a&ing under the impreffions of a fubordi- 

nate 
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nate rank, gave in every competition his fuffrage to a pa- 
trician, whofe protection he had experienced, and whofe 
perfonal authority he felt. By this means the afcendency 
of the patrician families was, for a certain period, as re- 
gular as it could be made by the avowed maxims of 
ariftocracy ; but the.higher offices of flate being gradually 
fhared by plebeians, the effects of former diftindtions 
were prevented or weakened/ The laws that were made 
to adjuft the pretenfions of different orders were eafily 
eluded. The populace became a fadtion, and their alli- 
ance was the furefl road to dominion. Clodius, by a 
pretended adoption into a plebeian family, was qualified 
to become tribune of the people; and Caefar, by efpou- 
fing the caufe of this fadtion, made his way to ufurpation 
and tyranny. 

Tn fuch fleeting and tranfient fcenes, forms of govern- 
ment are only modes of- proceeding* in which fucceflive 
ages differ from one another. Fadtion is ever ready to 
feize all occafional advantages ; and mankind, when in 
hazard from any party, feldom find a better protection 
than that of its rival. Cato united with Eompey in oppo* 
fition to Caefar, and guarded againft nothing fo much as 
that reconciliation of parties, which was in cfTedt to be a 
combination of different leaders againft the freedom of the 
republic. This illuftrious perfonage flood diftinguifhed in 
his age like a man among children, and- was raifed above 
his opponents, as much by the juflnefs of his underftand- 
ing, and the extent of his penetration, as he was by the 

manly 
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manly fortitude and difintereftednefs with which he ftrove 
to baffle the defigns of a vain and childifli ambition, that 
was operating to the ruin of mankind. 

■ 

Although free conftitutions of government feldom or 
never take their rife from the fcheme of any fingle pro* 
jedtor, yet are they often preferved by the vigilance, a6H- 
vity, and zeal, of fingle men. Happy are they who under- 
ftandand who chufe this objeft of care; and happy it is 
for mankind when, it is not chofen too late. It has been 
referved to fignalize the lives of a Cato or a Brutus, on the 
reve of fatal revolutions ; to fofler in fecret the indignation 
^of Thrafea and Helvidius ; and to occupy the reflections 
of fpeculative men in . times of corruption. But even in 
fuch late and ineffectual examples, it was happy to know, 
and to value, an obje& which is fo important to mankind* 
The pttrfuit, and the love of it, however unfucceftful, has 
thrown a luftre on human nature. 
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SECT. III. 

1 

Of National ObjeSls in general, and of Eft abli foments ana 

Manners relating to them, 

1 

WHILE the indde of fubordination is cafual, and 
forms of government take their rife, chiefly from 

the manner in which the members of a ftate have been 
originally clafied, and from a . variety of circumftances 
that procure to particular orders of men a fway in their 
Gountry, there are certain obje&s that claim the attention 
of every, government, that lead the apprehenfions and the 
reafonings of mankind in every fociety, and that not only 
furnifh an employment to ftatefmen, but in fome mea- 
fure diredl, the community to thofe. inftitutions, under 
the authority, of which the magiftrate holds his power, 
Such are the national defence, the diftribution of jufticc, 
the prefervation and internal profperity of the ftate. If 
thefe objedls be negledted, we muft apprehend that the 
very fcene in which parties contend for power, for pri^ 
vilege^ or equality, muft difappear, and fociety itfclf no 
longer exift. 

The confideratioii due to thefe objefts will be pleaded 
in every public aflembly, and will produce, in every poli- 
tical conteft, appeals to that commop fenfe and opinion 
of mankind, which, ftruggling . with the private views 

7 of 
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of individuals, and the claims of party, may be confidered 
as the great legiflator of nations. 

The meafures required for the attainment of moft na- 
tional objects, are connected together, and muft be jointly 
purfued : they are often the fame. The force which is 
prepared for defence againft foreign enemies, may be like- 
wife employed to keep the peace at home : the laws made 
to fecure the rights and liberties of the people, may ferve 
as encouragements to population and commerce : and 
every community, without confidering how its objedls 
may be clafled or diftinguifhed by fpeculative men^ is, in 
,every inftance, obliged to afliime or to retain that form 
which is beft fitted to preferve its advantages, or to avert 
its misfortunes. 

Nations, however, like private men, have their favou- 
rite ends, and their principal purfuits, which diverfify 
fheir manners, as well as their eftablifhments. They 
even attain to the fame ends by different means ; and, like 
men who make their fortune by different profeffions, re- 
tain the habits of their principal calling in every condition 
at which they arrive. The Romans became wealthy in 
purfuihg their conquefts ; and probably, for a certain 
period, increafed the numbers of mankind, while their 
.difpofition to war feemed to threaten the earth with defo- 
lation. Some modern nations proceed to dominion and 
enlargement on the maxims of commerce ; and while 
the only intend to accumulate riches at home, continue 
to gain an imperial afcendant abroad. 

The 
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The charadters of the warlike and the commercial arc 
varioufly combined : they are formed in different degrees 
by the influence of circumftances that more or lefs fre- 
quently give rife to war, and excite the defire of con- 
queft ; of circumftances that leave a people in quiet to 
improve their domeftic refources, or to purchafe, by the 
fruits of their induftry, from foreigners, what their own 
foil and their climate deny. 

The members of every community are more or lefs 
occupied with matters of ftate, in proportion as their 
conftitution admits them to a fliare in the government, 
and fummons up their attention to objedts of a public 
nature. A people are cultivated or unimproved in their 
talents, in proportion as thofe talents are employed in 
the practice of arts, and in the affairs of fociety : they are 
improved or corrupted in their manners, in proportion 
as they are encouraged and diredted to aft on the maxims 
of freedom and juftice, or as they are degraded into a 
ftate of meannefs and fervitude. But whatever advantages 
are obtained, or whatever ^Vils are avoided, by nations, 
in any of thefe important refpedts, are generally confidered 
as mere occafional incidents : they arc feldom admitted 
among the objedts of policy, or entered among the reafons 
of ftate. 

We hazard being treated with ridicule, when we re- 
quire political eftablifhments, merely to cultivate the ta- 
lents of men, and to infpire the fen t intents of a liberal 
<mind: we mu& offer fome motive of intereft, or fome 

fid hopes 
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hopes of external advantage, to animate the purfuits, or 
to direct the meafures, of ordinary men. They would be 
brave, ingenious, and eloquent, only from ncceffity, or 
for the fake of profit : they magnify the ufes of wealth, 
population, and the other refources of war; but often 
forget that thefe are of no confequence without the di- 
rection of able capacities, and without the fupports of a 
national vigour. We may expert, therefore, to find among 
Hates the bias to a particular policy, taken from the re- 
gards to public fafety ; from the defire of fecuring perfonal 
freedom, or private property ; feldom from the confede- 
ration of moral effe&s, or from a view to the genius of 
mankind. 


S E C T. IV. 

I * 

Of Population and IVealth. 

WHEN we imagine what the Romans muft have 
felt when the tidings came that the flower of 
their city had perifhed at Gannse j when we think of 
what the orator had in his mind when he faid, " That 
u the youth among the people was like the fpring among 
" the feafons ;" when wp hear of the joy with which the 
huntfman and the warrior is adopted, in America, to fuf- 
tain the honours of the family and the nation ; we arc 
made to feel the moft powerful motives to regard the 
increafe and prefervation of tfur fellow-citizens. Intereft, 

afFe&ion, 
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affedtion, and views of policy, combine to recommend this 
objecft ; and it is treated with entire negleft only by the 
tyrant who miftakes his own advantage, by the ftatefman 
who trifles with the charge committed to his care, or by 
the people who are become corrupted, and who confider 
their fcllow-fubjedts as rivals in intereft, and competitors 
in their lucrative purfuits. 

Among rude focieties, and among fmall communities 
in general, who are engaged in frequent ftruggles and 
difficulties, the prefervation and increafe of their members 
is a moft important objedt. The American rates his de- 
feat from the numbers of men he has loft, or he efti- 
mates his vidfcory from the prifoners he has made ; not 
from his having remained the matter of a field, or from 
his being driven from a ground on which he cncoun* 
tercd his enemy. A man with whom he can aflbciate in 
all his purfuits, whom he can embrace as lias friend ; 
in whom he finds an objeft to his affections, and an 
aid .in his ftruggles, is to him the moft precious acceflion 
of fortune. 

Even where the friendfliip of particular men is out of 
the queftion, the fociety, being occupied in forming a 
party that may defend itfelf, and annoy its enemy, finds no 
objedt of greater moment than the increafe of its num- 
bers. Captives who may be adopted, or children of 
either fex who may be reared for the public, are ac- 
cordingly confidered as the richeft fpoil of an enemy. The 
pra&icc of the Romans in admitting the vanquifhed to 

D d 2 fliarc 
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lhare in the privileges of their city, the rape of the Sa- 
bines, and the fubfequent coalition with that people, were 
not lingular or uncommon examples in the hiftory of 
mankind. The fame policy has been followed, and was 
natural and obvious where-ever the ltrength of a ftafce 
confided in the arms of a few, and where men were valued 
in themfelves, diftinft from the- confideration of eftate or 

.of fortune.. 

In rude ages, therefore, while mankind fubfift in fmatl 
divifions, it Ihould appear, that if the earth be thinly 
peopled, this defeat does not arife from a difregard to 
numbers on the part of Hates* It is even probable, that 
the moll effe&ual courfe that could be taken to inereaie 
the fpecies, would be, to prevent the coalition of nations, 
and to oblige mankind to adb in fuchi fmall bodies as 
would make the prefervation of their numbers ^princi- 
pal objeft of their care. This alone, it- is true - 7 would not 
be fufficient : we muft probably add the encouragement 
for rearing families, which mankind enjoy under a fa- 
vourable policy, and the means of fubfiftence which, they 
owe to the pradtice of arts* 

The mother is unwilling- to increafe her offspring,, 
and is ill provided to rear them, where. Ihe herfelf is^ 
obliged to undergo great hardfliips in the. fearch of her 
food. In North America, we are told, that fhe joins to the 
referves of a cold or a moderate temperament, the abftir 
nencies to which Ihe fubmits from the confideration of 
difficulty. In her appreheniion, it is matter of pru- 
dence, 
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dence, and of confcience, to bring one child to the condi- 
tion of feeding on venifon, and of following on foot,, 
before fhe will hazard a new burden in travelling the 
woods. 

In warmer latitudes, by the different temperament, 
perhaps, which the climate beftows, and by a greater 
facility in procuring fubfiftence, the numbers of man- 
kind increafe, while the objedt itfelf is negle&ed j and. 
the commerce of the fexes, without any concern for po- 
pulation is made a fubjedt of mere debauch. In fome 
places, we are told, it is even- made the objedt of a bar- 
barous policy, to defeat or to reftrain the intentions of 
nature. In the ifland of Formofa, the males are prohibited^ 
to many before the age of forty ; and females, if preg- 
nant before the age of thirty-fix, have an abortion pro* 
eured by order of the magiftrate; who employs a violence 
that endangers the life of the mother, together, with that 
ef the child.*. 

In China, the permifllon given to parents to kill or to 
expofe their children, was probably meant as a relief 
from the- burden of a numerous offspring. But notwith- 
standing what we hear of a pradtice fo repugnant to the 
human heart, it has not, . probably, the effedts in reftrain* 
kig population, which it feems to threaten j but, like 
many other inftitutions, has an> influence the reverfe of 
what it feemed to portend. The parents marry with this 
means of relief in. their view, and the children are fayed. 

+- CoUe&ion of Dutch voyages, 

Howe v£ r- 
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However important the objedl of population may be 
held by mankind, it will be difficult to find, in the hiflory 
of civil policy, any wife or effectual eftablifhments folely 
calculated to obtain it. The practice of rude or feeble na- 
tions is inadequate, or cannot furmount the obftacles 

* 

which are found in their manner of life. The growth of 
induftry, the endeavours of men to improve their arts, to 
extend their commerce, to fecure their pofieflions, and to 
eflablifli their rights, are indeed the moft efFe&ual means 
to promote population : but they arife from a different 
motive ; they arife from regards to intereft and perfonal 
fafety. They are intended for the benefit of thofe who 
cxift, not to procure the increafe of their numbers. 

It is, in the mean time, of importance to know, that 
where a people are fortunate in their political eftablifh- 
ments, and fuccefsful in the purfuits of induftry, their 
population is likely to grow in proportion. Moft of the 
other devices thought of for this purpofe, only ferve to 
fruftrate the expe&ations of mankind, or to miflead their 
attention. 

In planting a colony, in driving to repair the occafional 
waftes of peftilence or war, the immediate contrivance 
of ftatefmen may be ufeful ; but if in reafoning on the 
increafe of mankind in general, we overlook their free- 
dom, and their happinefs, our aids to population be- 
come weak and ineffed:ual. They only lead us to work 
oil the furface, or to purfue a fhadow, while we negledfc 
the fubftantial concern ; and in a decaying ftate, make 

us 
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us tamper with palliatives, while the roots of an evil are 
fuffered to remain. O&avius revived or inforced the laws 
that related to population at Rome: but it may be faid 
. of him, and of many fovereigns in a fimilar fituation, that 
they adminifter the poifon, while they are devifing the 
remedy ; and bring a damp and a palfy on the principles 
of life, while they endeavour, by external applications to 
the fkin, to reftore the bloom of a decayed and a fickly 
body. 

It is indeed happy for mankind, that this important 
objedt is not always dependent on the wifdom of fove- 
reigns, or the policy of fingle men. * A people intent on 
freedom, find for themfelves a condition in which they 
may follow the propenfities of nature with a more fignal 
effedt, than any which the councils of ftate cpuld devife. 
When fovereigns, or projectors, are the fuppofed mafters 
of this fubjedt, the beft they can do, is to be cautious of 
hurting an intereft they cannot greatly promote, and of 
making breaches they cannot repair. 

" When nations were divided into fmall territories, 
u and petty commonwealths, where each man had his 
u houfe and his field to himfelf, and each county had its 
u capital free and independent ; what a happy fituation 
« for mankind," fays Mr. Hume, " how favourable to 
" induftry and agriculture, to marriage and to popula- 
" tion !" Yet here were probably no fchemes of the 
ftatefman for rewarding the married, or'^fbr punching 
the fingle i for inviting foreigners to fettle, or for prohi- 
biting 
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biting the departure of natives. Every citizen finding 
a pofleffion fecure, N and a provifion foe his heirs, was not 
♦difcouraged by the gloomy fears of oppreffion or want; 
and where every other function of nature was free, that 
which furnifhed the nurfery could not be reftrained. Na- 
ture has required the powerful to be juft * but Ihe has not 
otherwife intruded the prefervation of her works to their 
vifionary plans. What fewel can the flatefman add to the 
fires of youth ? Let him only not fmother it, and the ef- 
fedl is fecure. Where we opprefs or degrade mankind 
with one hand, it is vain, like O&avius, to hold out in 
the other, the baits of marriage, or the whip to barren* 
nefs. It is vain to invite new inhabitants from abroad, 
while fhofe we already poflefs are made to hold their te- 
nure with uncertainty ; and to tremble, not only under 
the profpedt of a numerous family, but even under that 
of a precarious and doubtful fubfiftence for themfelves. 
The arbitrary fovereign, who has made this the condi- 
tion of his fubje&s, owes the remains of his people to the 
powerful infiin&s of nature, not to any device of his own; 

Men will croud where the fituation is tempting, and, 
in a few generations, will people every country to 
the meafure of its means of fubfiftence. They will even 
increafe under circumftances that portend a decay. The 
frequent wars -of the Romans, and of many a thriving 
community.; even the peftilence, and the market for 
(laves, find their fupply, if, without destroying the fource, 
ihe drain become regular j and if an ifliie is made for 

the 
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the offspring, without unfettling the families from which 
they arife. Where a happier provifion is made for man- 
kind, the ftatefman, who by premiums to marriage, by 
allurements to foreigners, or by confining the natives at 
home, apprehends, that he has made the numbers of his 
people to grow, is often like the fly in the fable, who 
admired its fuccefs, in turning the wheel, and in moving 
the carriage : he has only accompanied what was already 
in motion ; he has dallied with his oar, to haften the ca- 
taract, and waved with his fan, to give fpeed to the 
winds* 

Projects of mighty fettlement, and of fudden popula- 
tion, however fuccqfsful in the end, are always expenfive 
to mankind. Above a hundred thoufand peafants, we 
are told, were yearly driyen t like fo many cattle, to Pe- 
terfburgh, in. the firfi attempt? to replenifh that fettle- 
ment, and yearly periflied for want of fubfiftence *. The 
Indian only attempts to fettle in the neighbourhood of the 
plantain f> an d while his family increafes, he adds a 
tree to the walk. 

If the plantain, the cocoa, or the palm, were fuffi- 
cient to maintain an inhabitant, ' the race of men in the 
warmer climates might become as numerous as. the trees 
of the foreft. But in many parts of the earth, from the 
nature of the climate, and the foil, the fpontaneous pro- 


* Strachlenberg, 
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duce being next to nothing ; the means of fubfiftence are 
the fruits only of labour and fkill. If a people, while they 
retain their frugality, increafe their induftry, and improve 
their arts, their numbers muft grow in proportion. Hence 
it is, that the cultivated fields of Europe are more peopled 
than the wilds of America, or the plains of Tartary. 

But even the increafe Of mankind which attends the 
accumulation of wealth, has its limits. The tucejjary of 
life is a vague and a relative tenii: it is one thing in the 
opinion of the favage j another in that of the polilhed 
citizen ; it has a reference to the fancy, and to the habits 
of living. ' While arts improve, afid riches increafe ; ^hlle 
the pofleflions of individuals, or their profpe&s of gkifi, 
come up to their opinion of 'what Is required to fettle a 
family, they enter on its cafes With alacrity. But when 
the poffeflion, however rediitidaht, falls fhort of the ftan- 
dard, and a fortune fuppofeU fu^icient for marriage J fo 
attained with difficulty, population is checked, or begins 
to decline. The citizen, in his own ap{)rchenfion, ft* 
turns to the ftate of the favage ; his children, life thinks, 
muft perifh ft* want $ and he quits a fcene overflowing 
with plenty, bec&ufe he lias not the fortune which his 
ftippofed rank, or his wifties, require. No ultimate remedy 
is applied to this evil, by merely accumulating wealth; 
for rare and coftiy materials, whatever thefe are, continue 
to be fought ; and if filks and pearl are made common, 
men will begin to covet fome new decorations, which 
the wealthy alone can procure. If they are indulged 

a in 
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in thfcir humour, their demand? are repeated: For it -is 
the continual increafe of riches, not any meafure attained, 
that keeps the craving imagination at cafe* 

Men are tempted to labour, and to pra&ife lucrative 
arts, by motives of intereft. Secure to the workman the 
fruit of his labour, give him the profpe&s of independence 
Or freedom, the public has found a faithful minifter in 
the acquiiition of wealth, and a faithful fteward in 
hoarding what he has gained. The ftatefman in this, as 
in the cafe pf population itfelf, can do little more than 
avoid doing mifcjiief. It is well, if, in the beginnings of 
commerce, he knows how to reprefs the frauds to which 
it is fubjedt. Commerce, if continued, is the branch in 
which men committed to the effe&s of their own experi- 
ence, are leaft apt to go wropg. 

The trader, in rude ages, is fliort-fighted, fraudulent, 
and mercenary ; hut in the progrefs and advanced ftate 
of his art, his views are enlarged, his maxims are efta- 
blifhed: he becomes pun&ual, liberal, faithful, and en- 
terprifing; and in the period of general corruption, he 
^lqpe has every virtue, except the force to defend his ac- 
(juifitions, He needs no aid from the ftate, but its pro- 
tection ; and is often in himfelf its moft intelligent and 
refpedtable member. Even in China, we are informed, 
where pilfering, fraud and corruption, are the reigning 
pra&ice with all the other orders of men, the great mer- 
chant is ready to give, and to procure confidence : while 
countrymen aft on the plans and under the reftric- 

Ee 2 tions 
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tiohs of a police adjufled to knaves, he a<5ts on the reafons- 
of trade, and the maxims of mankind. » 

If population be connected with national wealth, liberty 
and perfonal fecurity is the great foundation of bothr 
and if this foundation be laid in the ftate, nature has 
fecured the increafe and the induftry of its members ; the 
one by defires the moft ardent in the human frame ; the 
other by a confideration the moft uniform and conftant 
of any that poflefles the mind". The great objedt of policy, 
therefore, with refpedt to both, is, to fecure to the family- 
its means of fubfiftence and fettlement ; to protect the in- 
duftrious in the purfuit of his occupation ; to reconcile the 
reftricftions of police, and the focial affections of mankind 1 , 
with their feparate and interefted purfuits. 

In matters of particular profeffion, induftry, and trade, 
the experienced practitioner is the matter, and every gene- 
ral reafoner is a novice. The object in commerce is to 
make the individual rich.; the more he gains for himfelf, 
the more he augments the wealth of his country. If 
a protedtion be required, it muft be granted j if crimes 
and frauds be committed, they muft be reprefled; and 
government can pretend to no more. When the refined 
politician would lend an aCtive hand, he only multiplies 
interruptions and grounds of complaint ; when the mer- 
chant forgets his own intereft to lay plans for his country, 
the period of vilion and chimera is near, and the folid 
bafis of commerce withdrawn. He might be told, that 

while 
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while he purfues his advantage, and gives no caufe of 
complaint, the interefl of commerce is fafe. 


The general police of France, proceeding on a fuppo- 
tftion that the exportation of corn muft drain the coun- 
try, where it has grown, had, till of late, laid that 
branch of commerce under a fevere prohibition. The 
Englifh landholder and the farmer had credit enough to 
obtain a premium for exportation, to favour the fale of 
their commodity ; and the event has fhcwn, that private 
interefl is a better patron of commerce and plenty, than 
the refinements of ftate. One nation lays the refined plan 
of a fettlement on the continent of North America, and 
trufts little to the conduct of traders and fhort-fighted 
men ; another leaves men to find their own pofition in a 
ftate of freedom, and to think for themfelves. The adtive 
induftry and the limited views of the one, made a thriv- 
ing fettlement j the great projedts of the other were ftilL 
in idea. 

But I willingly quit a fubjeft in which I am not much 
converfaht, and itill lefs engaged by the views with 
which I write. Speculations on commerce and wealth 
have been delivered by the able ft writers, who have 
left nothing fo important to be offered on the fubjedt, 
as the general caution, not to confider thefe articles as 
making the fum of national felicity, or the principal ob^ 
jeft of any ftate. 

One 
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One nation, in fearch of gold and of precious metals, 
negledl the domeftic fources of wealth, and become de- 
pendent on their neighbours for the neceflTaries of life: 
another fo intent on improving their internal refources, 
and on increafing their commerce, that they become de* 
pendent on foreigners for the defence of what they ac* 
quire. It is even painful in converfation to find the in- 
terefts of trade give the tone to our reafonings, and to 
find a fubjedt perpetually offered as the great bufinels of 
national councils, to which any interpofition of govern* 
ment is fcldom, with propriety, applied, or never beyond 
the protection it affords. 

We complain of a waijt df public Spirit \ but whatever 
tnay be the effedt of this error in pra&ice, in fpecula* 
tion it is none of our faults : we reafon perpetually for 
the public ; but the Want of national views were fre» 
qucntly better than the poffeflion of thofe we exprefs J 
we would have nations, like a company of merchants, 
think of nothing but the increafe of their flock ; ailemble 
to deliberate on profit and lofs ; and, like them too, intruft 
their protection to a force which they do not poflefs in 
themfelves. 

Because men, like other animals, are maintained in 
multitudes, where the neceffaries of life are amafled, and 
the (tore of wealth is enlarged, we drop our regards for 
* the happinefs, the moral and political character of a peo* 
pie i and anxious for the herd we would propagate, carry 
our views no farther than the flail and the pafture. We 

forget 
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forget that the few have often made a prey of the many ; 
that to the poor there is nothing fo enticing as the cof- 
fers of the rich ; and that when the price of freedom 
comes to be paid, the heavy fword of the vidlor may fall 
into the oppofite fcale. 

Whatever be the a&ual conduct of nations in this 
matter, it is certain, that many of our arguments would 
hurry us, for the fake of wealth and of population, into a 
fcene where mankind being expofed to corruption, are un- 
able to defend their pofleflions ; and where they are, in 
the end, fubjeft to oppreffion and ruin. We cut off the 
roots, while we would extend the branches, and thicken 

the foliage. 

r 
It is poflibly from an opinion that the virtues of men 

aTe fecure, that fome who turn their attention to public 
affairs, think of nothing but the numbers and wealth of 
a people : it is from a dread of corruption, that others 
think of nothing but how to preferve the national vir- 
tues. Human fociety has great obligations to both. They 
are oppofed to one another only by miflake ; and even 
when united, have not flrength fufficient to combat the 
wretched party, that refers every objecft to perfonal intcreft, 
and that cares not for the fafety or increafc of any flock 
\>ut its own. 
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SECT. V. 


Of National Defence and Conqueft. 

IT is impoffible to afcertain how much of the policy of 
any ftate has a reference to war, or to national fafety, 
" Our legiflator," fays the Cretan in Plato, " thought 
" that nations were by nature in a ftate of hoftility : he 
" took his meafures accordingly; and obferving that all 
" the pofTeflions of the vanquished pertain to the vidtor, 
" he held it ridiculous to propofe any benefit to his 
" country, before he "had provided that it fhould not be 
w conquered." 

Crete, wbich is fuppofed to Tiave been a model of 
military policy, is commonly confidered as the original 
from which the celebrated laws of Lycurgus were co- 
pied. Mankind, it feems, in every inftance, muft have 
fome palpable object to diredt their proceedings, and 
muft have a view to fome point of external utility, even 
in the choice of their virtues. The discipline of Sparta 
was military j and a fenfe of its ufe in the field, more 
than the force of unwritten and traditionary laws, or the 
fuppofed engagement of the public faith, obtained by 
the lawgiver, may have induced this people to perfevere 
in the obfervance of many rules, which to other na- 
tions 
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tions do not appear neceflary, except in the prefence of 
an enemy. 

Every inftitution of this Angular people gave a leflbn 
of obedience, of fortitude, and of zeal for the public : but 
it is remarkable that they chofe to obtain, by their vir- 
tues alone, what other nations are fain to buy with their 
treafure ; and it is well known, that, in the courfe of their 
hiftory, they came to regard their difcipline iiierely on 
account of its moral effedts. They had experienced the 
happinefs of a mind courageous, difinterefted, and de- 
voted to its beft affections ; and they ftudied to prefervc 
this chara&er in themfelves, by refigning the interefts of 
ambition, and the hopes of military glory, even by facri- 
ficing the numbers of their people. 

It was the fate of Spartans who efcaped from the field, 
not of thofe who pcrifhed with Cleombrotus at Leu&ra, 
that filled the cottages of Lacedemon with mourning 
and ferious reflection * : it was the fear of having their 
citizens corrupted abroad, by intercourfe with fervile and 
mercenary men, that made them quit the ftation of 
leaders, in the Pcrfian war, and leave Athens, during 
fifty years, to purfue, unrivalled, thut career of ambition 
and profit, by which fhe made fuch acquifitions of power 
and of wealth f. 

• Xenophon. 

f Thucydidcs, book i. 

F f We 
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Ws have had occafion to obferve, that in every rude 
ftate, the great bufinefs is war ; and that in barbarous 
times, mankind, being generally divided into fmall par- 
tie^ are engaged in almoft perpetual hoflilities. This 
circumftance gives the military leader a continued afcend- 
ant in his country, and inclines every people, during war- 
like ages, to monarchical government* 

The conduct of an army can leaft of all fubjedts be 
divided : and we may be juftly furprifed to find, that the 
Romans, after many aged of military experience, and 
after having recently fek the arms of Hannibal, in many 
encounters, aflbciated two leaders at the head of the fame - 
army, and left them to adjuft their pretentions, by taking 
the command, each a day in his turn. The fame people, 
however, on other occafions, thought "it expedient to fuf* 
pend the exercife of every fubordinate magistracy, and in 
the time of great alarms, to intruft all the authority of 
the ftate in the hands of one perforu 

Republics, have generally found it neceflary, in the 
conduct of war, to place great confidence in die executive 
branch of their government. When a conful at Rome 
had proclaimed his levies, and adminiftered the military 
oath, he became from that moment matter of the public 
treaftiry* and of the lives of thofe who were under his 
command *. The axe and the rods were no longer a 
badge of magistracy, or an empty pageant, in the 


hands 


folybiflt. 
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bands of the li&or: they were, at the command of the 
father, ftained with the blood of his own children ; and 
fell, without appeal, on the mutinous and the difobe* 
dient of every condition. 

In every free ftate, there is a perpetual neceffity to dif- 
tinguifh the maxims of martial law from thofe of the ci- 
vil ; and he who ha* not learned to give an implicit obe- 
dience, where the ftate has given him a military leader, 
and to refign his perfonal freedom in the field, from the 
fame magnanimity with which he maintains it in the po- 
litical deliberations of his country, has yet to learn the 
moll important leflbn of civil fociety, and is only fit to 
occupy a place in a rude, or in a corrupted ftate, where 
the principles of mutiny and of fervility being joined, the 
one or the other is frequently adopted in the wrong 
place. 

From a regard to what is neceflary in war, nations 
inclined to popular or ariftocratical government, have 
had recourfe to eftablifhments that bordered on monar- 
chy. Even where the higheft office of the ftate was in 
common times adminiftered by a plurality of perfons, the 
whole power and authority belonging to it was, on parti- 
cular occafions, committed to one ; and upon great alarms, 
when the political fabric was fhaken or endangered, a 
monarchical power has been applied, like a prop, to fe- 
cure the ftate againft the rage of the temped. Thus were 
the dictators occafionally named at Rome, and the ftadt- 
holders in the United Provinces j and thus, in mixed 

F f 2 governments, 
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governments, the royal prerogative is occafionally enlarg- 
ed, by the temporary fufpenfioji of laws *, and the barriers 
of liberty appear to be removed, in order to veft'a dictato- 
rial power in the hands of the King. 


Had mankind, therefore, no view but to warfare, 
it is probable that they would continue to prefer monar- 
chical government to any other; or at leaft that every 
nation, in order to procure fecret and united councils, 
would intriift the executive power with unlimited autho- 
rity. But, happily for civil fociety, men have obje&s 
of a different fort : and experience has taught, that al- 
though the Conduct of armies requires an abfolute and 
undivided command ; yet a national force is beft formed, 
where numbers of men are inured to equality ; and where 
the meaneft citizen may confider himfelf, upon occafion, 
as deftined to command ^s well as to obey. It is here 
that the dictator finds a Fpirit and a force prepared to fe- 
cond his councils ; it is here too that the di&atbr himfelf 
is formed, and that numbers of leaders are prefented to 
. the public choice ; it is here that the profperity of a -ftate 
is independent of fingle men, and that a wifdom which 
never dies, with a fyftem of military arrangements per- 
manent and regular, can, even under the greateft mif- 
fortunes, prolong the national ftruggle. With this ad- 
vantage, the Romans, finding a number of diftinguifhed 
, leaders arife in fucceflion, were at all times almoft equally 
prepared to contend with their enemies of Afia or Africa ; 


To Bri'Via, by the fufpeofion of the Habtai corpus. 
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while the fortune of thofe enemies, on the contrary, de- 
pended on the cafual appearance of lingular men, of a 
Mithridates, or of a Hannibal. 

The foldier, we are told, has his poitit of honour, 
and a fafliion of thinking, which he wears with his 
fword. This point of honour, in free and uncorrupted 
Hates, is a zeal for the public ; and war to them, is an 
operation of paflions, not the mere purfuit of a calling. 

Its good and its ill effetts are felt in extremes : the friend 
is made to experience the warmeft proofs of attachment, 
the enemy the fevereft effe<5ls of animofity. On this 
fyftem the celebrated nations of antiquity made war un- 
der their higheft attainments of civility, and under their 
greateft degrees of refinement. 

In fmall and rude focieties, the individual finds him- 
felf attacked in every national war ; and none can pro- 
pofe to devolve his defence on another. 4C The King 
" of Spain is a great prince," faid an American chief 
to the governor of Jamaica, who was preparing a body 
of troops to join in an enterprife againft the Spaniards : 
" do you propofe to make war upon fo great a king 
" with fo fmall a force ?" Being told that the forces he 
faw were to be joined by troops from Europe, and that 
the governor could then command no more : " Who are 
" thefe then," faid the American^ " who form this croud 
" of fpe&ators ? are they not your people ? and why do 
" you not all go forth to fo great a war i" ' He was an- 
fwered, That the fpedtators were merchants, and other 

inhabitants. 
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inhabitants, who took no part in the fcrvice : " Would 
" they be merchants ftill," continued this ftatefman, " if 
" the King of Spain was to attack you here ? For toy part, 
" I do not think that merchants fhould be permitted to 
" live in any country : when I go to war, I leave no body 
" at home but the women." It fhould feem that this 
fimple warrior confidered merchants as a kind of neutral 
perfons, who took no part in the quarrels of their coun- 
try ; and that he did not know how much war itfelf 
may be made the fubjedfc of traffic ; what mighty armies 
may be put in motion from behind the counter ; how 
often human blood is, without any national animofity, 
bought and fold for bills of exchange ; and how often: 
the prince, the nobles, and the ftatefmen, in many a 
polifhed nation, might, in his account, be confidered as 
merchants. 

In the progrefs of arts and of policy, the members of 
every ftate are divided into clafles ; and in the commence- 
ment of this diftribution, there is no diftinttion more 
ferious than that of the warrior and the pacific inhabi- 
ant ; no more is required to place men in the relation of 
mafter and flave. Even when the rigours of an eflablifhed 
flavery abate, as they have done in modern Europe, in 
confequence* of a prote&iop, arid a property, allowed to 
the mechanic and labourer, this diftindtion ferves ftill 
to feparate the noble from the bafe, and to point out that 
clafs of men who are deftined to reign and to domineer in 

their country. 

It 
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It was certainly never forefeen by mankind, that in the 
purfuit of refinement, they were to reverfe this order ; 
or even that they were to place the government, and the 
military force of nations, in different hands. But is it 
equally unforfeen, that the former order may again take 
place? and that the pacific citizen, however diftinguifli- 
ed by privilege and rank, mud one day bow to the per- 
fon with whom he has intruded his fword. If fuch revo- 
lutions ihould aftually follow, will this new mafter re- 
vive in his own order the fpirit of the noble and the free ? 
Will he renew the characters of the warrior and the ftatef- 
man ? Will he reftore to his country the civil and milita- 
ry virtues ? I am afraid to reply. Montefquieu obferves, 
that the government of Rome, even under the emperors, 
became, in the hands of the troops* ele<5live and republi- 
can : but the Fabii or the Bruti were heard of no more, 
after the praetorian bands became the republic. 

We have enumerated fome of the heads under which 
a people, as they emerge from barbarity, may come to 
be clafled. Such are, the nobility, the people, the ad- 
herents of the prince \ and even the priefthood have not 
been forgotten: when we arrive at times of refinement, 
the army muft be joined to the lift. The departments of 
civil government and of war being fevered, and the pre- 
eminence being given to the ftatefman, the ambitious 
will naturally devolve the military fervice on thofe who 
are contented with a fubordinate ftation. They who have 
the greateft fhare in the divifion of fortune, and the 
greateft intereft in defending their country, having re- 
signed 
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figned the fword, muft pay for what they have ceafed to 
perform ; and armies, not only at a diftance from home, 
but in the very bofom of their country, are fubfifted by 
pay. A difcipline is invented to inure the foldier to per- 
form, from habit, and from fear of punifhment, thofe 
hazardous duties, which the love of the public, or a na- 
tional fpirit, no longer infpire. 

When we confider the breach that fuch an eftablifh- 
ment makes in the fyftem of national virtues, it is un- 
pleafant to obferve, that moft nations who have run the 
career of civil arts, have, in fome degree, adopted this 
meafure. Not only ftates, which either have wars to 
maintain, or precarious poffeffions to defend at a diftance ; 
not only a prince jealous of his authority, or in hafte to 
gain the advantage of difcipline, are difpofed to employ 
foreign troops, or to keep Handing armies ; but even re T 
publics, with little of the former occafion, and none of 
the motives which prevail in monarchy, have been found 
to tread in the fame path. 

• If military arrangements occupy fo confiderable a 
place in the domeftic policy of nations, the acfhial confe- 
quences of war are equally important in the hiftory of 
mankind. Glory and fpoil were the earlieft fubjett of 
quarrels ; a eonceflion of fuperiority, or a ranfom were the 
prices of peace. The love of fafety, and the defire of 
dominion, equally lead mankind to wifh for acceffions of 
flrength. Whether, as vidlors or as vanquifhed, they tend 
10 a coalition ; and powerful nations confidering a prd- 
8 - vince, 
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vince, or a fortrefs acquired on their frontier, as fo much 
gained, are perpetually intent on extending their limits. 

The maxims of conqueft arc not always to be diftin- 
guifhed from thofe of felf-defence. If a neighbouring 

Hate be dangerous, if it be frequently troublefome, 
it is a maxim founded in the confideration of fafety, 
as well as of conqueft, That it ought to be weakened 
or difarmed: If, being once reduced, it be difpofed to 
renew the conteft, it muft from thenceforward be go- 
verned in form. Rome never avowed any other maxims 
of conqueft ; and fhe every where fent her infolent ar- 
mies, under the fpecious pretence of procuring to herfelf 
and her allies a lafting peace, which Ihe would alone re- 
ferve the power to difturb. 

The equality of thofe alliances which the Grecian 
fiates formed againft each other, maintained, for a time, 
their independence and feparation ; and that time was 
the fhining and the happy period of their ftory. It was 
prolonged more by the vigilance and condudl which they 
feverally applied, than by the moderation of their coun- 
cils, or by any peculiarities of domeftic policy which ar- 
retted their progrefs. The victors were fometimes con- 
tented, with merely changing to a refemblancc of their 
own forms the government of the ftates they fubducd. 
What the next ftep might have been in the progrefs of im- 
pofitions, is hard to determine. But when we confidcr, 
that one party fought for the impofition of tributes, an- 
other for the afcendant in war, it cannot be doubted, 

G g that 
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that the Athenians, from a national ambition, and from 
the defire of wealth, and the Spartans, though they ori- 
ginally meant only to defend themfelves, and their allies, 
were both, at laft, equally willing to become the mailers 
of Greece ; and were preparing for each other at home, 
that yoke, which both, together with their confederates*, 
were obliged to receive from abroad. 

In the conquefts of Philip, the defire of felf-preferva- 
tion and fecurity feemed to be blended with the ambition? 
natural to princes. He turned his arms fueceffively to 
the quarters on which he found himfelf hurt, from which 
he had been alarmed or provoked : and when he had 
fubdued the Greeks, he propofed to lead them againft 
their ancient enemy of Perfia. In this he laid the plait 
which was carried into execution by his fon. 

The Romans, become the mailers of Italy, and the 
conquerors of 'Carthage, had been alarmed on the fide of 
Macedon, and were led to crofs a new fea in fearch of a 
new field, on which to exercife their military force. In 
profecution of their wars, from the earlieft to the lateft 
date of their hiftory, without intending the very con- 
quefts they made, perhaps without forefeeing what ad- 
vantage they were to reap from the fubjedtion of diflant 
provinces, or in what manner they were to govern their 
new acquifitions, they ftill proceeded to feize what came 
fueceffively within their reach ; and, flimulated by a po- 
licy which engaged them in perpetual wars, which led 
to perpetual viftory and acceffions of territory, they ex- 
tended 
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tended the frontier of, a ftate, which, but a few centuries 
before, had been confined within the fkirts of a village, 
to the Euphrates, the Danube, the Wefer, the Forth, and 
the Ocean. 

It is ,vain to affirm, that the genius of any nation is 
adverfe to conquefi. Its real interefts indeed mod com- 
monly are fo ; but every ftate which is prepared to de- 
fend itfelf, and to obtain victories, is likewife in hazard 
of being tempted to conquer. 

In Europe, where mercenary and difciplined armies are 
every where formed, and ready to traverfe the earth, 
where, like a flood pent up by {lender banks, they are 
only reftrained by political forms, or a temporary balance 
of power ; if the flukes fhould break, what inunda-* 
tions may we not expeft to behold ? Effeminate kingdoms 
and empires are fpread from 'the fea of Corea to the At- 
lantic ocean. Every ftate, by the defeat of its troops, 
may be turned into a province ; every army oppofed in 
the field to-day may be hired to-morrow ; and every vic- 
tory gained, may give the acceflion of a new military 
force to the vidlor. 

The Romans, with inferior arts of communication 
both by fea and land, maintained their dominion in a 
confiderable part of Europe, Afia, and Africa, over fierce 
and intradtable nations : ' What may not the fleets and 
armies of Europe, with the accefs they have by com- 
merce to every part of the world, and the facility of 
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their conveyance, effedt, if that ruinous maxim fhould 
prevail, That the grandeur of a nation is to be eftimatcd 
from the extent of its territory ; or, That the intereft of 
any particular people confifts in reducing their neighbours 
to fervitude i 


SECT. 


VI. 


Of Civil Liberty. 

IF war, either for depredation or defence, were the 
principal objedfc of nations, every tribe would, from 
its earlieft ftate, aim at the condition of a Tartar horde; 
and in all its fuccefles would haften to the grandeur of a 
Tartar empire. The military leader would fuperfede the 
civil magiftrate ; and preparations to fly with all their 
pofleflions, or to purfue with all their forces, would, in 
every fociety, make the fum of their public arrangements. 

He who firft on the banks of the Wolga, or the Jenifca, 
had taught the Scythian to mount the horfe, to move 
his cottage on wheels, to harafs his enemy alike by his 
attacks and his flights, to handle at full fpeed the lance 
and the bow, and when beat from his ground, to leave his 
arrows in the wind to meet his purfuer ; he who had 
taught his countrymen to ufe the fame animal for every 
purpofe of the dairy, the fhambles, and the field of battle j 
would b$ efleemed the founder of his nation } or, like 

Ceres 
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Ceres and Bacchus among the Greeks, would be inverted 
with the honours of a god, as the reward of his ufeful 
inventions. Amidft fuch inftitutions, the names and 
atehievements of Hercules and Jafon might have been 
tranfmittted to pofterity ; but thofe of Lycurgus or Solon, 
the heroes of political focicty, could have gained no repu- 
tation, either fabulous or real, in the records of fame* 

Every tribe of warlike barbarians may entertain among 
themfelves the ftrongeft fentiment of affedtion and honour, 
while they carry to the reft of mankind the afpedt of ban* 
ditti and robbers *. They may be indifferent to intereft, 
and fuperior to danger ; but our fenfe of humanity, our 
regard to the rights of nations, our admiration of civil 
wifdom and juftice, even our effeminacy itfelf, make us' 
turn away with, contempt, or with horror, from a fcene 
which exhibits fo few of our good qualities, and which 
ferves fo much to reproach our weaknefs. 

It is in conducting the affairs of civil fociety, that man- 
kind find the exercife of their beft talents, as well as the 
object of their beft affedtions. It is in being grafted on 
the advantages of civil fociety, that the art of war is ; 
brought to perfection ; that the refources of armies, and> 
the complicated fprings to be touched in their conducft, 
are beft underftood. The moft celebrated warriors were 
alfo citizens : Oppofedto a Roman, or a Greek, the chief* 
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tain of Thrace, of Germany, or Gaul, was a novice. The 
native of Pella learned the principles of his art from Epa- 
minondas and Pelopidas. 

If nations, as hath been obferved in the preceding fee- 
tion, muft adjuft their policy on the profpcdl of war from 
abroad, they are equally bound to provide for the attain- 
ment of peace at home. But there is no peace in the ab- 
fence of juftice. It may fubfift with divifions, difputes, 
and contrary opinions ; but not with the commiffion of 
wrongs. The injurious, and the injured, are, as implied 
in the very meaning of the terms, in a ftate of hoftility. 

Where men enjoy peace, they owe it either to their 
mutual regards and affections, or to the reftraints of law, 
Thofe are the happieft ftates which procure peace to their 
members by the firfl: of thefe methods : But it is fufiici- 
ently uncommon to procure it even by the fecond. The 
firft would with-hold the occafions of war and of com- 
petition: The fecond adjufts the pretenfions of men by 
ftipulations and treaties. Sparta taught her citizens not 
to regard intereft: Other free nations fecure the intereft 
of their members, and confider this as a principal part 
of their rights. 

Law is the treaty to which members of the fame com- 
munity have agreed, and under which the magiftrate and 
the fubjedt continue to. enjoy their rights, and to main- 
tain the peace of fociety. The defire of lucre is the great 
motive to injuries : law therefore has a principal reference 
to property. It would afcertain the different methods 

by 
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by which property may be acquired, as by prefcription, 
conveyance, and fucceflion ; and it makes the necefiary 
provifions for rendering the pofleflion of property fecure. 

Beside avarice, there are other motives from which 
men are unjuft ; fuch are pride, malice, envy, and re- 
venge. The law would eradicate the principles themfelves, 
or at leaft prevent their effects. 

From whatever motive wrongs are committed, there 
are different particulars in which the injured may fuffer. 
He may fuffer in his goods, in his perfon, or in the free- 
dom of his conduct. Nature has made him matter of 
every a&ion which is not injurious to others. The laws of 
his particular fociety intitle him perhaps to a determinate 
ftation, and beftow on him a certain fhare in the govern- 
ment of his country. An injury, therefore, which in 
this refpedt puts him under any unjuft reftraint, may be 
called an infringement of his political rights. 

Where the citizen is fuppbfed to have rights of pro- 
perty and of ftation, and is protected in the exercife of 
them, he is faid to be free ; and the very reftraints by 
which he is hindered from the commiflion of crimes, are 
a part of his liberty. No perfon is free, where any per- 
fon is fuffered to do wrong with impunity. Even the de£ 
potic prince on his throne, is not an exception to this ge- 
neral rule. He himfelf is a flave, the moment he pretends 
that force Ihould decide any conteft. The difregard he 
throws on the rights of his people recoils on himfelf * and 
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in the general uncertainty of all conditions, there is no 
tenure more precarious than his own. - 

From the different particulars to which men refer, in 
fpeaking of liberty, whether to the fafety of the perfon 
and the goods, the dignity of rank, or the participation of 
political importance, as well as from the different me- 
thods by which their rights are fecured, they are lead to 
differ in the interpretation of the term ; and every people 
is apt to imagine, that its fignification is to be found only 
among themfelves. 

Some having thought, that the unequal diftribution of 
wealth is unjuft, required a new divifion of property, as 
the foundation of freedom. This fcheme is fuited to de- 
mocratical government ; and in fuch only it has been ad- 
mitted with any degree of effecfh 

New fettlements, like that of the people of Ifrael, and 
Angular eftablifliments, like thofe of Sparta and Crete, 
have furniftied examples of its aftual execution ; but in 
molt other ftates, even the democratical fpirit could at- 
tain no more than to prolong the ftruggle for Agrarian 
Jaws i to procure, on occafion, the expunging of debts ; 
and to keep the people in mind, under all the diftincftions 
of fortune, that they ftill had a claim to equality. 

The citizen at Rome, at Athens, and in many repub- 
lics, contended for himfelf, and his order. The Agra- 
rian law was moved and debated for ages: it ferved to 

awaken 
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awaken the mind ; it nourifhed the fpirit of equality, 
and f urnifhed a field on which to exert its force j but 
was never eftabliflied with any of its other and mora 
formal effedts. 

Many of the eftablifhments which ferve to defend the 
weak from oppreflion, contribute, by fecuring the poflef- 
fion of property, to favour its unequal divifion, and to 
increafe the afcendant of thofe from whom the abufes of 
power may be feared. Thofe abufes were felt very early 
both at Athens and Rome *. 

It has been propofed to prevent the exceflive accu- 
mulation of wealth in particular hands, by limiting the 
increafe of private fortunes, by prohibiting entails, and 
by with-holding the right of primogeniture in the fuc- 
ceffion of heirs. It has been propofed to prevent the ruin 
of moderate eflates, and to reftrain the ufe, and confe- 
quently the defire of great ones, by fumptuary laws. 
Thefe different methods are more or lefs confiftent with 
the interefts of commerce, and may be adopted, in dif- 
ferent degrees, by a people whofe national objecft is 
wealth :. and they have their degree of effecft, by infpiring 
moderation, or a fenfe of equality, and by flifling the 
paffions by which mankind are prompted to mutual 
wrongs. 

•. Plutarch 10 the life of Solon.— — Livy. 
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It appears to be, in a particular manner, the objedt of 
fumptuary laws, an4 of equal divifion of wealth, to 
prevent tire gratification of vanity, to check the oftenta- 
tion of fuperior fortune, and, by this means, to weaken 
the defire of riches, and to preferve in the bread of the 
citizen, that moderation and equity Which ought to regu- 
late his conduft. 


This end is never perfe&ly attained in amy ftate 
where the unequal divifion of -property is admitted, and 
where fortune is allowed to beftorw diftift&ion and rank* 
It is indeed difficult, by any methods whatever, to fhut 
up this fource of corruption. Of aH the nations r whofe 
hiftory is known with certainty, the defign itfelf, and the 
manner of executing k, appear to have been underftood 
in Sparta alone. 

There property was indeed acknowledged by law %. 
but inconfequence of certain regulations and pra&ices, 
the moft effe&ual it feems, that mankind have hitherto 
found out. The manners that prevail among fimple nati- 
ons before the eftablifhment of property, were in feme 
meafure preferved * ; the paflion for riches was, during 
many ages, fuppreflfed ; and the citizen was made ta con- 
sider himfelf as the property of his eotrtitry, »ot as the 
owner of a private eftateu * ' - 
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It. was held ignorninous either to buy or to fell the pa- 
trimony of a citizen. Slaves were, in every family, intrud- 
ed with the care of its effects, and freemen were ftrangers 
to lucrative arts; juftice was eftablifhed ' on a contempt 
of the ordinary allurement to crimes ; and the prefervatives 
of civil liberty applied by the Hate, were the difpofitions 
that were made to prevail in the hearts of its members. 

The individual was relieved from every fblicitude that 
could arife on the head of his fortune ; he was educated, 
and he was employed for life in the fervice of the public ; 
he was fed at a place of common refort, to which he 
could carry no diftincStion but that of his talents and his 
virtues ; his children were the wards and the pupils of 

m 

the Hate ; he himfelf was taught to be a parent, and a 

diredlor to the youth of his country, not the anxious father 
of a feparate family. 

This people, we are told, bellowed fome care in adorn* 
ing their perfons, and were r known from afar by the red 
or the purple they wore ; but could not make their equi- 
page, their buildings, or their furniture, a fubjedl: of 
fancy, or of what we call tqfte. The carpenter and the 
houfe-builder were reftridled to the ufe of the axe and the 
faw : their workmanfhip muft have been fimple, and pro- 
bably, in refpedt to its form, continued for ages the fame. 
The ingenuity of the artift was employed in cultivating 

his own nature, not in adorning the habitations of his fel- 
low-citizens. 
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On this plan, they had fenators, magiftrates, leaders of 
armies, and minifters of ftate ; but no men? of fortune. 
Like the heroes of Homer, they rfiftributed honours by 
the meafure of the cup and the platter. A citizen, who, 
in his political capacity, was the arbiter of Greece, thought 
himfelf honoured by receiving a double portion of plain- 
entertainment at fupper. He was a&ive, penetrating,, 
brave, difinterefted, and generous ; but his eftate, his table, 
and his furniture, mighty in our efteem, have marred the. 
Tuftre of all his virtues. Neighbouring nations, however,, 
applied for commanders to this nurfery of ftatefmen and 
warriors, as we apply for the pra<5titioners of every art to* 
the countries in which they excel ; for cooks to Franco,, 
and for muficians to Italy.. 

After, all, we are; perhaps, not fufficiently inftru<5Ved in -. 
the nature of the Spartan laws and inftitutions, to under* 
{land in what manner all the ends of this lingular ftate 
were obtained ; but the admiration paid to its people,-, 
and. the conftant. reference of contemporary historians to » 
their ayowed fuperiority, wilL not . allow us to queftionv: 
die fa<5ts~ " When I obferved," fays Xenophon; " that. 
" this nation,, though not the moflr populous, was the* 
u moft powerful, ftate of Greece, I was feized' with -won- 
■*' der^ and with an earned defire to know by what arts • 
" it attained its pre-eminence ; but when I came to the 

44 knowledge of its. inftitutions, my wonder ceafed. 

** As one man excels another, and as he who is at pains 
" to cultivate his mind, muft furpafs the perfon who* 
" negle&s k ; . fo the Spartans fhould excel every nation, 

"being 
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€i being the only flate in which virtue is ftudied as the 
« objedt of government." 

Tke fubjedts of property, confidered with a view to 
ftibfiftence, or even to enjoyment, have little effeft in^ 
corrupting mankind, or in awakening the fpirit of com- 1 
petition and of jealoufy ; but confidered with a view to 
diftindtion* and honour, where fortune conftitutes rank'/ 
they excite the moft vehement paffions, and abforb all 1 
the fentiments of the human foul : they, reconcile avarice 
and meannefs with ambition and vanity j and lead men 
through the pradtice of fordid and mercenary arts to the - 
ppfleflion of a fuppofed elevation and dignity, - 

Where this fource of corruption, on * the contrary, Is • 
effeflitially ftoppedj the citizen is dutiful, and the ma- 1 
grftrate upright ; any form of government may be wifely* 
adminiftered; places of truft are likely to be well fup-- 
{died '; and by whatever rule office and powef are beftow-' 
ed, it is likely that all the capacity and force that fub-' 
fills . in the ftate. will come to be employed in its fervice* • 
for on this fuppofition, experience and abilities are the only " 
guides and the only titles of public confidence } and if 
citizens be ranged into feparate clafies, they become mu- 
tual checks by the difference of their opinions, not' by - 
the oppofition of their interefted defigns. 

We may . eafily account for the cenfures bellowed on' ^ 
thie government of Sparta, by thofe who confidered it- 
merely on the fide of its forms. It was not calculated to * 

prevent > 
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prevent the pra&ice of crimes, by balancing againft each 
other the felfifh and partial difpofitions of men ; but- to 
infpire the virtues of the foul, to procure innocence by the 
abfence of criminal inclinations, and to derive its internal 
peace from the indifference of its members to the ordina- t 
ry motives of ftrife and diforder. It were trifling .to feek 
for its analogy to any other conftitution of flate, in which 
its principle- charatteriftic and diftinguifhing feature is 
i^ot to be found The collegiate fovereignty, the fenate, 
ajid the ephori, had their counterparts in other republics* 
and a refemblance has. been found in particular to the 
government of Carthage * : but what affinity of confe- 
quence can be found between a ftate whofe fole objeflf 
\tf as virtue, and another whole principal objedfc was wealth ; 
between a people whofe aflbciated kings, being lodged in 
thp fame cottage, had no fortune but their daily food ; 
axujL a commercial republic, in. which a proper eftate was 
required as a neceflary qualification for the higher offices, 
of ftate ? 


Other petty commonwealths expelled kings, when 
they became jealous of their defigns, or after having ex- 
perienced their tyranny ; here the hereditary fucceflion of 
kings was preferved : other Hates were afraid of the in- 
trigues and cabals of their members in competition for 
dignities ; here felicitation was required as the only 
condition upon which a place in the fenate was obtained. 
A fupreme iuquifitorial power was, in the perfons of the 
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ephori, fafely committed to a few men, who were drawn 
by lot, and without diftin&ion, from every order of the 
people : and if a contrail to this, as well as to many other 
articles of the Spartan policy, be required, it may be found 
in the general hiftory of mankind. 

But Sparta, under every ftippofed error of its form* 
profpered for ages, by the integrity of its manners, and 
by the character of its citizens. When that integrity was 
broken, this people did not languifli in the ^weaknefs of 
nations funk in effeminacy. They fell into the ftreaxn by 
which other ftates had been carried in the torrent of vio- 
lent paffions, and in the outrage of barbarous times, 
They ran the career of other nations, after that of ancient 

Sparta was finiftied : They built walls, and began to im- 

t 

prove their pofieffions,. after they ceafed to improve their 
people ; and on this new plan, in their ftruggle forpolitir 
cal life, they furvived the fyftem of ftates that perilhed: 
under the Macedonian dominion : They lived to a<5t with 
another which arofe in the Achaean league y and were 
the laft community of Greece that became a village in the 
empire of Rome. 

If it fhould be thought we have dwelt too long on the 
hiftory of this Angular people, it may be remembered, in 
excufe, that they alone, in the language of Xenophon, 
made virtue an object of ftate.. 

We muft be contented to derive our. freedom from a 
different fource - r to expedt juftice from the limits which 

z are 
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are fet to the powers of the magiftrate, and to rely for 
protection on the laws which are made to fecure the 
eftate and the perfon of: the fubjedt. We live in focieties* 
where men muft be rich, in order to be great ; where plea- 
fure itfelf is often purfued from vanity ; where the defire 
of a fuppofed happinefs ferves to inflaoje the worft of paf- 
fions, and is itfelf the foundation of mifery ; where public 
juftice, like fetters applied to the body, may, without in- 
spiring the fentiments of candour and equity, prevent the 
adtual commiflion of crimes. 

Mankind come under this defcription the moment 
they are feized with their paffions for riches and power. 
But their defcription in every inftance is mixed : in the 
bell there is an alloy of evil ; in the worft a mixture of 

good. Without any eftablilhments to preferve their man* 
ners, befides penal laws, and the reftraints of police, they 
derive, from inftindtive feelings, a love of integrity- and 
candour, and, from the very contagion of fociety itfelf, an 
eft'eem for what is honourable and praife-worthy. They 
derive, from their union, and joint oppofition to foreign 
enemies, a zeal for their own community, and courage to 
.maintain its rights. If the frequent negle& of virtue as 
,a political objedl, tend to difcredit the underftandings of 
?nen, its luftre, and its frequency, as a fpontaneous 
offspring of the heart, will reftore the honours of our 
nature. 

In every cafual and mixed ftate of the national man- 
ners, the fafety of every individual, and his political con- 

fequence, 
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fcquence, depends muchonhimfelf, but more on the party 
to which he is joined. For this reafon, all who feel a 
common intereft, arc apt to unite in parties ; and, as far 
as that intereft requires, mutually (iipport each other. 

Where the citizens of any free community are of dif- 
ferent orders, each order has a peculiar fet of claims and 
pretentions: relatively to the other members of the ft^te, it 
is a party ; relatively to the differences of intereft among its 
own members, it may admit of numbeiiefs fubdivifions, 

I m 

But in every ftate there are two interefts very readily ap- 
prehended ; that of a prince and his adherents, that of a ito- 
bility, or of any temporary faction, oppofed to the people. 

Wh*re the fovereign power is referved by the collective 
body, it appears unneceflary to think of additional eftablifh- 
ments for fecuring the'rights of the citizen^ 'But it is dif- 
ficult, if not impoflible, for the colle&ive bod^^to exer- 
cife this power in a manner that fuperfedes the necfeflity 
of every other political caution. 

It popular afifemblies afliime every fun&ian of govern- 
ment ; and if, in the fame tumultuous manner in which 
they can, with great propriety, exprefs their feelings, the 
fenfc of their rights, and their animofity to foreign or 
domeftic enemies, they pretend to deliberate on points 
of national conduct, or to decide queftions of equity and 
jufticc ; the public is expofed to manifold inconvenien- 
cies ; and popular governments would, of all others, be 

' I i the 
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the mod fubjccft to errors in adminiftration* and to weak- 
nefs in the execution of public meafures. 

To avoid tliefe difad vantages, the people are always- 
contented to delegate part of their powers. They eftablfh. 
a fenatc to debate, and to prepare, if not to. determine,, 
queftions that are brought to the collective body for a final ; 
refolution. They commit the executive power to fome 
council of this fort, or to a magiftrate who prefidea in their 
meetings. Under the ufe of this neceflary and common* 
expedient, even while dcmocraticai forms are moft care- 
fully guarded, there- is one party of the few, another of 
the many. One attacks, the other defends j and '. they are * 
both ready to afTume in their turns. But though, in reality, 
a great danger to liberty arifes on the part of the people- 
themfelVes, who, in times of corruption, are eafily made 
the inftruments of ufurpation and tyranny 7 yet,. in the or- 
dinary afpecfr of government, the executive carries an air 
of fiiperiority, and- the rights of the people feem always 
expofed to incroachment. . 

Though on the da^r that the Roman people were aflem— 

bled , the fenators mixed with the croud, and < the conful * 

was no more than the fervant of the multitude j yet, when 

this awful meeting was diflblved, the fenators met to pre- 

fcribe bufinefs for their fovereign, and the conful went, 

armed with the axe and the rods, to teach every Roman, , 

in his feparate capacity* the fubmiflion which he owed 

to the Hate.. 

Th tts^ 
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Thus, even where the collective body is Sovereign, 
they are affembled only occafionally : and though on 
Juch occafions they determine every queftion relative to 
their rights and their interefts as a people, and can afiert 
their freedom with irrefiftihle force ; yet they do not think 
themfelves, nor are they in reality, fafe, without a more 
conftant and more uniform power operating in their fa- 
vour. 

The multitude is every where ftrong ; but requires, 
for the fafety of its members, when feparate as well as 
when aflembled, a head to direift and to employ its 
ftrength. For this purpofe, the ephori, we are told, were 
eftablifhed at Sparta, the council of a hundred at Car- 
thage, and the tribunes at Rome. So prepared, the po- 
pular party has, in many inftances, been ahle to cope 
with its adverfaries, and has evenr trampled on the 
powers, whether ariftocratical or monarchical, with which 
it would have Ijeen otherwife unable to contend. The 
Hate, in fuch cafes, commonly fuffered by the delays,, in- 
terruptions, and confufions, which popular leaders, from 
private envy, or a prevailing jealoufy of the great, feldom 
failed to create in the proceedings of government. 

Where the people, as ki fome larger communities, 
have only a fhare in the legiflarure, they cannot overwhelm 
the collateral powers, who having likewife a fhare, are 
in condition to defend themfelves : Where they adt only 
\>y their representatives, their force may be uniformly 
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employed! And they may make part in a conditution of 
government more lading than any of thofe in which the 
people poflefling or pretending to the entire legislature, 
are, when aflembled, the tyrants, and, when clifperfed r 
the flaves, of a didempered date.; In governments pro- 
perly mixed, the popular intered, finding a counterpoife 
in that of the prince or of the nobles, a balance is actually 
edablifhed between them, in which the public freedom 
and the public order are made to confid. 

^Fjrom fome fuch cafual arrangement of different inter- 
efts, all the varieties of mixed government proceed j and on 
the degree of confideration which every feparate intereft 
can procure to itfelf, depends the equity of the laws they 
enadt, and the neceflity they are able to impofe, of ad- 
hering ftri&ly to the terms of law in its execution. States 
are accordingly unequally qualified to condudl the bufi- 
nefs of logiflation, and unequally fortunate in the com^ 
pletenefs, and regular observance, of their civil code. 

In democraticaF edablifliments, citizens, ifeelihg - them»- 
felves poflefled of the Sovereignty, are not equally anxious, 
with the fubje<5ts of other' governments, to have their 
rights explained, or fecured^ by adhial ftatute. They 
truft to perfonal vigour, to the lUpport of pftrty^ and to- 
the fenfe of the public* . 


If the coHe&ive body perform the office of judge, a$ 
wellas of legiflator, they feidom think of devifiog rttteg for 
own direfHon, and are 'found ftill more feidom to 
3 i follow 
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follow any determinate rule, after it is made. They dif- 
penfe, at one time, with what they enadted at another; 
and in their judicative, perhaps even more than in their 
legiflative, capacity, are guided by paflions and partia- 
lities, that arife from circumftances of the cafe before 
them* 

But under the fimpleft governments of a different fort, . 
whether ariftocracy or monarchy, there is a neceffity for 
law, and there are a variety of interefts to be adjufted in 
framing every ftatute. The Sovereign wishes to give ftabi-- 
Kty and order to adminiftration, by exprefs and promulga- 
ted rules* The fubjedt wiflies to know the conditions and . 
limits of bis duty; He acquiefces, or he revolts, accor- 
ding as the terms on which he is made to live with the fo- 
vereign, or with his fellow-fubje&s, are, on are not, con- 
fident with the fenfe of his rights* 

Neither the monarchy nor the council of nobles^ 
where either is pofleffed of the fovereignty, can pretend 
to govern, or to judge at difcretion. No magiftrate whe- 
ther temporary or hereditary, can with lafety negleft * 
that reputation for juftice and equity, from which his * 
authority, and the refpedt that is paid to his perfon, are 
in a great meafure derived. Nations, however, have 
been' fortunate in the tenor, and in the execution of their, 
lkws, in proportion as they have admitted' every order of 
the people, by representation or otherwife, to an a<Shial 
fhare of the legiflarure. Under eftablifhments of this fort,, 
&w is literally, a 'treaty, to which the parties concerned 

have. 
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have agreed, and have given their opinion in fettling 
its terms. The intcrefts to be affecfted by a law, are like- 
wife confiilted in making it. Every clafs propounds an 
obje<5tion, fuggefts an addition or an amendment of its 
own. They proceed to adjuft, by ftatute, every fubjedt 
of controverfy: and while they continue to enjoy their 
freedom, they continue to multiply laws, and to accumu- 
late volumes, as if they could remove every poflible ground 
of difpute, and were fecure of their rights, merely by 
having put them in writing, 

Rome and England, under their mixed governments, 
the one inclining to democracy, the other to monarchy, 
have proved the great legiflators among nations* The 
firft has left the foundation, and great part of the fuper T 
ftrufture of its civil code, to the continent of Europe ; the 
other, in its ifland, has carried the authority and govern- 
ment of law to a point of perfe&ion, which they never 
before attained in the hiftory of mankind. 

Under fuch favourable eftablifhments, known cufloms, 
* die pra&ice and decifions of courts, as well as pofitive 
ftatutes, acquire the authority of laws i and every pro- 
ceeding is conducted by fome fixed and determinate rule. 
The beft and moll effe&ual precautions are taken for the 
.impartial application of rules to particular cafes ; and 
it is remarkable, that, in the two examples we have men- 
tioned, a furprifing coincidence is found in the Angular 
methods of their jurifdi&ion. The people in both referved 
in a manner the office of judgement to themfelves, and 

brought 
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"brought the decifion of civil rights, or of criminal quefti- 
ons, to the tribunal of peers, who, in judging of their 
fellow-citizens, prefcribed a condition, of life for them^ 
felves. 

It is not in mere laws, after all, that we are to look 
for the fecurities to juftice, but in the powers by which* 
thofe laws have been obtained, and without whofe con- 
flant fupport they muft fall* to difufe. Statutes ferve to« 
record the rights of a people, and fpeak the intention of 
parties to defend what the letter of the law has exprefled: 
but without the vigour to maintain what is acknow- 
ledged as a right, the mere record, or the feeble intention, 
is of little, avails 

. A populace ronfed by oppreffibn, or an order of men- 
poflefled of a temporary advantage, have obtained many 
charters, conceflions, and flipulations, in favour of their 
claims; but where no adequate preparation was made to> 
preferve them, the written articles were often forgotten fN 
together with the occafion on which they were framed. 

The hiftbry of England; and of every free country, 
abounds with the example of ftatutes ena&ed when the 
people or their reprefentatives affembled, but never ex-* 
ecu ted when the crown or the executive was. left, to itfelf. . 
The moll equitable laws on paper are confident with the 
utmoft defpotifm in adminiftration. Even the form of 
4rial by juries in England had its authority in- law, 

while 
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while the proceedings of courts were arbitrary and op- 
prcflivc. 

* 

We raufl admire, as the key-Hone of civil liberty, the 
flatute which forces the fecrets of every prifon to be re- 
vealed, the caufe of every commitment to be declared, 
and the perfon of the accufed to be produced, that he 
may claim his enlargement, or his trial, within a limited 
time. No wifer form was ever oppofed to the abufes of 
poyer. But it requires a fabric no lefs than the whole 
political conftitution of Great Britain, a fpirit no lefs than 
the refractory and turbulent zeal of this fortunate people, 
. to fecure its effects. 

If even the fafety of the perfon, and the tenure of pro- 
perty, which may be fo well denned in the words of a 
flatute, depend, for their prefervation, on the vigour and 
jealoufy of a free people, and on the degree of confidera- 
tion which every order of the ftate maintains for itfelf $ 
it is ftill more evident, that what we have called the po- 
litical freedom, or the right of the individual to act: in 
his flat ion for himfelf and the public, cannot be made 
to reft on any other foundation. The eftate may be faved, 
and the perfon re leafed, by the forms of . a civil proce- 
dure % but the rights of the mind cannot be fultained 
by any other force but its own. 


SECT. 
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:6 E C T. VII. 
Of the Hijlory of Arts. 

WE have already obferved, that art is natural -to 
man; and that the fkill he acquires after many 
ages of pra&ice, is only the improvement of a talent he 
poflefled at the firft. Vitruvius finds the rudiments of 
architecture in the form of a Scythian cottage. The 
armourer may find the firft produftions of his calling in 
the fling and the bow; and the fhip-wright of his in the 
-canoe of the favage. Even the hiftorian and the poet 
may find the original eflays of their arts in the tale, and 
the fong, which celebrate the wars, the loves, and the ad- 
ventures of men in their rudeft condition. 

Destined to cultivate his own nature, or to mend his 
fituation, man finds a continual fubje& of attention, in- 
genuity, and labour. Even where he does not propofe 
any perfonal improvement, his faculties are ftrcngth- 
?ned by thofe very exercifes in which he feems to forget 
himfelf : his rcafon and his affedtions are thus profitably 
engage^ in the affairs of fociety ; his iavention and his 
fkill are exercifed in procuring his accommodations and 
his food; his particular purfuits are prefcribed to him 
by circumftances of the age and of the country in which 
he lives : in one fituation he is occupied with wars and 
political deliberations? in another, with the care of his 
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intcreft, of his perfonal eafe, or conveniency. He fuits 
his means to the ends he has in view ; and, by multiply- 
ing contrivances, proceeds, by degrees, to the perfection 
of his arts. In every ftep of his progrefs, if his fkill 
be increafed, his defire mull likewife have time to extend : 
and it would be as vain to fu ggeft a contrivance of which 
he flighted the ufe, as it would be to tell him of blcflings 
which he could not command. 

Ages arc generally fuppofed to have borrowed from 
thofe who went before them, and nations to have received 
their portion of learning or of art from abroad. The 
Romans are thought to have learned from the Greeks, 
and the moderns of Europe from both. From a few ex- 
amples of this fort, we learn to confidcr every fcience or 
art as derived, and admit of nothing original in the practice 
or manners of any people. The Greek was a copy of tile 
Egyptian, and even the Egyptian was an imitator, though 
we have loft fight of the model on which he was formed.. 

It is known, that men improve by example and in- 
tercourfe ; but in the cafe of nations, whofe members ex- 
cite and dire<St each other, why feek from abroad the 
origin of arts, of which every fociety, having the prin- 
ciples in itfelf, only requires a favourable occafion to 
. bring them to light ? When fuch occafion prefents itfelf 
to any people-, they generally feize it ; and while it con- 
tinues, they improve the inventions to which it gave 
xife among themfelves ; or they willingly copy from 
others: but they never employ their own invention, nor 

3 look 
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look abroad, for inftru&ion on fubje&s that do not lie 
in the way of their common purfuits ; they never adopt 
a refinement of which they have not difcoverecj. the 
ufe. 

Inventions, we frequently obferve, are accidental ; 
but it is probable, that an accident which efcapes the 
. artift in one age, may be feized by one who fucceeds him, 
and who is better apprifed of its ufe. Where circum- 
fiances are favourable, and where a people is intent on 
the objedls of any art, every invention is preferred, by 
being brought into general practice ; every model is ftu- , 
died, and every accident is turned to account. If nati- 
ons a&ually borrow from their neighbours, they proba- 
bly borrow only what they are nearly in a condition to 
have invented themfelves t 

An y fingular practice of one country, therefore, is fel* 
dom transferred to another, till the way be prepared by 
. the introduction of fimilar circumftances. Hence our 
frequent complaints of the dulnefs or obftinacy of man- 
kind, and of the, dilatory communication of arts, from 
one place to another. While the Romans adopted the 
arts of Greece, the Thracians and Illyrians continued to * 
behold them with indifference. Thofe arts were, during 
one period, confined to the Greek colonies, and during 
another, to the Roman. Even where they were fprcad 
by a vifible intercourfe, they were ftill received by in- 
dependent nations with the flownefs of invention. They 
juade a progrefs not more rapid at Rome than they had 
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done at Athens ; and they paffed to the extremities of the 
Roman empire, only in company with, new colonies, ancF 
joined to Italian policy. 

The modern race, who came abroad to the pofleflion 
of cultivated ftrovinces, retained the arts they had pra<5ti- 
fed at home: the new matter hunted the boar, or paftu-" 
red his herds, where he might have raifed a plentiful 
harveft : he built a cottage in the view of a palace : he 
buried, in one common ruin, the edifices, fculptures, 
paintings, and libraries, of the former inhabitant: he 
made a fettlement upon a plan of his own, and opened 
anew the fource of inventions, without perceiving from 
a diftance to what length their progrefs might lead his 
pofterity. The cottage of the prefent rate, like that of. 
the former, by degrees enlarged its dimenfions > public - 
buildings acquired a magnificence in a new tafte. Even< 
this tafte came, in a courfe of ages, to be exploded, and- 
the people of Europe recurred to the models which their 
fathers deftroyed, and wept over the ruins which they 
could not reftore. 

The literary remains of antiquity were fludied and imi- 
tated, only after the original genius of modern nations had : 
broke forth: the rude • efforts of poetry in Italy and Pro- 

« 

vcnce, refemble thofe of 'the Greeks and the. ancient 
Romans. How far the merit of our works might, with- 
out the aid of their models, havev rifen by fucceffive im- 
provements, or whether we have gained more by* imita- 
tion than we have loft by quitting our native fyftem of ? 
thinking, and our vein of fable, muft bfeleft to conje&ure; 

We 
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We arc certainly indebted to them for the materials, as 
well as the form, of many of our compofitions ; and with- 
out their example, the ftrain of our literature, together 
with that of our manners and policy, would have been 
different from what they at prefent are. This much how- 
ever may be faid with aflurance, that although the Rp- 
man and the modern literature favour alike of the Greek 
original, yet mankind in either inftance would not have 
drank of this fountain, unlefa-they had been haftening 
to open fpjrings of their own. . 

Sentiment and fancy, the ufe of the hand or the head, 
are not inventions of particular men ; and the flourifhing 
of arts that depend on them, are* in the cafe of any 
people, a proof rather of political felicity at home, than 
of any inftru&ion received from abroad, or of any natural 
fuperiority in point of induftry or talents.;. 

1 

When the attentions of men are turned toward parti- 
cular fubjedts, when the acquifkions of one age are left 
entire to the next, when every 1 individual is protected 
in hia place, and left to purfue the fuggeftion of his wants, 
inventions accumulate ; and it is difficult to find the ori- 
ginal of any art. The fteps which lead to perfection are 
many ; and we are at a lofs on whom to beftow the grefcteft 
fhare of our praife ; on the firft or on the laft who may 
have borne a part in the progrefs. 
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SECT. VIH. 
Of the Hijiory of Literature. 

IF we may rely on the general obfervations contained 
in the laft fe&ion, the literary, as well as mechanical 
axts, being a natural produce of the human mind, will 
rife fpontaneoufly where-ever men are happily placed ; 
and in certain nations it is not more necefTary to look 
abroad for the origin of literature, than it is for the fug- 
geftion of any of the pleafures or exercifes in which man- 
kind, under a Hate of profperity and freedom, are fuffici- 
cntly inclined to indulge therafelves. 

We are apt to confider arts as foreign and adventitious 
to the nature of man: but there is' no art that did not 
find its occafion in human life, and that was not, in fome 
one or other of the fuuations in which our fpecies is 
found, fuggefted as a means for the attainment of fome 
nfeful end. The mechanic and ^commercial arts took 
their rife from the love of property, and were encoura- 
ged by the profpedls of fafety and of gain : the literary 
and liberal arts took their rife from the underftanding, 
the fancy, and the heart. They are mere exercifes of the 
mind in fearch of its peculiar pleafures and occupations .% 
.and are promoted by circumftances that fufler the mind to 
v enjoy itfelf. 

Men 
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Men are equally engaged by the pad, the prefent, and 
the future, and are prepared for every occupation that 
gives fcope to- their powers. Productions therefore, whe- 
ther of narration, fiction, or reafoning, that tend to cm- 
ploy the imagination, or move the heart, continue for 
ages a fubjeCt of atrentibn, and ; a fource of delight. The 
memory of human tranfacftions being preferved in tradi- 
tion or writing, is the natural gratification of a paflion 
that confifts of curiofity, admiration,, and the love of 
amufement. 

Before many books are written, and before fcience is 
greatly advanced, the productions of mere genius are 
■ fbmetimes complete : the performer requires not the aid 
of learning where his defcription or ftory relates to near 
and contiguous objeCts ; where it relates to the condudt 
and characters of men with whom he himfelf has aCted, 
and in whofe occupations and fortunes he himfelf has 
borne a. part.. 

With this advantage, the poet is the firft to offer tfie 
fruits of his genius, .and to lead in the career of thofe 
arts by which the mind is deftined to exhibit its imagi- 
nations^ and to expref? its paflions. Every tribe of bar- 
barians have their paflionate or hiftoric rhymes, which 
contain the fuperftition, the enthufiafm, and the admira- 
tion of glory,, with which the breads of men, in the 
earlieft ftate of fociety, are poflefied. Tliey delight in 
verfe-compofitions, either becaufe the cadence of num- 
feexs is natural to the language of fentiment, or becaufe, 

not 
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not having the advantage of writing, they are obliged to 
bring the ear in aid of the memory, in order *o facili- 
tate the repetition, and infure the preservation of their 
works. 

When we attend to the language which f&vages em- 
ploy on any folemn occafion, it appears that man is a 
poet by nature. Whether at firft obliged by the mere 
defects of his tonguej and the fcantinefs of proper expref- 
fions, or feduced by a pleafure of the fancy in ftating the 
analogy of its objects, he c loathes every conception in 
image and metaphor. " We have planted the tree of 
peace," fays an American orator } " we have buried the 
" axe under its roots: we will henceforth repofe under 
" its ihade ; we will join, to brighten the chain that binds 
•« our nations together." Such are the collections of me- 
taphor which thofe nations employ in their public ha- 
rangues. They have likewife already adopted thofe lively 
figures, and that daring freedom of language, which the 
learned have afterwards found fo well fitted to exprefe 
the rapid tranfitions of the imagination, and the ardours 
of a paffionate mind. 

Ip we are required to explain, how men could be 
poets, or orators, before they were aided ' by the learning 
of the fcholar and the critic ? we may inquire, in our turn, 
how bodies could fall by their weight, before the laws 
of gravitation were recorded in books? Mind, as well as 
.body, has laws, which are exemplified in the practice of 

men, . 
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men, and which the critic colle<5ts only after the example 
has fliewn what they are. 

Occasioned, probably, by the phyfical connexion we 
have mentioned, between the emotions of a heated imagi- 
* nation, and the impreffions received from mufic and pa- 
thetic founds, every tale among rude nations is repeated 
in verfe, and is made to take the form of a fong. The 
early hiftory of ail nations is uniform in this particular. 
Prieits, fiatefmen, and philofophers, in the firft ages of 
Greece, delivered their inftru&ions in poetry, and mixed 
with the dealers in mufic and heroic fable. 

It is not fo furprifing, however, that poetry fhould be 
the firft fpecies of compofition in every nation, as it is, that 
a ftyle apparently fo difficult, and fo far removed from 
. ordinary ufe, fhould be almoft as univerfally the firft to 
attain its maturity. The moft admired of all poets lived 
beyond the reach of hiftory, almoft of tradition. The 
artlefs fong of the favage, the heroic legend of the bard, 
have fometimes a magnificent beauty, which no change 
of language can improve, and no refinements of tl*e 
critic reform *. 

Under the fuppbfed difadvantage of a limited know- 
ledge, and a rude apprehenfion, the fimple poet has im- 
preffions that more than compenfate the defeats of his 
fkill. The beft ■fubjecfts of poetry, the characters of the 
violent and the brave, the generous and the intrepid, 

* Sec tranflations of Gallic poetry, by Jaaies M'Fherfon. 
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great dangers, trials of fortitude and fidelity, are exhi- 
bited within his view,, or are delivered in traditions which 
animate like truth, becaufc they are equally believed. 
He is not engaged in recalling, like Virgil or Taflb, the 
fentiments or fcenery of an age remote from his own: 
he needs not be told by the critic *, to recolledl what 
another would have thought, or in what manner another 
would have cxprefled his conception. The fimple paffions,. 
friendftiip, rcfentment, and love, are the movements of 
his own mind, and he has no occafion to copy. Simple 
and vehement in his conceptions and feelings, he knows 
no diverfity of thought, or of ftyle, to miflead or to excrcife- 
his judgment. He delivers the emotions of the heart, in 
words fuggefted by the heart : for he knows no other. 
And hence it is, that while we admire the judgment and 
invention of Virgil, and of other later poets,^ theie terms 
appear mifapplied to Homer. Though intelligent, as well 
as fublime/in his conceptions, we cannot anticipate the- 
lights of his underftanding, nor the movements of his- 
heart : he appears to fpeak from infpiration, not from 
invention ; and to be guided in the choice of his thoughts 
* and exprcflipns by a. fupernatural inftiadl, not by reflec- 
tion. 

The language of early ages is> in one refpeft, fimple 
and confined ; in another, it is varied and free : it allows 
liberties, which, to the poet of after times, are denied. 
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In rude ages men are not, feparated by diftindtions 
of rank or profeffion. They live in one manner, and 

fpeak one dialed*. The bard is not to chufe his ex- 
preffion among the fmgular accents of different condi- 
tions. He has not to guard his language from the pe- 
culiar errors of the mechanic, the peafant, the fcholar, 
or the courtier, in order to find that elegant propriety, 
and juft elevation, which is free from the vulgar of one 
clafs, the pedantic of the fecond, or the flippant of the 
third. The name of every objedt, and of every fentiment, 
is fixed ; and if his conception has the dignity of nature, 
his expreflion will have a purity which does not depend 
on his choice. 

With this apparent confinement in the choice of his 
words, he is at liberty to break through the ordinary 
modes of conflruftion ; and in the form of a language 
not eftablifhed by rules, may find for himfelf a cadence 
agreeable to the tone of his mind. The liberty he takes, 
while his meaning is flriking, and his language is raifed, 
appears an improvement, not a trefpafs on grammar. He 
delivers a flyle to the ages that follow, and becomes a 
model from which his pofterity judge. 

But whatever may be the early difpofition of mankind 
to poetry, or the advantages they poflefs in cultivating 
this fpecies of literature ; whether the early maturity of 
poetical compofitions arife from their being the firft flu- 
died, or from their having a charm to engage perfons of 
the livclicit genius, who are beft qualified to improve the 
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eloquence of their native tongue ; it is a remarkable fa<5t, 
that, not only in countries where every vein of compofi- 
lion was original, and was opened in the order of natural 
fucceflion ; but even at Rome, and in modern Europe, 
where the learned began early to practice on foreign 
models, we -have poets of every nation, who are perufed 
with pleafure, while the profe writers of the fame ages 
are neglected. 

As Sophocles and Euripides preceded the hiffarians and 
moralifts of Greece, not only Nsevius and Ennius, who 
wrote the Roman hiftory in verfe, but Lucilius, Plautus, 
Terence, and we may add Lucretius, were prior to Cicero, 
Salluft, or Gefar. Dante and Petrarch went before any 
good profe writer in Italy ; Corneille and Racine brought 
on the fine age of profe compofitiona in France ; and we 
had in England, not only Chaucer and Spenfer, but Shakef- 
pear and Milton, while our attempts in hiftory or fcience 
were yet in their infancy ; and deferve our attention,. only 
for the fake of the matter they treat. 

Hellanicus, who is reckoned among the firft profe 
writers in Greece, and who immediately preceded, or 
was the contemporary of Herodotus, fet out with declar- 
ing his intention to remove from hiftory the wild repre- 
sentations, and extravagant fidtions, with which it had 
been difgraced by the poets *. The want of records or 

• Quoted by Demetrius Phalerius. 
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authorities, relating to any diftant* tranfa&ions, may 
have hindered him, as it did his immediate fucceflbr, 
from giving truth all the advantage it might have reaped * 
from this tranfition to profe. There are, however, ages 
in the progrefs of fociety, when fuch a proposition mud 
be favourably received. When men become occupied on 
the fubjedts of policy, or commercial arts, they wifh to * 
be informed* and inftru&ed, as well as moved. They are 
intcrcfted by what was real in paft tranfadlions. They 
build on this foundation, the reflections and reafohings 
they apply to prefent affairs, and wifli to receive informa- 
tion on the fubjccft of different purfuits, and of projects 
in which they begin to be engaged. The manners of 
men, the practice of ordinary life, and the form of fociety, . 
furnifli their fubjedls to the moral and political writer. 
Mere ingenuity, juftnefs of fentiment, and correct xepre- • 
fentation, though conveyed in ordinary language, are 
underflood to conftitute literary merit, and by applying , 
to rcafon more than to the imagination and. paffions, . 
meet with a reception* that is due to the inftru<Stion they/ 

bring. 

The talents of men come to be employed in a variety 
of affairs, and their inquiries directed to .different fub- - 
je£ts. Knowledge is important in every department of . 
civil fociciy, and rcquifite to the practice of every art. . 
The fciencc of nature, morals, politics, and hiftory, find 
their feveral admirers ; and even poetry itfelf, which re- 
tains its former ftation in- the regibn of warm imagina- 
tion . 
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tion and enthufiaftic paflion, appears in a growing variety 
of forms. 

Matters have proceeded fo far, without the aid of 
foreign examples, or the direction of fchools. The cart of 
Thefpis was changed into a theatre, not to gratify the 
learned, but to pleafe the Athenian populace : and the 
prize of poetical merit was decided by this populace equally 
. before and after the invention of rules. The Greeks were 

r 

unacquainted with every language but their own ; and if 
they became learned, it was only by fludying what they 
thcmfclves had produced : the childifh mythology, which 
they are faid to have copied from Afia, was equally of 
little avail in promoting their love of arts, or their fuccefs 
in the practice of them. 

When the hiftorian is ftruck with the events he has 
witnefled, or heard ; when he is excited to relate them 
by his reflections or his paflions ; when the ftatefman, 
who is required to fpeak in public, is obliged to prepare 
for every remarkable appearance in fludied harangues ; 
when converfation becomes extenfive and refined ; and 
when the focial feelings and reflections of men are com- 
mitted to writing, a fyftem of learning may arife from 
the buftle of ,an a&ive life. Society itfelf is the fchool, 
and its leflbns are delivered in the pracftice of real affairs. 
An author writes from obfervations he has made on his 
fubjett, not from the fuggeftion of books ; and every 
production carries the mark of his 'character as a man, 
riot of his mere proficiency as a ftudent or fcholar. It 

may 
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may be made a qi^eftiort, whether the trouble of feeking 
for diftant models, and of wading for inftrudlion, through 
dark allufions and languages unknown, might not have 
quenched his fire, and rendered him a writer of a very in- 
ferior clafs. 

If fociety may thus be confidered as a fchool for let- 
ters, it is probable that its leflbns are varied in every fe- 
parate ftate, and in every age. For a certain period, the* 
fevere applications of the Roman people to policy and war 
fupprefled the literary arts, and appear to have ftifled the 
genius even of the hiftorian and the poet* The inftitu- 
tions of Sparta gave a profefled contempt for whatever 
was not connected with, the practical virtues of a vigo- 
rous and refolute fpirit: the charms of imagination, and 
the parade of language, were by this people clafled with 
the arts of the cook and the perfumer : their fongs in 
praife of fortitude are mentioned * by fome writers; and* 
collections of their witty fayings and repartees are ftill 
preferved: they indicate the virtues and the abilities of. 
an acSlivc people, not their proficiency in fcience or lite- 
rary tafte. Poflefled of what was effential to happinefs 
in the virtues of the heart, they had a difcernment of its 
value, unimbarrafled by the numberlefs objedls on which * 
mankind in general ate fo much at a lofs to adjuft their 
eftcem : fixed in their own apprehenfion, they turned a; 
fharp edge on the follies of mankind: " When will you 
u begin to pra&ife it ? ,? was the queftion of a Spartan to a 

perfon. 
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perfon who, in an advanced age of life, was ftill occupied 
with queftions on the nature of virtue. 

While, this people confined their ftudies to one queftion, 
How to improve and to preferve the courage and the 
difintcrefted affections of the human heart ? their rivals 
the Athenians gave a fcopc to -refinement on every objedt 
of reflection or paflion. By the rewards, either of profit 
or of reputation, which they beftowed on every effort of 
ingenuity employed in miniftering to the pleafure, the. de- 
coration, or the conveniency of life ; by the variety of 
conditions in which their citizens were placed; by their 
inequalities of fortune, and their feveral purfuits in war, 
politics, commerce, and lucrative arts, they awakened 
whatever was either good or bad in the natural difpofitions 
of men. Every road to eminence was opened : eloquence, 
fortitude, military fldll, envy, detraction, faction, and trea- 
fon, even the mufe herfelf, was courted to beftow impor- 
tance among a bufy, acute, and turbulent people. 

From this example, we may fafely concLude, that 
although bufinefs is fometimes a rival to ftudy, retire- 
ment and leifure are not the principal requifites to the 
improvement, perhaps not even to the exercife of lite- 
rary talents. The moft ftriking exertions of imagination 
and fentiment have a reference to mankind : they are 
excited by the prefence and intercourfe of men: they have 
moft vigour when adtuated in the mind by the operation 

of 
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6f its principal fprings, by the emulations, the friendfliips, 
and the oppofitions, which fubfift among a forward and 
afpiring people. Amidft the great occafions which put a 
free, and even a licentious, fociety in motion, its mem- 
bers become capable of every exertion ; and the fame 
fcenes which gave employment to Thcmiftocles and 
Thrafybulus, infpired, by contagion, the genius of So- 
phocles and Plato. The petulant and the ingenuous find 
an equal fcope to their talents ; and literary monuments 
become the repofitories of envy and folly, as well as of 
wifdom and virtue. 


Greece, divided into many little dates, and agitated, 
beyond any fpot on the globe, by domeftic contentions 
and foreign wars, fet the example in every fpecies of li- 
terarure. The fire was communicated to Rome j not when 
the ftate ceafed to be warlike, and had difcontinued her 
political agitations, but when fhe mixed the love of re- 
finement and of pleafure with her national puffuits, and 
indulged an inclination to ftudy in the midfl: of ferments, 
occafioned by the wars and pretenfions of bppofite fac- 
tions. It was revived in modern Europe among the tur- 
bulent ftates of Italy, and fpread to the North, together 
with the fpirit which fliook the fabric of the Gothic po- 
licy ; it rofe while men were divided into parties, under 
civil or religious denominations, and when they were 

at variance on fubje&s held the moft important and 
facred. 
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We may be fatisfied, from the example of many ages, 
that liberal endowments beftowed on learned fbcieties, 
and the leifure with which they were f urnifhed for ftudy f 
are not the likelieft means to excite the exertions of ge- 
nius : even fcience itfelf, the fuppofed offspring of leifure, 
pined in the fhade of monaftic retirement. Men at a dis- 
tance from the objedts of ufeful knowledge, untouched 
by the motives that animate an adtive and a vigorous 
mind, could produce only the jargon of a technical lan- 
guage, and accumulate the impertinence of academical 
forms. 

To fpeak or to write juftly from an obfervation of 
nature, it is neceflary to have felt the fentiments of na- 
ture. He who is penetrating and ardent in the condudl 
of life, will probably exert a proportional force and inge- 
nuity in the cxercife of his literary talents : and althdugh 
writing may become a trade, and require all the applica- 
tion and ftudy which are bellowed on any other calling ; 
yet the principal requifites in this calling are, the fpirit 
and fenfibility of a vigorous mind. 

In one period, the fchool may take its light and di- 
rection from adtive life ; in another, it is true, the re- 
mains of an adtive fpirit are greatly Supported by literary 
monuments, and by the hiftory of tranfadtions that 
;prefcrve the examples and the experience of former and 
of better times. But in whatever manner men are 
formed for great efforts of elocution or condudt, it ap- 

3 pears 
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pears the moil glaring of all deceptions, to look for the 
accomplifhments of a human character in the mere 
attainments of fpeculation, whilft we negleft the quali- 
ties of fortitude and public affedtion, which are fo necef- 
fery to render our knowledge an article of happinefa 
or of ufe^ 
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PART FOURTH, 

Of Confequences that refult from the 
Advancement of Civil and Commercial 
Arts. 


SECT. i. 
Of the Separation of Arts and Profejftons, 

IT is evident, that, however urged by a fenfe of neeef- 
fity, and a defire of convenience, or favoured by any 
advantages in fituation and policy, a people can make no 
great progrefs in cultivating the arts of life, until they 
have feparated, and committed to different perfons, the fe- 
veral tafks, which require a peculiar Hull and attention. 
The favage, or the barbarian, who muft build and plant, 
,and fabricate for himfelf, prefers, in the interval of great 
alarms and fatigues, the enjoyments of floth to the im- 
provement of his fortune : he is, perhaps, by the diver- 
fity of his wants, difcour^ged from induftry j or, by his 

divided 
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divided attention, prevented from acquiring fkill in the 
management of any particular fubjedt. 

The enjoyment of peace, however, and the profpedl 
of being able to exchange one commodity for another, 
turns, by degrees, the hunter and the warrior into a 
tradefman and a merchant. The accidents which diftri- 
bute the means of fubfiftence~ unequally, inclination, and 
favourable opportunities, aflign the different occupations 
of men ; and a fenfe of utility leads them, without end, 
to fubdivide their profeffions. 

The artift finds, that the more he can confine his at- 
tention to a particular part of any work, his productions 
are the more perfect, and grow under his hands in the 
greater quantities. Every undertaker in manufacture 
finds, that the more he can fubdivide tlie talks of his 
workmen, and the more hands he can employ on feparate 
articles, the more are his expences diminiflicd, and his 
profits increafed. The confumier too requires, in every 
kind of commodity, a workmanfhip more perfecfl than 
hands employed on a variety of fubje&s can produce; 
and the progrefs of commerce is but a continued fubdi- 
vifion of the mechanical arts. 

Every craft may ingrofs the whole of a man's atten- 
tion, and has a myftcry which muft be ftudicd or learned 
by a regular apprenticefhip. Nations of tradefmen come 
to confift of members who, beyond their own particular 
ixade, are ignorant of all human affairs, and who may 

contribute 
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contribute to the prefervation and enlargement of their 
commonwealth, without making its interefts an objedfc of 
their regard or attention. Every individual is diftinguifHed 
by his calling, and lias a place to which he is fitted. The 
favage, who knows no diftindtion but that of his, merit, 
of his fex, or of his fpecies, and to whom his community 
is the fovereign objeft of affedtion, is aftoniflied to find 
that in a fcene of this nature, his being a man does not 
qualify him for any ftation whatever : he flies to the woods 
with amazement, diftafte, and averfion*. 

By the feparation of arts and profeflions, the fources of 
wealth are laid open j every fpecies of material, is wrought 
up to the greateft perfection, and every commodity is> 
produced in the greateft abundance. The flate may efti- 
mate its profits and its revenues by the number of its. 
people. It may procure, by its treafure, that national 
confideration and power, which, the favage maintains at 
the expence of his blood. 

Th b advantage gained in the inferior branches of ma- 
nufacture by the feparation of their parts, feem to be- 
equalled by thofe which arife from a fimilar device in the 
higher departments of policy and war. The foldier is re- 
lieved from every care but that of his fervice ; flatefmen* 
divide the bufinefs of civil government into fliares; and! 
the fervants of the public, in every office, without being:; 
fkilful in the affairs of ftate; may fucceed, by obferving; 
forms which are already eftablifhed on the experience of 
•thers* They are made, like the parts of an engine, to* 

concur. 
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concur to a purpofe, without any concert of their own: 
and, equally blind with the trader to any general combi- 
nation, they unite with him, in furnifhing to the Hate 
its refources, its condud, and its force. 

The artifices of the beaver, the ant, and the bee, are 
afcribed to the wifdom of nature. Thofe of polifhed na- 
tions are afcribed to themfelves, and are fuppofed to in- 
dicate a capacity fuperior to that of rude minds. But the 
cftablifhments of men, like thofe of every animal, are 
fuggefted by nature, and are the refult of inftincfb, directed 
by the variety of fituations in which mankind are placed. 
Thofe eftablifhments arofe from fucceffive improvements 
that were made, without any fenfe of their general effedt * 
and they bring human affairs to a ftate of complication, 
which the greateft reach of capacity with which human 
nature was ever adorned, could not have projected ; nor 
even when the whole is carried into execution, can it be 
comprehended in its full extent. 

Who could anticipate, or even enumerate, the fcparate 
occupations and profeflions by which the members of 
any commercial ftate are diftinguiflied ; the variety of de- 
vices which are pradlifed in feparatc cells, and which 
the artift, attentive to his own affair, has invented,* to 
abridge or to facilitate his feparate talk ? In coming to this 
mighty end, every generation, compared to its predeceG- 
fors, may have appeared to be ingenious j compared to 
its followers, may have appeared to be dull : and hu- 
man ingenuity, whatever heights it may have gained in a 

fucceffion 
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fucceflion of ages, continues to move with an equal pace, 
and to creep in making the laft as well as the firft ftep of 
commercial or civil improvement. 

It may even be doubted, whether the meafure of na- 
tional capacity increafes with the advancement of arts. 
Many mechanical arts, indeed, require no capacity ; they 
fuccecd bcft under a total fuppreflion of fentiment and 
reafon ; and ignorance is the mother of induftry as well 
as of fuperflition. Reflection and fancy are fubjedl to 
err ; but a habit of moving the hand, or the foot, is in- 
dependent of either. Manufactures, accordingly, profper 
moft, where the mind is leaft confulted, and where the 
workshop may, without any great effort of imagination, 
be confidered as an engine, the parts of which are men. 

The forefl has been felled by the favage without the 
ufc of the axe, and weights have been raifed without the 
aid of mechanical powers. The merit of the inventor, in 
every branch, probably deferves a preference to that of the 
performer ; and he who invented a tool, or could work 
without its afliftance, deferved the praife of ingenuity in 
a much higher degree than the mere artift, who, by its 
afliflance, produces a fuperior work. 

But if many parts in the practice of every art, and in 
the detail of every department, require no abilities, or 
actually tend to contract and to limit the views of the 
mind, there are others which lead to general reflections, 
and to enlargement of thought. Even in manufacture, 

the 
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the genius of the matter, perhaps, is cultivated, while 
that of the inferior workman lies wafte. The flatefman 
may have a wide comprehenfion of human affairs, while 
the tools he employs are ignorant of the fyftem in which 
they are themfelves combined. The general officer may 
be a great proficient in the knowledge of war, while the 
fkill of the foldier is confined to a few motions of the 
hand and the foot. The former may have gained, what 
the latter has loft ; and being occupied in the conduct of 
difciplined armies, may pradlife on a larger fcale, all the 
arts of prefervation, of deception, and of ftratagem f 
which the favage exerts in leading a fmall party, or merely 
ki defending himfelf. 

The practitioner of every art and profeffion may af~ 
ford matter of general fpeculation to the man of fcience s 
and thinking itfelf, in this age of reparations, may be? 
come a peculiar craft. In the buftle of civil purfuits and 
occupations, men appear in a variety of lights, and fug- 
geft matter of inquiry and fancy, by which converfatiom 
is enlivened, and greatly enlarged. The productions of 
ingenuity are brought to the market ; and men are wil- 
ling to pay for whatever has a tendency to inform or amufe. 
By this means the idle, as well as the bufy, contribute to 
forward the progrefs of arts, and to beftow on polifhed 
nations that air of fuperior ingenuity, under which .they 
appear to have gained the ends that were purfued by the 
favage in his foreft, knowledge, order, and wealth* 
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SECT. II. 


Of the Subordination confequent to tie Separation of Art* 

and Profefftons* 

THERE is one ground of fubordination in the dif- 
ference of natural talents and difpofitions ; a fecond 
in the unequal cfivifion of property ; and a third, not lefs 
fenfible, in the habits which are acquired by the pra&ice 
of different arts. 

„ Some employments are liberal, others mechanic. They 
require different talents* and infpire different fentiments i 
and whether or not this be the caufe of the preference we 
actually give, it is certainly rcafonabie to form our opi- 
nion of the rank that is due to men of certain profeifions 
and ftations, from the influence of their manner of life in 
cultivating the powers of the mmd r or in .preserving the 
fentiments of the heart, 

Thsrb is at* elevation natural to man, by which he 
would be thought, in his rudeft ftate, however urged by 
neceflky, to rife above the con&deration of mere fub£ft~ 
ence, and the regards of iatereft: He would appear to 
a6t only from the heart/ » its engagements of f riteadfliip* 
or oppofition ; he would (hew hdmfelf only upon occa- 
fiona of danger or difficulty, and kave ordinary cares to 
the weak or the fervile* 

i 
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The fame apprehenfions, in every fituation, regulate 
his notions of meannefs or of dignity. In that of poliflied 
fociety, his defire to avoid the chftradter of fordid, makes 
him conceal his regard for what relates merely to his 
prefervation or his livelihood. In his eftimation, the beg- 
gar, who depends upon charity ; the labourer, who toils 
that he may eat ; the mechanic, whofe art requires no ex- 
ertion of genius, are degraded by the object they purfue, 
and by the means they employ to attain it. Profeflioni 
requiring more knowledge and ftudy ; proceeding on the 
exercife of fancy, and the love of perfection } leading to 
applaufe as well as to profit, place the artift in a fuperior 
clafs, and bring him nearer to that ftation in which men are 
fuppofed to be hrgheft ; becaufe they are bound to no taik ; 
becaufe they are left to follow the difpofition of the mind; 
and to take that part in fociety, to which they are led 
toy the fentiments of the heart, or by the calls of the 
public. 

This laft W^s the ftation, which, in the diftin&io^ 
foetwixt freemen and flaves, the citizens of every ancient 
republic ftrove to gain, and to maintain for themfelves. 
Women, or Haves, in the .earlieft ages, had been fet 
apart for the purpofes of domeftic care r or bodily labour.; 
and in the progEefe of lucrative arts, the latter were bred 
to mechanical profefiions, and were intrufted even with 
merchandife for the benefit of their matters. Freemen 
would be underftood to have no objedt befide thofe of 
politics and war. In this manner, the honours of one 
half of the Ipecies were facrificed to thofe of the other; 

Nn a as 
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as ftones from the fame quarry are buried in the foun- 
dation, to fuftain the blocks which happen to be hewn 
for the fuperior parts of the pile. In the midft of our enco- 
miums beftowed on the Greeks and the Romans, we are r 
by this circumftance, made to remember, that no human 
inftitution is perfeft. 

In many of the Grecian flates, the benefits arifing to 
the free from this cruel diftin&ion, were not conferred 
equally on all the citizens. Wealth being unequally di- 
vided, the rich alone were exempted from labour j the 
poor were reduced to work for their own fubfiftence : in- 
tereft was a reigning paffion in both, and the pofleffion of 
flaves, like that of any other lucrative property, became 
an objedl of avarice, not an exemption from fordid atten- 
tions. The entire effedts of the inftitution were obtain- 
ed, or continued to be enjoyed for any confiderable time, 
at Sparta alone. We feel its injuftice j we fuffer for the 
helot, under the feverities and unequal treatment to 
which he was expofed : but when we think only of the 
fuperior order of men in this ftate $ when we attend to 
that elevation and magnanimity of fpirit, for which dan- 
ger had no terror, intereft no means to corrupt ; when 
we confider them as friends, or as citizens, we are apt to- 
forget, like themfelves, that flaves have a title to be treated 
like men. 

We look for elevation of fentiment, and liberality of 
mind, among thofe orders of citizens, who, by their con- 
dition, and their fortunes, are relieved from fordid cares 

and 
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and attentions. This was the description of a free man 
at Sparta ; and if the lot of a Have among the ancients 
was really more wretched than that of the indigent la- 
bourer and the mechanic among the moderns, it may 
be doubted, whether the fuperior orders, who are in pof- 
feflion of confideration and honours, do not proportio- 
nally fail in the dignity which befits their condition. If 
the pretenfions to equal juftice and freedom fhould ter- 
minate in rendering every clafs equally fervile and mer- 
cenary, we make a nation of helots, and have no free ci- 
tizens. 

In every commercial ftate* notwithftanding any pre- 
tenfion to equal rights, the exaltation of a few muft de*- 
prefs the many. In this arrangement, we think that the 
extreme m^annefs of fome ilafTes muft arife chiefly from 
the defeft of knowledge, and of liberal education ; and we 
refer to fuch clafles, as to an image of what our fpecies 
muft have been in its rude and uncultivated ftate. But we 
forget how many circumftances, efpecially in populous ci- 
ties, tend to corrupt the loweft orders of men. Ignorance 
is the leaft of their failings. An admiration of wealth un- 
poflefled, becoming a principle of envy, or of fervility j 
a habit of adling perpetually with a view to profit, and 
under a fenfe of fubje&ion ; the crimes to which they 
are allured, in order to feed their debauch, or to gratify 
their avarice, are examples, not of ignorance, but of 
corruption and bafenefs. If the favage has not received 
our inftrucftions, he is likewife unacquainted with our 
vices. He knows no fuperior, and cannot be fervile ; he 

knows 
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knows no diftimSUofts of fortune, and cannot be envious) 
he ads from his talents in the higheft ftation which hu- 
man fociety can offer, that of the counfellor, , and the 
foldier of his country. Toward forming his fentimenta, 
he knows all that the he&rt requires to be known ; he can 
diftinguifh the friend whom he loves, and the public in- 
;tereft which awakens his zeal. 

The principal objections to democratical or popular 
government, are taken from the inequalities which arife 
among men in the refult of commercial arts. And it 
mutt be confefled, that popular aflemblies, when compofed 
of men whofe difpofitiotis are fordid, and whofe ordinary 
applications are illiberal, however they may be intrufted 
with the choice of their mafters and leaders, are certainly, 
in their own perfons, unfit to command. How can he 
who has confined his views to his own fubfiftence or pre- 
feryation be intrufted with the conduft of nations? Such 
men, when admitted to deliberate on matters of ftate, 
bring to its councils confufion and tumult, or fervility 
and corruption ; arid feldom fuffer it to repofe from rui- 
nous fa&ions, or the effecSt of refolutions ill formed or ill 
conduced. 

The Athenians retained their popular government un- 
der all thefe defe&s. The iriechanic was obliged, under 
a penalty, to appear in the public market-place, and to 
hear debates on the fubje&s of war, and of peace. Pie 
was tempted by .pecuniary "rewards, to attend on the trial 
of civil and criminal caiifes. But notwiihftan^ing an 
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exercifc tending fo much to cultivate their talents, the 
indigent came always with minds intent upon profit, or 
with the habits of an illiberal calling; Sunk under the 
fenfe of their perfonal difparity and weakness, they were 
ready to refign them fe Ives entirely to the influence of fome 
popular leader, who flattered their paffibns, and wrought 
on their fears j or, adtu^ted by envy, they were ready to 
banifli from the date whomfoever was refpedtable and 
eminent in the fuperior order of citizens : and whether 
frojji their negleft of the public at one time, or their 
male-qdminHf ration at another, the fovcreignty was every 
moment) ready to drop from their hands. 

The people, in this cafe, are, in fa&, frequently go- 
verned by onei or a few, vho- know haw to condudt 
them, Pericles poflefle^ * fpecies of princely authority 
at Athens j Ctafiys, Pompey, ^nd Caefar, either jointly 
or fucceflively, poflefled for a ccMaj&derable period the Sove- 
reign direction at Rome,, 

Whethee in great or in frjiall ftat;es,. democracy is. 
preferved with difficulty, un<Jer tfte difparities of condi- 
tion, and the unequal cultivation of die npind* which at- 
tend the variety of purfuits and applications, that fepa- 
*ate mankind in the advanced ftate of commercial arts- 
In this> 'however, we do but plead againft the form of 
democracy, after the principle is removed ; and fee the ab- 
(urdity of pretenfions to equal influence and confederation,, 
after the charafbers of men have ceafol to be fiinilar. 
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SECT. III. 
Of the Manners of Polijhed and Commercial Nations* 

MANKIND, when in their rude ftate, have a great 
uniformity of manners ; but when civilized, they 
are engaged in a variety of purfuits j they tread on a larger 
field, and feparate at a greater diftance. If they be guided, 
however, by fimilar difpofitions, and by like fuggeftions 
of nature, they will probably, in the end, as well as in 
the beginning of their progrefs, continue to agree in many 
particulars ; and while communities admit, in their mem- 
bers, that diverfity of ranks and profeflions which we 
have already defcribed, as the confequence or the founda- 
tion of commerce, they will refemble each other in many 
effe&s of this diftribution, and of other circumftances in 
which they nearly concur. 

Under every form of government, ftatefmen endeavour 
to remove the dangers by which they are threatened from 
abroad, and the difturbances which moleft them at 
home. By this conduft, if fuccefsful, they in a few ages 
gain an afcendant for their country ; eftablifli a frontier 
at a diftance from its capital j they find, in the mutual 
defires of tranquillity, which come to poJQfefs mankind, 
and in thofe public eftablifhments which tend to keep the 
peace of fociety, a refpite from foreign wars, and relief 
from domeftic diforders. They learn to decide every con- 
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teft without tumult, and to fecure, by the authority of 
law, every citizen in the poffeflion of his perfonal rights. 

In this condition, to which thriving nations afpire, 

i 

and which they in fomc meafure attain, mankind having 

laid the bafis of fafety, proceed to eredt a fuperftrudture 

fuitable to their views. The confequence is various in 

different flates ; even in different orders of men of the 

fame community ; and the effeCt to every individual cor- 

refponds with his ftation. It enables the ftatefman and 

the foldier to fettle the forms of their different procedure j 

it enables the practitioner in every profeflion to purfue hjs 

feparate advantage ; it affords the man of pleafiire a time 

for refinement, and the fpeculative,. leifure for literary con- 

verfation or fludy. 

* * * 

In this fcene, matters that have little reference to the 

aCtive purfuits of mankind, are made fubjecfts of inqui- 
ry, and the exercife of fentiment and reafon itfelf becomes 
a profeflion. The fongs of the bard, the harangues of 
the flatefman and the warrior, the tradition and the ftory 
of ancient times, are confidered as the models, or the 
earliefl production, of fo many arts, which it becomes 
the objeCt of different profeffions to copy or to improve. 
The works of fancy, like the fubjecfts of natural hiftory, 
are diftinguiflied into claffes and fpecies ; the rules of every 
particular kind are diftinCtly collected ; and the library 
is ftored, like the warehoufe, with the finifhed manu- 
facture of different artiits, who, with the aids of the gram- 
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marian and the critic, afpire, each in his particular way, 
to inftruft the head, or to move the heart, 

Every nation is a motley affemblage of different cha- 
rafters, and contains, under any political form, fome 
examples of that variety, which the humours, tempers, 
and apprehenfions of men, fo differently employed, are 
likely to furnifh. Every profeffion has its point of ho- 
nour, and its fyftem of manners ; the merchant his punc- 
tuality and fair dealing ; the ftatefman his capacity and 
addrefs ; the man of fociety, his good-breeding and wit. 
Every ftation has a carriage, a drefs, a ceremonial, by 
which it is diftinguiftied, and by which it fupprefles the 
national chara&er under that of the rank, or of the indi- 
vidual* 

This defcription may be applied equally to Athens 
and Rome, to London and Paris. The rude or the fimple 
obferver would remark the variety he faw in the dwellings 
and in the occupations of different men, not in the afpeft 
of different nations. He would find, in the ftreets of the 
fame city, as great a diverfity, as in the territory of a 
feparate people. He could not pierce through the cloud 
that was gathered before him, nor fee how the tradefman, 
mechanic, or fcholar, of one country, fhould differ from 
thofe of another. But the native of every province can 
diftinguifh the foreigner j and when he himfelf travels, i» 
ftruck with the afpedt of a ftrange country, the moment 
he paffes the bounds of his own. The air of the perfon, 
the tone of the voice, the idiom of language! and the 
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drain of converfation, whether pathetic or languid, gay or 
feVere, are no longer the fame. 

Many fuch differences may arife among polifhed nati- 
ons, from the effedts of climate, or from fources of 
fafhion, that are ftill more hidden or unobferved ; but 
the principal diftindtions on which we can reft, are derived 
from the part a people are obliged to aft in their national 
capacity j from the objedts placed in their view by the 
ftate ; or from the conftitution of government, which pre- 
fcribing the terms of fociety to its fubjedts, has a great 
influence in forming their apprehenfions and habits. 

The Roman people, deftined to acquire wealth by con- 
queft, and by the fpoil of provinces ; the Carthaginians, 
intent on the returns of merchandife, and the produce of 
commercial fettlements, muft have filled the ftreets of 
their feveral capitals with men of a different difpofition 
and afpedh The Roman laid hold of his fword when he 
wifhed to be great, and the flate found her armies pre- 
pared in the dwellings of her people. The Carthaginian 
retired to his counter on a fimilar projedfc ; aiid, when the 
ftate was alarmed, or had refolved on a war, lent of his 
profits to purchafe an army abroad. 

The member of a republic, and the fubjedt of a mo- 
narchy, muft differ ; becaufe they have different parts af- 
(igned to them by the forms of their country : the one de- 
ftined to live with his equals, or to contend, by his per- 
fonal talents and charadter, for pre-eminence j the other, 
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born to a determinate ftation, where any pretence to equa- 
lity creates a confufion, and where nought but precedence 
is ftudied. Each, when the inflitutions of his country are 
mature, may find in the laws a protection to his pcrfonal 
rights ; but thofc rights themfelvcs are differently under- 
flcod, and with a different fet of opinions, give rife to a 

1 

different temper of mind. The republican muft aft in the 
flate, to fuftain his prctenfions ; he muft join a party, in 
order to be fafe ; he muft lead one, in order to be great. 
The fubjeft of monarchy refers to his birth for the honour 
he claims ; he waits on a court,, to fhew his importance ; 
and holds out the enfigns of dependence and favour, to 
gain him efteem with the public. 

* 

If national inftitutions, calculated for the prefervation 
of liberty, inftead of calling upon the citizen to aft for 
himfelf, and to maintain his rights, fhould give a fecurity, 
requiring, on his part, no perfonal attention or effort ; this 
fecming perfeftion of government might weaken the 
bands of fociety, and, upon maxims of independence, fe- 
parate and eftrange the different ranks it was meant to 
reconcile. Neither the parties formed in republics, nor 
the courtly affemblies which meet in monarchical govern- 
ments, could take place, where the Tcnfe of a mutual de- 
pendence fhould ceafe to fummon their members together. 
The reforts for commerce might be frequented, and mere 
amufement might be purfued in the croud, while the pri- 
vate dwelling became a retreat for referve, averfe to the 
trouble arifing from regards and attentions, which it might 

be 
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be part of the political creed to believe -of no confequcnce, 
and a point of honour to hold in contempt. 

This humour is not likely to grow either in republics 
or monarchies : it belongs more properly to a mixture of 
both; where the adminiftration of juftice may be better 
fecured ; where the fubjeft is tempted to look for equali- 
ty, but where he finds only independence in its place ; 
and where he learns, from a fpirit of equality, to hate 
the very diftin&ions to which, on account of their real 
importance, he pays a remarkable deference. 

In either of the feparate forms of republic or monar- 
chy, or in a£ting on the principles of either, men are ob- 
liged to court their fellow-citizens, and to employ parts 
and addrefs to improve their fortunes, or even to be fafe. 
They find in both a fchool for difcernment and pei>etra- 
tion •, but in the one, are taught to overlook the merits of 
a private character, for the fake of abilities that have 
weight with the public ; and in the other, to overlook 
great and rcfpedlable talents, for the fake of qualities en- 
gaging or pleafant in the fcene of entertainment, and 
private fociety. They are obliged, in both, to adapt 
themfelves with care to the fafhion and manners of their 
country. They find no place for caprice or lingular hu- 
mours. The republican muft be popular, and the cour- 
tier polite. The firft muft think himfelf well placed in 
every company ; the other muft chufe his reforts, and 
defire to be diftinguifhed only where the fociety itfelf is 
adeemed. With his inferiors, he takes the air of protec- 
tion; 
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tion } and fuffers, in his turn, the fame air to be taken 
with himfclf. It did not, perhaps, require. in a Spartan, 
who feared nothing but a failure in his duty, who loved 
nothing but his friend and the ftate, fo conftant a guard 
on himfelf to fupport his character, as it frequently does in 
the fubjeft of a monarchy, to acUuft his expence and his 
fortune to the defires of his vanity, and to appear in a 
rank as high as his birth, or ambition, can poffibly 
reach. 

There is no particular, in the mean time, in which 
we are more frequently unjuft, than in applying to the 
individual the fuppofed character of his country ; or 
more frequently mifled, than in taking our notion of a 
people from the example of one, or a few of their mem* 
bers. It belonged to the constitution of Athens, to have 
produced a Cleon, and a Pericles \ but all the Athenians 
were not, therefore, like Cleon, or Pericles. Themifto- 
cles and Ariftides lived in the fame age 1 the one advifed 
what was profitable ; the other told his country what was 
jufc 
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SECT. IV. 

The fame fubjeEi continued. 

THE law of Nature, with refpedt to nations, is the 
fame that it is with refpedl to individuals : it gives to 
the colledlive body a right to preferve themfelves j to em- 
ploy, undifturbed, the means of life ; to retain the fruits 
of labour ; to demand the obfervance of ftipulations and 
contracts. In the cafe of violence, it condemns the ag- 
greflbr, and eftablifhes, on the part of the injured, the 
right of defence, and a claim to retribution. Its applica- 
tions, however, admit of difputes, and give rife to va- 
riety in the apprehenfion, as well as the pradtice of man* 
kind. 

- Nations have agreed univerfally, in diftinguifhing 
^ right from wrong ; in exadting the reparation of injuries 
by confent or by force. They have always repofed, in 
a certain degree, on the faith of treaties ; but have adted 
as if force were the ultimate arbiter in all their difputes, 
and the power to defend themfelves, the fureft pledge of 
their fafety. Guided by thefe common apprehenfions, 
they have differed from one another, not merely in points 
of form, but in points of the greateft importance, refpedl- 
ing the ufage of war, the effe&s of captivity, and the 
rights of conqueft and vidkory. 

When 
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When a number of independent communities have 
been frequently involved in wars, and have had their 
flated alliances and oppofitions, they adopt cuftoms which 
they make the foundation of rules, or of laws, to be 
obferved, or alledged, in all their mutual t ran factions. 
Even in war itfclf, they would follow a fyftem, and plead 
for the obfervance of forms in their very operations for 
mutual deftru&ion. 

The ancient flates of Greece and Italy derived their 
manners in war from the nature of their republican go- 
vernment ; thofe of modern Europe, from the influence of 
monarchy, which, by its prevalence in this part of the 
world, has a great effect on nations, even where it is not 
the form eftablifhed. Upon the maxims of this govern- 
ment, we apprehend a diftin&ion between the ftatc and 
its members, as that between the King and the people, 
which renders war an operation of policy, not of popular 
animofity. While we ftrike at the public intcreft, we 
would fpare the private ; and we carry a refpect and con- 
fideration for individuals, which often flops the iflues of 
blood in the ardour of victory, and procures to the pri- 
foncr of war a hofpitable reception in the very city whicji 
he came to deftroy. Thefe practices arc fo well eftablifhed, 
that fcarcely any provocation on jhc part of an enemy, 
or any exigence of fervice, can exejafe a trefpafs on the 
fuppofed rules of humanity, or, faye the leader who com- 
mits it from becoming an obje Q of deflation an d horror. 

To 
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To this, the general practice of the Greeks and the 
Romans was oppofite. They endeavoured to wound the 
ftate by deftroying its members, by defalating its terri- 
tory, and by ruining the pofleffionfc of its fubjedts. They 
granted quarter only to inflave, br to bring the prifoner 
to a more folemn execution ; and an enemy, when difarmed, 
was, for the mod part, either fold ii> the marker or killed, 
that he might never return to ftrengthen his party. 
When this was the ifliie of war, it was no wonder, that 
battles were fought with defperation, and that every for- 
trefs was defended to the laft extremity. The game of 
human life went upon a high flake, and was played with 
a prdportional zeal. 

The terai barbarian^ in this ftate of manners, could 
not be employed by the Greeks or the Romans in that 
fenfe in which we ufe it ; to charadterife a people regard- 
lefs of commercial arts ; profufe of their own lives, and 
of thofe of others ; vehement in their attachment to one 
fociety, and implacable in their antipathy to another. 
This, in a great and fhining part of their hiftory was 
their own character, as well as that of fome other nations, 
whom, upon this very account, we diftinguifh by the ap- 
pellations of barbarous or rude. 

It has been obferved, that thofe celebrated nations 
are indebted, for a great part of their eftimation, not to 
the matter of their hiftory, but to the manner in which it 
has been delivered, and to the capacity of their hiftori- 
ans, and other writers. Their ftory has been told by men 
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who knew how to draw our attention on the proceedings 
of the underftanding and of the heart, more than on the 
detail of fa&s ; and who could exhibit characters to be ad- 
mired and loved, in the midft of actions which we fhould " 
now univerfally hate or condemn. Like Homer, the model 
of Grecian literature, they could make us forget the horrors 
of a vindi&ive, cruel, and remorfelefs treatment of ai> 
enemy, in behalf of the ftrenuous conduct the courage* 
and vehement affedbions, with which the hero maintained, 
the caufe of : his friend and of his country^. 

0ur manners are fe different, and the fyilem. upon 
which we regulate our apprehenfions, in many, things, 
f© oppofite, that no lefs. could make us endure the prac- - 
tice of ancient, nations. Were that practice recorded by 
the mere journalift, who retains only the detail of events; 
without throwing any light on the character of the ac-* 
tors ; who, like the Tartar hiftorian, tells only what 
blood was fpilt in. the field, and how many inhabitants. 
were maffacred in the city ; we fhould never have diftin*- 
guifhed the Greeks from their barbarous neighbburs,.. 
nor have thought, that the charadter of civility pertained' 
even to the Romans, till very late in their hiftory, and in. 
the decline of their empire. . 

It would, no. doubt/ be pleafant-to fee. the remarks of ■ 
fuch a traveller as we fometimes fend abroad to infpeft 
the manners of mankind, left, unaffifted by hiftory, to » 
qolleft the character of the Greeks from the:.ftate of their 
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•country, or from their practice in war. " This country/' 
he might fay, " compared to ours, has an air of barren- 
il nefs and defolation. I faw upon the road troops of la- 
" bourers, who were employed in the fields ; but no 
" where the habitations of the matter and the landlord. 
" It was unfafe, I was told, to refide in the country ; and 
tt the people of every diftrift crouded into towns to find 
" a place of defence. It is indeed Impoflible, that they 
" can be more civilized, till they have eftablifhcd fomc 
" regular government, and have courts of juftice to hear 
" their complaints. At prefent, every town, nay, I may 
" fay, every village, aifts for itfelf, and the greateft dif- 
" orders prevail. I was not indeed molefted ; for you mufl 
" know, that they call themfelves nations, and do all their 
" mifchief under the pretence of war. 

" I do not mean to take any of the liberties of travel- 
" lers, nor to vie with the celebrated author of the 
" voyage to Lilliput ; but cannot help endeavouring to 
c< communicate what I felt on hearing them fpeak of 
" their territory, their armies, their revenue, treaties, and 
" alliances. Only imagine the church-wardens and con- 
11 ftables of Highgate or Hampftead turned ftatefmen and 
" generals, and you will have a tolerable conception of 
" this lingular country, I pafled through one ftate, 
" where the bell houfe in the capital would not lodge 
u the meaneft of your labourers, and where your yery 
" beggars would not chufe to dine with the King : ; and 
*' yet they are thought a great nation, and. have no lefs 
M than two kings. I faw one of them ; but fuch a poten- 
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" tate! he had fcarcely cloaths to his back ; and for his 
" Majefty's table, he was obliged to go to the eating-houfe 
with his fubjeds. They have not a fingle farthing 
of money ; and I was obliged to get food at the public 
expence, there being none to be had in the market You 
will imagine, that there muft have been a fervice of 
plate, and great attendance, to wait on the illuftrious 
ftranger ; but my fare was a mefs of forry pottage, 
brought me by a naked flave, who left me to deal with 
it as I thought proper: and even this I was in conti- 
nual danger of having flolen from me by the children, 
who are as* vigilant to feize opportunities, and as ^dex- 
trous in fnatching their food, as any ftarved greyhound 
you ever faw. The mifery of the whole people, in 
fhort, as well as my own, while I flaid there, was be- 
yond defcription. You would think that their whole at- 
tention were to torment themfelves as much as they 
44 can : they are even difpleafed with one of their kings 
" for being liked. He had made a prefent, while I was 
44 there, of a cow to one favourite, and of a waiftcoat to 
another * * and it was publickly faid, that this method 
of gaining friends was robbing the public. My landlord 
told me very gravely, that a man fhould come under no 
obligation that might weaken the love which he owes 
to his country ; nor form any perfonal attachment be- 
** yond the mere habit of living with his friend, and qf 
" doing him a kindnefs when he caq. 
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*' I afked him once, Why they did- not, for their own 
" fakes, enable their kings to aflume a little more Hate? 
" Becaufe, fays he, we intend them the happinefs of 

u living with men. When I found fault with their hou- 

« 

" fes, and faid in particular, that I was furprifed they 
" did not build better churches j What would ypu be 
" then, fays he, if you found religion in flone walls ? 
u This will fuffice for a fample of our converfation j and 
" fententious as it was, you may believe I did not flay 
" long to profit by it, 

11 The people of this place are not quite fo ftupid. 
#c There is a pretty large fquareof a market-place, and 
*' fome tolerable buildings j and, I am told, they have 
*' fome barks and lighters employed in trade, which 
* they like wife, upon occafion, mufter into a fleet, like 
** my Lord Mayor's fhew. But what pleafes me moll, is r 
" that I am likely to get a paffage from hence, and bid 
" fardwell to this wretched country. I have been at fome 
u pains to obferve their ceremonies of religion, and to 
" pick up curiofities. I have copied fomfe inferiptions, 
u as you will fee when you come to perufe my journal, 

1 

and will then judge, whether I have met with enough 
to compenfate the fatigues and bad entertainment to 
" which I have fubmirted. As for the people, you will 
4< believe, from the fpecimen I have given you, that they 
* l could not be very engaging company : though poor and 
" dirty, they ftill pretend to be proud ; and a fellow who 
44 is not worth a groat, is above working for his liveli- 
44 hood. They come abroad barefooted, and without 
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" any cover to the head, wrapt up in the coverlets under 
" which you would imagine they had flept. They throw 
" all off, and appear like To many naked cannibals, when 
" they go to violent fports and exercifcs ; at which they 
4C highly value feats of dexterity and flrength. Brawny 
" limbs, and mufcular arms, the faculty of fleeping out 
" all nights, of fading long, and of putting up with any 
" kind of food, are thought genteel accomplifhments. 
"They have no fettled government that I could learn ; 
" fometimes the mob, and fometimes the better fort, do 
" what they pleafe : they nrcet in great crouds in the open 
" air, and feldom agree about any- thing. If a fellow 
u has prefumption enough; and a loud voice, he can 
" make a great figure. There was a tanner here, fome- 
u time ago, who, for a while, carried every thing before 
" him. He cenfured fo loudly what others had done, and 
" talked fo big of what might be performed, that he 
M was fent out at Jafl to make good his words, and to 
" . curry the enemy inftead of his leather *. You will ima- 
" gine, perhaps, that he was prefled for a recruit ; no ;— ■ 
" he was fent to command the army. They are indeed fel- 
" dom long of one mind, except in their readinefs to ha- 
'" rafs their neighbours. They go out in bodies, and rob, 
** pillage, and murder where-ever they come.'' So far 
may we fuppofe our traveller to have written ; and upon 
a recollection of the reputation which thofe nations have 

• Thucydides, lib. 4 Ariftophanes. 
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acquired at a diftance, he might have added, perhaps* 
" Th^t he could not underftand how fcholars, fine gentle- 
" men, and even women, fhould combine, to admire a 
" people, who fo little refemble themfelves." 

To form a judgment of the character from which 
they adted in the field, and in their competitions with 
neighbouring' nations, we muft obferve them at home. 
They were bold, and fcarlefs in their civil difienfions ; : 
ready to proceed to extremities, and to carry their debates 
to the decifion of force. Individuals ftood diftinguiflied 
by their perfonal fpirit and vigour, not by the valuation: 
of their eftates,, or the rank of their birth. They had a 
perfonal . elevation founded on the fenfe of equality, not 
of precedence. The general°of one campaign was, during 
the next, a private foldier, and ferved. in the ranks. They 
were Solicitous to »acquire bodily ftrength; becaufe, in the 
ufeof their weapons, battles were a trial of the foldier's 
ftrength, as well as of the leader's conduft. The remains 
of their ffotuary, fhews a manly grace, an air of fimpli- 
tity and eafe, which being- frequent in nature, were fami- 
liar to the artift* The mind, perhaps, borrowed a confi- 
dence and force, from the vigour and addrefs of the body $ 
their eloquence and ftyle bore a refemblance to the car- 
riage of the.perfpn. The underftanding was chiefly cul- 
tivated in the practice of affairs. The moft refpecftable 
perfonages were obliged to mix with the croud, and de- 
rived their degree of afcendency, only from their con- 
du&, their eloquence and. perfonal vigour. They had no * 

forms. > 
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forms of expreflion, to mark a ceremonious and guarded 
refpeft. Inventive proceeded to railing, and the grofleft 
terms were often employed by the mod admired and ac- 
compliflied orators. Quarrelling had no rules but the im- 
mediate dictates of paffion, which ended in words of re- 
proach, in violence, and blows. They fortunately went 
always unarmed ; and to wear a fword in times of peace, 
was among them the mark of a barbarian. When they 
took arms in the divifions of faction, the prevailing party 
fupported itfelf by expelling their opponents, by prescrip- 
tions, and bloodfhed. The ufurper endeavoured to main- 
tain his ftation by the moft violent and prompt executions. 
He was oppofed, in his turn, by confpiracies and aflaflina- 
tions, in which the moll refpe&able citizens were ready 
to ufe the dagger. 

Such was the chara&er of their fpirit, in its occafio* 
nal ferments at home ; and it burft commonly with a 
fuitable violence and force, againfl their foreign rivals 
and enemies. The amiable plea of humanity was little 
regarded by them in the operations of war. Cities were 
razed, or inflaved^ the captive fold, mutilated, or con- 
demned to die. 

When viewed on this fide, the aficient nations have 
but a forry plea for efteem with the inhabitants of mo- 
dern Europe, who profefs to carry the civilities of peace 
into the pra&ice of war ; and who value the praife of in- 
discriminate lenity at a higher rate than even that of mi- 
litary prowefs, or the love of their country. And yet 

they 
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they have, in other refpe&s, merited and obtained our 
praife. Their ardent attachment to their country ; their 
contempt of fuffering, and of death, in its caufe ; their 
manly apprehenfions of perfonal independence, which 
rendered every individual, even under tottering eftablifh- 
ments, and imperfeft laws, the guardian of freedom to 
his fellow-citizens ; their activity of mind ; in fhort, their 
penetration, the ability of their conduct, and force of 
their fpirit, have gained them the firft rank among na- 
tions. 

If their animofities were great, their affections were 
proportionate : they, perhaps, loved, where we only pity ; 
and were ftern and inexorable, where we are not merci- 
ful, but only irrefdlute. After all, the merit of a man is 
determined by his candour and generality to his aflbciates 
by his zeal for national objects, and by his vigour in 
maintaining political rights j not by moderation alorie, 
which proceeds frequently from indifference to national 
and public interefts, and which ferves to relax the nerves 
on which the force of a private as well as a public charac- 
ter depends. 

When under the Macedonian arid the Roman mo- 
narchies, a nation came to be confidered as the eftate of 
a prince, and the inhabitants of a province to be regarded 

as a lucrative property, the pofleffion of territory, not the 

* « . ■ 

definition of its people, became the object of conqucft. 
The pacific citizen had little concern in the quarrels of 
Sovereigns ; the violence of the foldier was rcftrained by 

Q^q V difcipline. 
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difcipline. He fought, becaufe he was taught to carry ' 
arms, and to obey: he fometimes ihed unneceflary blixxj> 
in the ardour of vi&ory ; but, except in the cafe of civil : 
wars, had no paflions to excite his animofity beyond the* 
field and the day of battle. . Leaders judged of the objedts 
of an enterprife, and they arretted the fwgard when thefe 
were obtained; 




In the modern nations of Europe, where extent of 
territory admits of a diftindtion between the ftate and its 
fubje&s, we are accuftomed to think of the individual* 
with compaffion, feldom of the public with zeal. We 
have improved on the laws of war, and on the lenitives 
which have been devifed to foften itsr rigours ? we have 
mingled politenefs with the ufe of the fword j we have 
learned to make war under the ilipulations of treaties 
and cartels, and truft to the faith of an enemy whofe ruia 
we meditate. Glory is more fuccefsfully obtained by 
faving and prote&ing, than by deftroying the vanquiflied ; 
and the moll amiable of all obje&s is, in appearance, at- 
tained ; the employing of force, only for the obtaining 

of jufoce, and for the prefervation of national rights. 

« 
This is, perhaps, the principal characteristic, on which, 

among modern nations, we beftow the epithets of civilized 
or oipolijhed. But we have feen, that it did not accompany 
the progrefs of arts among the Greeks, nor keep pace 
with the advancement of policy, literature, and philofo- 
phy. It did not await the returns of learning and polite- 
nefs among the moderns; it was found in early periods 
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*of our hiftory, and diftinguifhed, .perhaps, more than at 
■prefent, the manners of ages otherwife rude and undis- 
ciplined. A King of France, prifoner in the hands of his 
enemies, was treated, about four hundred years ago, with 
as much diftindtion and courtefy, as a crowned head, in 
the like cireumftancesi could poffibly expedl in this age 
of politenefs *. The Prince of Conde, defeated and. taken 
in the battle of Dreux, flept at night in the fame bed with 
his enemy the Duke of Guife -j\ 

If the moral of popular traditions, and the tafte of 
fabulous legends, which are the produ&ion or entertain- 
ment of particular ages, arelikewife fure indications of 
their notions and chara&ers, we may prefume, that the 
foundation of what is now held to be the law of war, 
and of nations, was laid in the manners of Europe, to- 
gether with the fentiments which are exprefled in the 
tales of chivalry, and of gallantry. Our fyflem of war 
differs not more from that of the Greeks, than the fa- 
vourite characters of our early romance differed from 
thofe of the Iliad, and of every ancient poem ; The hero 
of the Greek fable, endued with fuperior force, courage, 
and addrefs, takes every advantage of an enemy, to kill 
with fafety to himfelf ; and aftuated by a defire of fpoil, or 
by a principle of revenge, is never flayed in his progrefs by 
interruptions of remorfe or companion. Homer, who, of 


• Home's Hiftory of England, 
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all poets, knew bed how to exhibit the emotions of a vehe- 
ment affe&ion, feldom attempts to excite commiferation. 
Hedtor falls unpitied, and his body is infrdted by every 
Greek* 

Our modern fable, or romance, on the contrary, ge- 
nerally couples an objecft of pity, weak, opprefled, and 
defencelefs, with an obje<5t : of admiration, brave, gene- 
rous, and vi&orious ; or fends the hero abroad in fearch 
of mere danger, and of occafions to prove his valour. 
Charged with the maxims of a refined courtefy, to be ob- 
ferved even towards an enemy •, and of a fcrupulous ho- 
nour, which will not fuffer him to take any advantages by 
artifice or furprife; indifferent to fpoil, he contends only 
for renown, and employs his valour to refcue the diftrefled, 
and to protedl the innocent. If victorious, he is made to 
rife above nature as much in his generality and gentlenefS, 
as in his military prowefs and valour. 

It may be difficult, upon ftating this contrail ' between 
the fyftem of ancient and modern fable, to afiign, among 
nations equally rude, equally addidled to war, and equally 
fond of military glory, the origin of apprehenfions on the 
point of honour, fo different, and fo oppofite. The hero 
of Greek poetry proceeds on the maxims of animofity 
and hoftile paflion. His maxims in war are like thofe 
which prevail in the woods" of America. They require 
him to be brave, but they allow him to pra&ife againft 
his cftemy every fort of deception. The hero of modem 

romance 
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romance profeflcs a contempt of ftratagem, as well as of 
danger, and unites in the fame perfon, chara&crs and 
difpofitions feemingly oppofite ; ferocity with gentlenefs, 
and the love of blood with fentiments of tendenxefs and 
pity. 

The fyflem of chivalry, when completely formed, pro* 
ceeded on a marvellous refpeft and veneration to the fair 
fex, on forms of combat eflablifhed, and on a fuppofed 
junction of the heroic and fandtified character. The for- 
malities of the duel, and a kind of judicial challenge, 
were known among the ancient Celtic nations of Europe K 
The Germans, even in their native forefts, paid a kind of 
devotion to the female fex. The Chriftian religion in- 
joined meeknefs and compaflion to barbarous ages. Thefe 
different principles combined together, may have ferved 
as the foundation of a fyflem, in which courage was df- 
redted by religion and love, and the warlike and gentle 
were united together. When the characters of the hero 
and the faint were mixed, the mild fpirit of Chriftianity, 
though often turned into venom by the bigotry of oppofite 
parties, though it could not always fubdue the ferocity 
of the warrior, nor fupprefs the admiration of courage 
and force, may have confirmed the apprehenfions of men 
in what was to be held meritorious and Splendid in the 
conduft of their quarrels. 

In the early and traditionary hiftory of the Greeks 
and the Romans, rapes were afligned as the raoft frev 

* Liv, lib. 28* c. 21* 
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qucnt occafions of war ; and the fexes were, no doubt, 
at all times, equally important to each other. The en* 
thufiafm of Jove is moft powerful in the neighbourhood 
of Alia and Africa ; and beauty, as a pofleflion, was pro* 
bably more valued by the countrymen of Homer, than 
it was by thofe of Amadis de Gaul, or by the authors of 
modern gallantry, " What wonder," fays the old Priam, 
when Helen appeared, "that nations fhould contend for 
" the pofleflion of fo much beauty?" This beauty, in- 
deed, was poffefled by different lovers ; a fubjeft on which 
the modern hero had many refinements, and feemed to 
ibar in the clouds. He adored at a refpedlful diftance, 
and employed his valour to captivate the admiration, 
not to gain the pofleflion of his miftrefs. A cold and un- 
conquerable chaftity was fet up, as an idol to be worship- 
ped, in the toils, the fufferings, and the combats of the hero 
and the lover, 

' The feudal eftablifhments, lay the high rank to which 
they elevated certain families, no doubt greatly favoured 
this romantic fyftem. Not only the luftre of a noble des- 
cent, but the ftately caftle befet with battlements and tow- 
ers, ferved to inflame the imagination, and to create a 
veneration for the daughter and filler of gallant chiefs, 
whofe point of honour it was ttrbeinaccefllble and chafte, 
and who could perceive no merit but that of the high- 
minded and the brave, nor to be approached in any other 
accents than thofe of gentlenefs and refped:. 

What 
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What was originally Angular in thefe apprehenfions, . 
was, by the writer of romance, turned to extravagance ; . 
and under the title of chivalry was offered as a model of 
conduct, even m common affairs: ehe fortunes of nations 
were directed by gallantry ; and human life, on its greateft 
occafipns, became a fcene of affe&ationj and folly* War- 
riors went forth to realize the legends they had ftudied ; .-. 

princes and leaders of armies dedicated their moft ferious 
exploits to a real or to a fancied miilreCs. 

But whatever was the origin of notions, often fo lofty 
and fo ridiculous, we cannot doubt of their lafting effedts 
on our manners. The point of honour, the prevalence of 
gallantry in our converfations, and on our theatres, many, 
of the opinions which the vulgar apply even to the condudfr ; 
of war j their notion,, that the leader of an army, being 
offered battle upon equal terms, is difhonoured by declin- 
ing it, are undoubtedly remains of this antiquated fyftem: : 
and chivalry, uniting with* the genius of our policy, has 
probably ftiggefted thofe peculiarities in the law of nations^ 
by which modern ffeates are diftinguifhed from the ancieot* 
And if our rule in meafuring degrees of politenefs and . 
civilization is to be taken from hence, or from the advance*. - 
xfient of commereiatarts, we fhall be fou&d to have greatly; 
excelled any of the celebrated nations of antiquity. 
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Cf fufpofed National Eminence^ and of the Vicijfitudesof 

Human Affairs. 

NO nation is fo unfortunate as to think itfelf infe- 
rior to the reft of mankind : few are even billing to 
put up with the claim to equality. The greater part having 
chofen themfelves, as at once, the judges and the models of 
what is excellent in their kind, are firft in their own opinion, 
and give to others consideration or eminence, fo far only as 
they approach to their own condition. One nation is vain of 
the perfonal chara&er, or of the learning, of a few of its . 
members ; another, of its policy, its wealth, its tradefmen, 
its gardens, and its buildings ; and they who have nothing to 
boaft, are vain, becaufe they are ignorant. The Ruffians, be- 
fore the reign of Peter the Great, thought themfelves pofleA 

fed 
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fed of every national honour, and held the Nemei, or 
dumb nations, (the name which they beftowed on their 
weftern neighbours of Europe), in a proportional degree 
of contempt *. The map of the world, in China, was a 
fquare plate, the greater part of which was occupied by 
the provinces of this great empire, leaving on its fkirts 
a few obfeure corners, into which the wretched remain- 
der of mankind were fuppofed to be driven. " If you 
" have not the ufe of our letters, nor the knowledge of 
" our books," faid the learned Chinefe to the European 
miflionary, " what literature, or what fcience, can yon . 
" have t ? " 

The term poli/hed, if we may judge from its etymo- 
logy, originally referred to the ftate of nations in refpedl 
to their laws and government ; and men civilized, were men 
practiced in the duty of citizens. In its later applications, 
it refers no lefs to the proficiency of nations in the liberal 
and mechanical arts, in literature, and in commerce ; and 
men civilized, are fcholars, men of fafhion and traders. 
But whatever may be its application, it appears, that if 
there were a name ftill more refpedtable than this, every 
nation, even the mod barbarous, or the molt corrupted, 
would afiiime it ; and beftow its reverfc where they con- 
ceived a diflike, or apprehended a difference. The names 
of alien, or foreigner, are feldom pronounced without 
fome degree of intended reproach. That of barbarian, in 


* Strahlenberg. 
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ufe with one arrogant people, and that of gentil, with 
another, only ferved to diftinguifli the ftranger, whofe 
language and pedigree differed from theirs. 

Even where we pretend to found our opinions on rea- 
fon, and to juftifyour preference of one nation to ano- 
ther, we frequently beftow our efteem on circumftances 
which do not relate to national character, and which 
have little tendency to promote the welfare of mankind. 
Conqueft, or great extent of territory, however peopled, 
and great wealth, however diflributed or employed, are' 
titles upon which we indulge our own,, and the vanity 
of other nations, as we do that of private men on the 
fcore of their fortunes and honours. We evea foipe- 
times contend, whofe capital ia the naQft overgrown j whofe 
king has the moft abfolute power; an4 at whofe court 
the bread of the fubjedt is confumed in the moft Tenfelefs 
riot. Thefc indeed are the notions of vulgar minds ; but 
it is impoflible to determine, how far the notions of vul- 
gar minds may lead mankind. 

There have certainly been very few examples of ftates,. 
who have, by arts or policy, improved the original difpofi- 
tions of human nature, or endeavoured, by wife and effec- 
tual precautions, to prevent its corruption. Affecflion and 
force of mind, which are the band and the ftrength of com- 
munities, were the infpiration of God, and original attri- 
butes in the nature of man. The wifeft policy of nations, 
except in a very few inftances, has tended, we may fufpeft, 
rather to maintain the peace of fociety, and to reprefs the 

external 
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external effefts of bad paflions, than to ftrengthen the dif- 
pofition of the heart itfelf to juftice and goodnefs. It 
has tended, by introducing a variety of arts, to exercife the 
ingenuity of men, and by engaging them in a variety of 
purfuits, inquiries, and fludies, to inform, but frequently 
to corrupt the mind. It has tended to furnifh matter of 
diftin&ion and vanity j and by incumbering the individual 
with new fubjedls of perfonal care, to fubftitute the anxiety 
he entertains for a feparate fortune, inftead of the confi- 
dence and the affe&ion with which he fhould unite with 
his fellow-creatures, for their joint prefervation. 

Whether this fufpicion be jufl or no, we are come 
to point at circumftances tending to verify, or to difprove 
it: and if to underfland the real felicity of nations be 
of importance, it is certainly fo likewife, to know what 
are thofe weaknefles, and thofe vices, by which men not 
only mar this felicity, but in one age forfeit all the exter- 
nal advantages they had gained in a former. 

The wealth, the aggrandizement and power of nations, 
are commonly the efFedts of virtue ; the lofs of thefe ad- 
vantages, is often a confequence of vice. Were we to fup- 
pofe men to have fucceeded in the difcovery and applica- 
tion of every art by which ftates are preferved, and go- 
verned ; to have attained, by efforts of wifdom and mag- 
nanimity, the admired eftablifhments and advantages of 
a civilized and flourifhing people ; the fubfequent part of 
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their hiftory, containing, according to vulgar apprehen- 
fion, a full difplay of thofe fruits in maturity, of which 
they had till then carried only the bloflbm, and the firft 
formation, fliould, ftill more than the former, merit our 
attention, and excite our admiration. 

The event, however, has not correfponded to this ex- 
pectation. The virtues of men have fhonc moft during 
their ftruggles, not after the attainment of their ends. 
Thofe ends themfelves, though attained by virtue, are fre- 
quently the caufes of corruption and vice. Mankind, in 
afpiring to national felicity, have fubftituted arts which 
increafe their riches, inftead of thofe which improve their 
nature. They have entertained admiration of themfelves^. 
under the titles of civilized and of polijhed^ where they 
fhould have been affc&ed with fhame j and even where 
they have for a while adted on maxims tending to raife, to 
invigorate, and to preferve the national character, they 
have, fooner or later, been diverted from their object, and 
fallen a prey to misfortune, or to the neglefts which pros- 
perity itfelf had encouraged. 

War, which furnifhes mankind with a principal oc- 
cupation of their reftlefs fpirit, ferves, by the variety of 
its events, to diverfify their fortunes. While it opens 
to one tribe or fociety, the way to eminence, and leads 
to dominion, it brings another to fubje&ion, and clofes 
the fcene of their national efforts. The celebrated rival- 
fhip of Carthage and Rome was, in both parties, the 

natural 
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natural exercife of an ambitious fpirit, impatient of oppo- 
fition, or even of equality. The conduct and the fortune 
of leaders, held the balance for fonie time in fufpenfe ;. 
but to whichever fide it had inclined, a great nation was to 
fall ; a feat of empire and of policy, was to be removed 
from its place ; and it was then to be determined, whether 
theSyriac or the Latin fliould contain the erudition that 
was, in future ages, to occupy the ftudies of the learned. 

States have been thus conquered from abroad, be- 
fore they gave any figns of internal decay, even in the 
midft of profperity, and in the period of their greateft 
ardour for national objects. Athens, in the height of 
her ambition, and of her glory, received a fatal wound, 
in ftriving to extend her maritime power beyond the 
Grecian feas. And nations of every description, formida- 
ble by their rude ferocity, refpedted for their difcipline 
and military experience, when advancing, as well as 
when declining, in their ftrength, fell a prey, by turns, 
to the ambition and arrogant fpirit of the Romans. Such 
examples may excite and alarm the jcaloufy and caution of 
Hates y the piefencc of fimilar dangers may exercife the 
talents of politicians and flatefmen ; but mere reverfes of 
fortune are the common materials of hiftory, and muff 
long.fince have ceafed to create our furprife. 

Did we find, that nations advancing from fmall be- 
ginnings, and arrived at the pofleflion of arts whicji lead 
to dominion, became fecure of their advantages, in pro- 
portion 
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portion as they were qualified to gain them ; that they pro* 
ceeded in a courfe of uninterrupted felicity, till they were 
broke by external calamities ; and that they retained their 
force, till a more fortunate or vigorous power arofe to de- 
prefs them ; the fubjedt in fpeculation could not be attend- 
ed with many difficulties, nor give rife to many reflexions. 
But when we obferve among nations a kind of fpontaneous 
return to obfcurity and weaknefs ; when, in fpite of perpe- 
tual admonitions of the danger they run, they fuffer 
themfelves to be fubdued, in one period, by powers which 
could not have entered into, competition with them in a 
former, and by forces which they had often baffled- and 
defpifed ; the fubjeft becomes more curious, and its expla- 
nation more difficult. 


The fa& itfelf is known in a variety of different ex- 
amples. The empire of Afia was, more than once, trans- 
ferred from the greater to the inferior power. The ftates 
of Greece, once fo warlike, felt a relaxation of their vi- 
gour, and yielded the afcendant they had difputed with 
the monarchs of the eaft, to the forces of an obfcure 
principality, become formidable in a few years, and 
raifed to eminence under the condudl of a fingle man. 
The Roman empire, which flood alone for ages ; which 
had brought every rival under fubjedtion, and faw no 
power from whom a competition could be feared, funk 
at laft f before an artlefs and contemptible enemy. Aban- 
doned to inroad, to pillage, and at laft to conqueft, on 
her frontier, fhe decayed in all her extremities, and fhrunk 

on 
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on every fide. Her territory was difmembered, and whole 
provinces gave way, like branches fallen down with age, 
not violently torn by fuperior force. The fpirit with which 
Marius had baffled and repelled the attacks of barbarians 
in a former age, the civil and military force with which 
rhe conful and his legions had extended this empire, were 
now no more. The Roman greatnefs, doomed to fink as it 
pofe, by flow degrees, was impaired in, every encounter. 
It was reduced to its original dimenfions, within the com- 
pafs of a fingle city ; and depending for its prefervation 
en the fortune of a fiege, it was extinguifhed at a blow ; 
and the brand, which had filled the world with its flames, 
Junk like a taper in the focket. 

Such appearances having given rife to a general appre- 
henfiori, that the progrefs of focieties to what we call 
the heights of national greatnefs, is not more natural, 
than their return to weaknefs and obfcurity is neceflary 
and unavoidable. The images of youth, and of old age, 
are applied to nations ; and communities, like fingle men, < 
arc fuppofed to have a period of life, and a length of 
thread, which is fpun by the fates in one part uniform 4 
and ftrong, in another weakened and fhattered by ufe ; • 
to be cut, when the deftined acra is come, and to make 
way for a renewal of the emblem in the cafe of thofe 
who arife in fucceflion, Carthage, being fo much older 
than Rome, had felt her decay, fays Polybius, fo much the 
fooncr: and the furvivor too, he forefaw r carried in her- 
bofom the feeds of mortality. 

a The 
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The image indeed is appofite, and the hiftory of man- 
kind renders the application familiar. But it muft be 
obvious, that the cafe of nations, and that of individuals, 
are very different. The human frame has a general cpurfe ; 
it has, in every individual, a frail contexture, and a limited 
duration ^ it is worn by exereife, and exhaufted by a repe- 
tition of its functions : But in a fociety, whofe conftitucnt 
members are renewed in every generation, where the race 
feems to enjoy perpetual youth, and accumulating advan- 
tages, we cannot, by any parity of reafon, expert to find 
imbecilities connected with mere age and length of days. 

The fubjeft is not new, and refle&ions will croud up- 
on every reader. The notions, in the mean time, which 
we entertain, even in fpeculation, upon a fubjedt fo im- 
portant, cannot be entirely fruitlefs to mankind ; and how- 
ever little the labours of the fpeculative may influence the 
condudl of men, one of the mod pardonable errors a writer 
can commit, is to believe that he is about to do a great 
deal of good. But leaving the care of effecfls to others, we 
proceed to confider the grounds of inconftancy among 
mankind, the fources of internal decay, and the ruinous 
corruption^ to which nations are liable, in the fuppofed 
condition of accpmplifhed civility. 
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SECT. II. 

Of the Temporary Efforts and Relaxations of the National 

Spirit. 

FROM what we have already obfervcd on the general 
chara&eriftics of human nature, it has appeared, 
that man is not made for rcpofe. In him, every amiable 
and refpe&able quality is an adlive power, 
je<5t of commendation an effort. If hi^^lJggifcMrf^ his 
crimes are the movements of an adlive being, his virtues 
and his happinefs confift .like wife in the employment of 
his mind ; and all the luftre which he cafts around him, 
to captivate or engage the attention of his fellow-creatures, 
like the flame of a meteor, fhines only while his motion 
continues : the moments of reft and of obfcurity. are the 
fame. We know, that the tafks afligned him frequently 
may exceed, as well as come fhort of his powers ; that he 
may be agitated too much, as well as too little ; but can- 
not afcertain a precife medium between the fituations in 
which he would be harrafled, and thofe in which he would 
fall into languor. Wc know, that he may be employed 
on a great variety of fubjects, which occupy different paf- 
fions ; and that, in confequence of habit, he becomes re- 
conciled to very different fcencs. All wc can determine 

S f in 
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in general is, that whatever be the fubje&s with which he 
is engaged, the frame of his nature requires him to be oc- 
cupied, and his happinefs requires him to be juft. 

We are now to inquire, why nations ceafe to be emi- 
nent \ and why focieties which have drawn the attention 
of mankind by great examples of magnanimity, condu<5t, 
and national fuccefs, fhould fink from the height of their 
honours, and yield, in one age, the palm which they had 
won in a former. Many reafons will probably occur. One 
-may be taken from the ficklenefs and inconftancy of man- 
kind, who become tired of their purfuits and exertions, 
even while the occafions that gave rife to thofe purfuits, 
in fome meafure continue : Another, from the change of 
fituations, and the removal of objefts which ferved to ex* 
cite their fpirit. 

The public fafety, and the relative interefts of ftates ; 
political eftabltthments, the pretenfions of party, con*- 
merce, and arts, are fubje&s which engage the attention, 
of nations. The advantages gained in fome of thefe 
particulars, determine the degree of national profperity. 
The ardour and vigour with which they are at any one 
time purfued, is the meafure of a national fpirit. When 
thofe obje&s ceafe to animate, nations may be faid to Ian- 
guifhj when they are during any confiderable time fte- 
glefted, ftates muft decline, and their people degenerate. 

Ik 
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In th^ moft forward, enterprifing, inventive, and in- 
duftrious nations, this fpirit is fluctuating and they who 
continue Jongeft to gain advantages, or to preferve them, 
have periods of remiflhefs, as well as of ardour. The 
defire of public fafety, is, at all times, a powerful motive 
of condudt ; but it operates moft, when combined with 
occafional paffions, when provocations inflame, when fuc- 
cedes encourage, or mortifications exafperate. 

A whole people, likfe the individuals of whom they are 
compofed, acSt under the influence of temporary humours, 
fanguine hopes, or vehement animofities. They are difpof- " 
ed, at one time, to enter on national ftruggles with vehe- 
mence j at another, to drop them from mere laflitude and 
, difguft. In their civil debates and contentions at home, 
they are occasionally ardent or remifs. Epidemical paffions 
arife or fubfide, on trivial, as welt as important, grounds. 
Parties are ready, at one time, to take their names, and 
the pretence of their oppofitions, from mere caprice or 
accident ; at another time, they fuffer the moft ferious oc- 
cafions to pafs in filence. If a vein of literary genius be 
cafually opened, or a new fubjeft of difquifition be ftarted, 
real or pretended difcoveries fuddenly multiply, and every 
converfation is inquifitive and animated. If a new fburce 
of wealth be found, or a profpedt of conqueft be offered, 
the imaginations of men are inflamed, and whole quarters 
of the globe are fuddenly engaged in ruinous or in fuccefs- 
ful adventures. 

S f 2 Could 
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Could, we recall the fpirit that was exerted, or enter 
into the views that were entertained, by our anceftors, 
when they burft like a deluge, from their ancient feats, 
and poured into the Roman empire, we fhould probably, 
after their fir ft fuccelfes, at leaft, find a ferment in the 
minds of men, for which no attempt was too arduous, no 
•difficulties infurmountable. 

The fubfequent ages of enterprife in Europe, were 
thofe in which the alarm of enthufiafm was rung, and 
the followers of the crofs invaded the Eaft, to plunder a 
country, and to recover a fepulchre ; thofe in which 
the people in different ftates contended for freedom, and 
affaulted the fabric of civil or religious ufurpation ; that 
in which having found means to crofs the Atlantic, a,nd 

to double the cape of Good Hope, the inhabitants of one 

■ 

half the world were let loofe on the other, and parties 
from every quarter, wading in blood, and at the expence 
of every crime, and of every danger, traverfed the earth in. 
fearch of gold. 

Even the weak and the remifs are roufed to enterprife, 
by the contagion of fuch remarkable ages ; and ftates 
which have not in their form the principles of a conti- 
nued exertion, either favourable or adverfe to the wel- 
fare of mankind, may have paroxyfms of ardour, and a 
temporary appearance of national vigour. In the cafe of 
fuch nations, indeed, the returns of moderation arc but 
a relapfe to obfeurity, and the prefumption of one age is 
turnedto d ejection in that which fucceeds. 

But 
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But in the cafe of ftates that are fortunate in their 
domeflic policy, even madnefs itfelf may, in the rcfult 
of violent convulfions, fubfidc into wifdom ; and a people 
return to their ordinary mood, cured of their follies, and 
wifcr by experience : or, with talents improved, in con- 
ducting the very fcenes which frenzy had opened, they 
may then appear belt qualified to purfue with fuccefs the 
object of nations. Like the ancient republics, immediately 
after fome alarming fedition, or like the kingdom of Great 
Britain, at the clofe of its civil wars, they retain the fpirit 
of adtivity, which was recently awakened, and are equally 
vigorous. in every purfuit, whether of policy, learning, or 
arts. From having appeared on the brink of ruin, they 
pafs to the greatefl profperity. 

Men engage in purfuits with degrees of ardour not 
proportioned to the importance of their object. When: 
they are itatcd in oppofition, or joined in confederacy, they- 
only wiih for pretences to act. They forget, in the heat 
of their animofities, the fubjecSt of their controverfy; or 
they feek in their formal reafonings concerning it, only 
a.difguife for their pafiions. When the heart is inflamed, 
no confideration can reprefs its ardour ; when its fervour 
fubfules, no reafoning can excite, and no eloquence awaken, 
its former emotions. 

The continuance, of emulation among flates, muft de- 
pend on the degree of equality by which their forces are 
balanced ; or on the incentives by which cither party, or 

all, 
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all, are urged to continue their ftruggles. Long intermiffi- 
ons of war, fuffer, equally in every period of civil fociety, 
the military fpirit to languifli. The reduction of Athens by 
Lyfander, ftruck a fatal blow at the inftitutions of Lycurgus ; 
and the quiet pofleffion of Italy, happily, perhaps, for man- 
kind, had almoft put an end to the military progrefs of the 
Romans. After fome years of repofe, Hannibal found Italy 
unprepared for his onfet, and the Romans in a difpofition 
likely to drop, on the banks of the Po, that martial ambi- 
tion, which, being roufed by the fenfe of a new danger, 
afterwards carried them to the Euphrates and the Rhine. 

States even diftingniflied for military prowefs, fome- 
times lay down their arms from lafiitude, and are weary 
of fruitlefs contentions : but if they maintain the ftation 
of independent communities, they will have frequent occa- 
fions to recall, and to exert their vigour. Even under popu- 
lar governments, men fometimes drop the confideration 
of their political rights, and appear at times remifs or fu- 
pine ; but if they have referved the power to defend them- 
felves, the intermiffion of its exercife cannot be of long 
duration. Political rights, when negledted, are always in*- 
vaded ; and alarms from this quarter muft frequently come 
to renew the attention of parties. The love of learning, 
and of arts, may change its purfuits, or droop for a feafon ; 
but while men are poffefled of freedom, and while the ex- 
ercifes of ingenuity are not fuperfeded, the public may? 
proceed, at different times, with unequal fervour ; but its 

progrefs 
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progrefs is feldom altogether difcontinued, or the advan- 
tages gained in one age are feldom entirely loft to the 
following. 

If we could find the caufes.of final corruption, we muft 
examine thofe revolutions of ftate that remove or with- 
hold the objedls of every ingenious ftudy, or liberal purfuit ; 
that deprive the citizen of occafions to a<5t as the member 
of a public j that crufh his fpirit y that debafe his fenti- 
ments, and difqualify his mind for affairs. 


SECT. 
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SECT. III. 

Of Relaxations in the National Spirit incident to Polijhed 

Nations. 


IMPROVING nations, in the courfe of their advance- 
ment, have to flruggle with foreign enemies, to whom 
they bear an extreme animofity, and with whom, in many 
conflicts, they contend for their cxiftence as a people. In 
certain periods too, they feel in their domeftic policy incon- 
veniencies and grievances, which beget an eager impati- 
ence j and they apprehend reformations and new eftabli/h- 
ments, from which they have fanguine hopes of national 
happinefs. In early ages, every art is imperfedt, and fuf- 
ceptible of many improvements. The firft principles of 
every fcience are yet fecrets to be difcovered, and to be fuc- 
ceffivcly publiflied with applaufe and triumph. 

We may fancy to ourfclves, that in ages of progrefs, 
the human race, like fcouts gone abroad on the difco- 
vcry of fertile lands, having the world open before them, 
;irc prefented at every flep with the appearance of no- 
velty. They enter on every new ground with expectation 
and joy: They engage in every enterprifc with the ar- 
dour of men, who believe they are going to arrive at 

national 
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national felicity, and permanent glory; and forget paft 
difappointments amidft the hopes of future fuccefs. From 
mere ignorance, rude minds are intoxicated with every 
paffion ; and partial to their own condition, and to their 
own purfuits, they think that every fcene is inferior to 
that in which they are placed. Roufed alike by fuccefs, 
and by misfortune, they are fanguine, ardent, and pre- 
cipitant ; and leave to the more knowing ages which fiic- 
ceed them, monuments of imperfedt fkill, and of rude 
execution in every art ; but they leave likewife the marks 
of a vigorous and ardent fpirit, which their fucceflbrs are : 
not always qualified to fuftain, or to imitate. 

This may be admitted, perhaps, as a fair defcription of 
profperous focieties, at leaft during certain periods of their 
progrefs. The fpirit with which tfiey advance may be un- 
equal, in different ages, and may have its paroxyfms, and 
intermiflions, arifing from the inconftancy of human paf- 
fions, and from the cafual appearance or removal of occa- 
fions that excite them. But does this fpirit, which for a 
time continues to carry on the projedt of civil and commer- 
cial arts, find a natural paufe in the termination of its 
own purfuits? May the bufinefs of civil fociety be ac- 
complished, and may the occafion of farther exertion be 
removed ? Do continued difappointments reduce fanguine 
hopes, and familiarity with objedts blunt the edge of no- 
velty ?.Does experience itfelf cool the ardour of the mind ? 
May the fociety be again compared to the individual? 
And may it be fufpetted, although the vigour of a na- 

T t tion. 
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tion, like that of a natural, body, doe* not wafteby a,phy.~. 
fical decay, that yet it may ficken for want. of. exercifc^ 
and die in the clofe of its own exertions ? May focieties^ 
in the completipn of all their defigns, like, men in years* 
^hodifregard the anmfements, and are infenfible to the, 
paflions r of youth, become cold and indifferent to obje&St 
that ufed to animate in a ruder age,? And may a, polifhed? 
community be compared to a man, who having, executed, 
his plan, built his houfe, and made his. fettlement; who-: 
having, in fhort, exhaufted.the charms of. every, fubject,, 
and walled all his ardour, finks into languor and liftlefs inn . 
difference ? If fa, we have, found iat . lead ..another, fiiriile to? 
our purpofe. But it is probable, that here too^ the refem- 
Maoce^is. in>ffciffe& ;• and the* mfereoce.that vroald.foHow,. 
that oil moft jargjameena < dtoYfl*ifrom:analogyy v tendbr 
ra|her t© -amufoj thfc fansyv th«> taygjv^aa^real iafewmatr 
ttOftpikitlB^ fuW^tow/hicJv itrre^rs#. 

The materials. of human act ,aya nave* emii*ly r exhaufted; t 
toad, .the, applications of. induftry aae neyer..at.aa-,en<&.. The. 
nat^n^.a^dQUr is Wt> a*;a»,y .particular .time* ppoport ioned , 
tg the, occafion ~ there* is for activity,* no* tbercuriouty o£^ 
the learned, tc» the,- extent) of r fubjeft that remains, to be.. 

Th? ignorant and the, atxleiV, to whom objects of fcience . 
aye new, and whofe manner of. life, is moft fimple, inftead 
of . being , more . active, and more . curious, are commonly 
more quiefcent v and, le(s inouifitive, than, thofe who are 

beff 
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■toefl furniihed with knowledge and the conveniencies of 
life. When we compare the particulars which occupy 
mankind, in the beginning, and in the advanced age of 
commercial arts, thefe particulars will be found greatly 
multiplied amd enlarged in the laft. The queftions we have 
put, however, deferve to be anfwered ; and if; in the re- 
fult of commerce, we do not find the objedls of human 
puirfuit removed, &r greatly <dhninifked, we may find them 
at leaft changed ; -and in eftitnating the national fpirit, we 
may find a megligence in oae part, but ill compenfated by 
•the growing attention Tfrhioh is paid to pother. 

* . 

It is true, in general, that in all Our pnrfuits, there is 
a termination of trouble, and a point of repofe to which 
we afpire. We wc>uld remove this inconvenience, or gain 
that advantage, ttikt our labours may ceafe. When 1 have 
conquered Italy and Sicily, fays Pyrrhus, I fliall then enjoy 
my repofe. This termination is propofed in our national 
as well as in our perfonal exertions ; and in fpite of fre- 
quent experience to the contrary, is conCdered at a diftance 
as the height of felicity.. But nature has wifely, in moft 
particulars, baffled our projedt ; arid placed no where 
within bur reach this vifionary bkffing of abfblute eafc. 
Tfae attainment of one end is but the beginning of a new 
pxxifiiit ; and die difcovfery of oac art is but a prolongation 
of the thread by which wtf are coAdtidbed to further in- 
quiries, and only hope to cfcape frofn the labyrinth. 

m 
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Among the occupations that may be enumerated, as 
tending to excrcife the invention, and to cultivate the ta- 
lents of men, are the purfuits of accommodation and 
wealth, including all the different contrivances which 
ferve to increafe manufactures, and to perfedt the mecha- 
nical arts. But it muft be owned, that as the materials 
of commerce may continue to be accumulated without 
any determinate limit, fo the arts which are applied to 
improve them, may admit of perpetual refinements. No 
meafure of fortune, or degree of fkill, is found to dimi- 
nifh the fuppofed neceflities of human life; refinement 
and plenty fofter new defires, while they furaiih the 
means, or pra&ife the methods, to gratify them. 

In the refult of commercial arts, inequalities of for- 
tune are greatly increafed, and the majority of every 
people are obliged by neceffity, or at leaft ftrongly incited 
by ambition and avarice, to employ every talent they pof- 
fefs. After a hiftory of fome thoufand years employed in 
manufa&ure and commerce, the inhabitants of China are 
flill the moft laborious and induftrious of any people on the 
furface of the earth. 

Some part of this obfervation may be extended to the 
elegant and literary arts. They too have their materials, 
which cannot be exhaufted* and proceed from defires 
which cannot be fatiated. But the refped paid to lite* 
rary merit is flu&uating, and matter of tranfient fafhioa. 
When learned productions accumulate, the acquisition 

of 
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of knowledge occupies 1 the time that might be beftowed 
on invention. The obje& of mere learning is attained 
with moderate or inferior talents, and the growing lift 
of pretenders diminifhes the luftre of the few who are 
eminent. When we only mean to learn what others have 
taught, it is probable, that even our knowledge will be 
lefs than that of our mailers. Great names continue to 
be repeated with admiration, after we have ceafed to ex- 
amine the foundations of our praife ; and new pretenders 
are rejected, not becaufe they fall fhort of their predecef- 
ibrs, but becaufe they do not excel them; or becaufe, in 
reality, we have, without examination, taken for granted 
the merit of the firft, and cannot judge of either. - 

« 

After libraries are furnilhedj and every path of inge** 
nuity is occupied, we are, in proportion to our admiration 
of what is already done, prepoflefled againft ' farther at* 
tempts. We become itudents and admirers, inftead of 
rivals ; and fubftitute the knowledge of books, inftead of 
the inquifitive or animated fpirit in which they were 
written. 

The commercial and lucrative arts may continue to 
profper, but they gain an afcendant at the expence of 
other purfuits. The defire of profit ftifles the love of per- 
fection. Intereft cools the imagination, and hardens the 
heart j and, recommending employments in proportion as 
they are lucrative, and certain in their gains, it drives 

2 ingenuity* 
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ingenuity, and ambition itfelf, to the counter arid the 
woiifhop. 

But apart from thefe confiderations, the feparation of 
profeflions, while it feems to promife improvement of fkill^ 
and is actually tl\e caufe why the productions of every 
art btecome more perfeft as commerce advances ; yet in its 
termination, and ultimate effects, ferves, in fome mea- 
fure, to break the bands of fociety, to fubftitute mere 

i- 

forms and rules of art in place of ingenuity, and to with- 
draw individuals from the common fcene of occupation, 
on which the fentiments of the heart, and the mind, are 
mod happily employed. 

Under the diftinftion of callings, by which the mem- 
bers of poljtflied fociety jure feparated from each other, 
jeyery ia^iyidwjU is fuppofejd to poffefs his ipecies of -talent, 
qt his peculiiur &J11, in which the oth&s are confefledly 
ignorant ; and foeiety jus sia4e to confift of parts, of which 
»one is *pur#£te4 with the fpirit that ought to prevail in 
diecoQduft of nations, " We fee in the fame perfbns," 

faid Pericles, " an equal attention to private and to public 
" affairs ; and in men who have turned to feparate pro- 
f* feiUons, a competent fcnowkdge of «what relates to the 
u comi»Wlity j fQp >ye aipi)£ confider thofe who ape inatten? 
*■' tivc.totlw flare, as perfectly infigaificjmt." This eacor 
mium on the Athenians., was probably, offered under aa 
apprehen&on, that the contrary was lively to be charged 
hy their energies, or raigtyfpojj tsafce place. It happened 
j££9¥&Qgty> that the bufinefs of ftate, as well as of war, 
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came to be -worfe adminiftered at Athens, when thefe, 
as well as other applications, became the objects of fepa- 
rate profelHbns-; and the hiftory of 'this people abundantly 
{Hewed, 1 that men ceafed to be citizens, e¥en to be good- 
poets and orators,- in proportion as they came to be dif- 
tinguifhed by- the profeffion * of < thetfey and- other feparatc 
crafts.- ■ ' , 

■ 

Animals lefs honoured than we; have fagacity erlough 
to procure their food, and to find die means of their 
folitary pleafurcs ; but it is referved'for man to confult, 
to perfuade> to opppfe, to kindle in the fbciety of his- fel- 
low-creature*, andtolofe the fenfe of his perfonal interefT 
or fafety, in the ardour of his friendfhips and his oppo- 
fitionst 




WAtti* we: atdi intoivedi' in -airy? of < the^ dSVifidna into* 
wbtefri in^jfctiictarei feparaeet^ uftdfer* the- denominations 
of i a* coxtttttf, r ai*ti$fcey*6rvai¥ i order- erf- mcrt any> way af- 
fecfled by common ifltttffcftsj >antf> gurdftd > by c6ah*roiMk 
eating paflions, the mind recognifes its natural ftation j. 
the fehtimen'rs of A the' heitt? afid the'talentS of 'thfe 4 under- 
Handing,' fifrd J : thtfr"na«ta! : aerdfejf WiB6n¥^,vigilaft^i> 
fidelity, affdftimtttdd, artfttedraJtt^^ 
a fcene; and tfcfc-quahttes ^iett^ttefftfcWta ittflK^X- 

• # - 

* * 

In fifflpie or? blaitoarouft Jages,' . \frhen nations- a*e weafc^j 
and befef -with^nenffieB/ the iove-o£- a country} c»f • a par* * 
ty-,-: of'** fa^on^ are^ tlait fjwnn-- Tiwr public- -k.- a -knoc 
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ingenuity, and ambition itfelf, to the counter and the 
workihop. 

But apart from thefe CQnfiderations, the feparafion 6€ 
profeffions, while it feems to promife improvement of fkillj 
and is a&ually tl\e caufe why the productions of every 
art Uecome more perfect as commerce advances ; yet in its 
termination, and ultimate effects, ferves, in fome mea- 
fure, to break the bands of fociety, to fubftitute mere 

i 

forms and rules of art in place of ingenuity, and to with- 
draw individuals from the common fcene of occupation, 
on which the fentiments Of the heart, and -the mind, are 
mod happily employed. 

Under the diftinftion of callings, by which the mem* 
feers of pojlifiied fociety are feparjited foam each other, 
jeyery ia4*yidw*tl is fuppofejl to po/Tefs his;J^pecies of -talent; 
qt h*s pgcuLi&r ikjll, in which the othfrs are confeffedly 
ignorant; and fociety i& made to confift of p^rt«, of which 
aone is *piwgte4 with the fpirit that .ought to prevail in 
the co^duft of nations. " We fee in the lame peribnjs," 

faid Pericles, " an equal attention to private and to public 
" affairs ; and in men who have turned to feparate pro- 
^ feffioiis, a competent knowledge of «what relates to the 
* community j fgr W« alp*»e. ponfider thofc who are iuatten? 
■* tive.to-dw flare, ss perfectly ^figniac*nt." This encor 
mium on the Athenian^, wap probably, offered under aa 
apprefoenfion, that the contrary was Ufoly to be charged 

fry ttoir eag&ies, gr migty.fftqi) tiake plajje. it happened 

&££&i&&SlY> ^ iat the bufinefs of flate, as well as of war, 
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leaving too little to agitate the fpifits of men, bring on 
ages of languor, if not of decay. 

The members of a community may, in this manner, 
like the inhabitants of a conquered province, be made to 
lofe the fenfe of every connection, but that of kindred or 
neighbourhood ; and have no common affairs to tranfadt, 
but thofe of trade : Connections, indeed, or tranfadtions, 
in which probity and friendfhip may Hill take place ; but 
in which the national fpirit, whofe ebbs and flows we are 
now confidering, cannot be exerted. 

What we obferve, however, on the tendency of en- 
largement to loofen the bands of political union, can- 
not be applied to nations who, being originally narrow, 
never greatly extended their limits, nor to thofe who, 
in a rude ftate, had already the extenfion of a great king* 
dom. 

In territories of confiderable extent, fubjeft to one 
government, and poflefTed of freedom, the national union, 
in rude ages, is extremely imperfect. Every diftridt forms 
a feparate party ; and the defcendents of different families 
are oppofed to each other, under the denomination of tribes 
or of clans : they are feldom brought to a6t with a fteady 
concert ; their feuds and animofities give more frequently 
the. appearance of fo many nations at war, than of a 
people united by connections of policy. They acquire 
a fpirit, however, in their private divifions, and in the 
midft of a diforder, otherwife huhful, of which the 

U u force, 
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of friends, and its enemies are the reft of mankind. 
Death, or flavery, are the ordinary evils which they are 
concerned to ward off; vidlory and dominion, the ob- 
je<5ts to which they afpire. Under the fenfe of what they 
may fuffer from foreign invafions, it is one objeft, in 
every profperous fociety, to incre^fe its force, and to ex- 
tend its limits. In proportion as this objeft is gained, 
fecurity increafes. They who poffefs the interior diflridts, 
remote from the frontier, are unufed to alarms from 
abroad. They who are placed on the extremities, remote 
from the feats of government, are unufed to hear of poli- 
tical interefts ; and the public becomes an object perhaps 
too extenfive, for the conceptions of either. They enjoy 
the protection of its laws, or of its armies ; and they 
boaft of its fplendor, and its power } but the glowing fen- 
timents of public afie&ion, which, in fmall ftates, mingle 
with the tendernefs of the parent and the lover, of the 
friend and the companion, merely by having their objeft 
enlarged, lofe great part of their force. 

The manners of rude nations require to be reformed. 
Their foreign quarrels, and domeftic diflenfions, are the 
operations of extreme and fanguinary paifions. A ftate of 
greater tranquillity hath many happy effe&s. But if na- 
tions purfue the plan of enlargement and pacification, till 
their members can no longer apprehend the common 
ties of fociety, nor be engaged by affedtion in the caufe of 
their country, they muft err on the oppofite fide, and by 

leaving 
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leaving too little to agitate the fpifits of men, bring on 
ages of languor, if not of decay. 

The members of a community may, in this manner, 
like the inhabitants of a conquered province, be made to 
lofe the fenfe of every connection, but that of kindred or 
neighbourhood ; and have no common affairs to traftfaCt, 
but thofe of trade : Connections, indeed, or tranfaCtions, 
in which probity and friendfhip may Hill take place ; but 
in which the national fpirit, whofe ebbs and flows we are 
now confidering, cannot be exerted. 

What we obferve, however, on the tendency of en- 
largement to loofen the bands of political union, can- 
not be applied to nations who, being originally narrow, 
never greatly extended their limits, nor to thofe who, 
in a rude ftate, had already the extenfion of a great king- 
dom. 

t n territories of confiderable extent, fubjeft to one 
government, and pofleiTed of freedom, the national union, 
in rude ages, is extremely imperfect. Every diftridt forms 
a feparate party j and the defcendents of different families 
are oppofed to each other, under the denomination of tribes 
or of clans : they are feldom brought to a6t with a fteady 
concert ; their feuds and animofities give more frequently 
the, appearance of fo many nations at war, than of a 
people united by connections of policy. They acquire 
a fpirit, however, in their private divifions, and in the 
midft of a diforder, otherwife hurtful, of which the 

U u force, 
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force, cm many occafions, redounds to the power of the 
flate. 

■ 

Whatever be the national extent, civil! order, and 
regular government, are advantages of the greateft im^ 
portancej but it does not follow,, that every arrangement 
made to obtain thefe ends, and which may, in the mar- 
king, exercife and cultivate the beft qualities of men, is* 
therefore of a nature to produce permanent effe&s, and to* 
fecure the prefervation of that national fpurit from which* 
it arofe. 

We hare; reafon to dread the political refinement? of 
ordinary men, when we confider, that repofe,. or inac- 
tion itfelf* is in a great meafure their object; and that* 
they would frequently models their govetnaaents,, aotr 
merely to. f revent icptflice rod ereon* hnt to-fwevem agir 
tation and buftle * and by the barriers they raife agaifiifc 
the evil actions of men, would prevent them from acting; 
at all. Every difpitte- of a free people,, in the opinion 
of fuch: politicians* amounts to dijbcdeiv and ai breach 
of the national peace. What heart-burning*.? What delay 
to affairs? What wast of fecreey and. difpateh? What 
defect of police I Men of fuperior geniw fometime& feenat 
to imagine, that the vulgar have no tide to act, or to 
think. A great prince is pleafed to ridicule the precaution 
by which judges in a free country arc; confined to the ftrict 
interpretation of law*. 

* Memoirs of. Brandenburg. 

w* 
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We eafily learn to contra& our opinions of what men 
may, in confidence with public order, be fafely permit- 
ted to do. The agitations of a republic, and the licence 
of its members, ftrike , the fubjedts of monarchy with 
averfion and difguft. The freedom with which the Eu- 
ropean is left to traverfe the ftreets and the fields, would 
appear to a Chiaefe a Aire prelude to confufion and 
anarchy. * Can men behold their fuperior and not 
4C tremble ? Can they converfe without a precife and 

* written ceremonial ? What hope© of peace, if the 
" ftreets are not barricaded at an hour ? What wild dif- 
" order, if men are permitted in any thing to do what 

* theypleafer 

I f the precautions which men thus take againft each 
other be necefiary to reprefc their crjmes, and do not 
arife from a corrupt ambition* or from cruel jealoufy in 
their rulers, the proceeding itfelf muft be applauded, 
as the beft remedy of which the vices of men will ad- 
mit. The viper muft be beld at a diftance, and the ty- 
ger chained. But if a rigorous policy, applied to en- 
clave, not to reftrain from crimes, has an actual tendency 
to corrupt the manners, and to extinguish the fpirit of 
nations : if its feverities be applied go terminate the agi- 
tations of a free people, not to remedy their, corruptions ; 
if forms be often applauded as falutary, becaufe they 
tend merely to filence the voice of mankind, or be con- 
demned as pernicious,, becaufe they allow this voice to be 
heard > we may expect that many of the boafted improve- 
ments of civil foeicty,. will be mere devices to lay the po- 
ll u 2 litical 
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litical fpirit at reft, and will chain up the a&ive virtue* 
more than the reflkfs diforders of men* 


If to any people it be the avowed obje& of policy, in 
all its internal refinements, tofecureonly the perfon and 
the property of the fubje<5t, without any regard to his 
political character, the conftitution indeed may be free, 
but its members may likewife become unworthy of the- 
freedom they pofiefs, and unfit to prefer?© k. The efle&s 
of fuch a conftitution may be to immerfe all orders of 
men in their feparate purfuits of pleafure, which they 
may, on this fuppqfition, enjpy with little difturbance ; or 
of gain, which they may preferve without any attention, 
to the commonwealth. 

• If* this. Be the end 1 of political flruggles* the dfefigir,. 
when executed, in fecuring to the individual his eftkte, 
and the means of fubfiftence, may put air end* to the ex- 
ercife of thofe very virtues that were required in con- 
ducing its execution. A man who, in concert with his 
fellow-fubjecfts, contends with usurpation in defence of his 
eftate or his perfon, may in that very ftruggle have found 
an exertion of great generality, and of' a vigorous fpirit-;. 
but he who, under political eftablifliments* fuppofed to be 
fully confirmed, betakes himfelf, Hecaufe he is fafe; to» 
the mere enjoyment of fortune, has* in fa£t turned to a. 
fource of corruption the advantages which the virtues 
of the other procured. Individuals, in certain- ages, de- 
rive their protection chiefly from the ftrength of the 
party to which they adhere; but in times of - corrupt ioi*, 
2 they 
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they flatter themfelves, that they may continue to -derive 
from the public that fafety which, in former ages,*they 
mufl haye owed to 'their own vigilance and fpirit, to the 
warm attachment of their friends, andto the exercife of 
every talent which could render them refpe&ed, feared, 
or beloved'. In one period, therefore, mere circumftances 
ferve to • excite the fpirit, and to preferve the manners of 
men; in another, great wifdom and zeal for the good of 
mankind, on the part of their leaders, are required for the 
lame purpofes.. 

Home., it may be thought, did not die of a lethargy, 
nor perifti by the remiffion of her political ardours at 
home. Her diftemper appeared of a nature more vio- 
lent dnd acute. Yet if the virtues of Cato and of Brutus > 
found an exercife in the* dying hour of the republic, the 
neutrality, and the cautious retirement of Atticus, found 
its fecurity in thfe fame tempeftuous feafon ; and the great 
body of the people lay undifturbed, below the current of 
a^ ftorm, by 'which the fuperior ranks of men were de- 
fttoyed. In the mindS of the people, the fenfe of a pub- 
lic was defaced ; and even the animofity of faction had 
fubfided: they only could* fhare in the commotion, who 
were the foldiersof a legion, or the partizans of a leader. 
But this ftate ffell not into obfeurity for want of eminent 
men. If at the time of which we fpeak, we look only 
for a few. names diftinguiftied in the hiftory of man- 
kind, there is no period at whicrh the lift was more nu- 
merous. But thefe names became diftinguiflied in thecon- 
teft for dominion, not in the exercife of equal rights : the . 

-people : 
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people was corrupted ; th$ empire of 
food in need of a mailer. 


known vrorid 


« 

Republican governments, in general, are in hazard 
of ruin 'from the afcendant of particular fa&kxis, and 
from the mutinous fpirit of a populace, who being cor- 
rupted, are no longer fit to fhare in the administration 
of ftate. But under other eftablifhmentt, where liberty 
may be more fuccefsfully obtained if men are corrupted, 
the national vigour declines from the abufe of that y$ry 
fecurity which is procured by the fuppofed perfe&ion of 
public order. 

A distribution of power and office; an execution of 
law, by which mutual incroaebments and moleftations 
are brought to an end ; by which the perfon and the 
property are, without friends, without cabal, without 
obligation, perfectly fecured to individuals, does ho- 
nour to the genius of a nation ; and could not have been 
fully eftabliihed, without thofe exertions of undemand- 
ing and integrity, thofe trials of a refolute and vigorous 
fpirit, which adorn the annals of a people, and leave to 
future ages a fubjeft of juft admiration and applaufe. 
But if we fuppofe that the end is attained, and thalt 
men no longer a& in the enjoyment of liberty, from 
liberal fentiments, or with a view to the preservation of 
public manners ; if individuals think themfelves fecure 
without any attention or effort of their own ; this boaft- 
ed advantage may be found only to give them an op- 
portunity of enjoying, at leifure, the coaveniencies and 

necefiaries 
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necefiark* of life ; or, in the language of Cato, tcfach 
them to value their houfes, their villas,- their ftatues, 
and their pictures, at a higher rate than they do (he re- 
public. They may be found to grow tired in fecret of 
a free confutation, of which they never c#afe to boaft in 
their conver&tioB, and which they atvwys neglect in their 
conduct. 

The dangers to liberty are not the fubjedi of our pre- 
ffent confideration j but they caft never be gfteater from- 
amy caufe thaiv they are from- the fuppofed reteiffiiefe of * 
a peopte, to whofe perfonal vigour every Conftitution; 
as it owed ks eftablifhment, fo muft eontintte to otto its- 
prefervationw ISbr is this bleffifrg ever left fccurt thait^ 
k* is in the pofleffion of men who think that thtty eft* 
joy it in fafety, and : who therefore confide* the public 
only as it prefents to their avarice a mirtrber of lucrative' 
employments ; for the fake of which they may facrifice 
thofe very rights which render themfelves objects of ma** 
nagement or of confideration. 

From the tendency of thefe reflections, then, it fhould* 
appear, that a national fpirit is frequently tranfient, not- 
on account of any incurable diftemper in the nature of 
mankind, but on account of their voluntary negle&s and - 
corruptions. This fpirit fubfifted folely, perhaps, in the 
execution of a few projefts, entered into for the acquifi- 
tionof territory or wealth ; it comes, like a ufelefs wea- - 

pon, to be laid afide after its end is attained. 

Ordinary 
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Ordinary eftablifhments terminate in a relaxation of 
vigour, and are ineffectual to the prefervation of flates; 
becaufe they lead mankind to rely on their arts, inftead of 
their virtues, and to mi flake for an improvement of hu- 
man nature, a mere acceffion of accommodation, or of 
riches *. Inftitutions that fortify the mind, infpire courage, 
and promote national felicity, can never tend to national, 
ruin. 

. Is it not poffible, amidft our admiration of arts, to find 
fome place for thefe? Let ftatefmen, who are intruded 
with the government of nations, reply for themfelves. It 
is their bufinefs to fhew, whether they climb into flat ions 
of eminence, merely to difplay a paflion for intereft, which 
they Jud better indulge in obfcurityj and whether they 
have capacity to underftand the happinefs of a people, the 
conduit of whofe affairs they are fo willing to undertake. 

+ Adeo in quae laboramui fola crevimus Diiittas Luxuriamque. Lir. lib. VII. 
C. %$* 
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SECT, IV. 
*The fame fubjeEi continued. 

ME N f requently, while they are engaged in what is 
accounted the moft felfifh of all purfuits, the im- 
provement of fortune, then moft negledt themfelves ; and 
while they reafon for their country, forget the confidera- 
tions that moft deferve their attention. Numbers, riches, 
and the other refources of war, are highly important : 
but nations confift of men ; and a nation confifting of 
degenerate and cowardly men, is weak j a nation confifting 
of vigorous, public-fpirited, and refblute men, is ftrong; 
The refources of war, where other advantages are equal, 
may decide a cont^ftj but the refources of war, in hands 
that cannot employ them, are of no avail. 

Virtue is a neceflary conftituent of national ftrength : 
capacity, and a vigorous underftanding, are no lefs ne- 
ceffary to fuftain the fortune of ftates; Both are improved 
by difcipline, artd by the exercifes in which men are 
engaged. We defpife, or we pity, the lot of mankind, 
while they lived under uncertain eftablifhments, and were 
obliged to fuftain in the fame perfon, the charadter of the- 
fenator, the ftatefman, and the foldier. Commercial na- 
tions difcover, that any one of thefe characters is fufficient 
in one perfon j and that the ends of each, when disjoined, 

X x are 
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are more eafily accomplifhed. The firft, however, were 
circumftances under which nations advanced and pro- 
fpered ; the fecond were thofe in which the fpirit relaxed*, 
and the nation went to decay. 

We may, with good reafbn, congratulate our fpecres^ 
on their having efcaped from a ftate ofi barbarous difordec 
and violence* into a ftate of domeftic peace and regular- 
policy ; when they have fheathed the dagger, and disarmed 
the animofities of civil contention ; when the weapons- 
with which they contend are the reafonings of the wife,, 
and the tongue of the eloquent. But we cannot, mean- 
time, help to regret, that they fhouli ever proceed, iin 
fearch of perfection, to place every branch of admihiflra ? 
tion behind the counter, and come to employ, ihftead of • 
the ftatefman and warrior, the mere clerk, and accountant*. 

By carrying this fyftem to- its height, men are educated, 4 , 
who could copy for Caefar his military inftrudtibns, or evenr? 
execute a part of his plans ; but none who could acftiq all 
the different fcenes for which the leader himfelf muft be. 
qualified, in the ftate and in the field, in times of order) 
or of tumult, in. times of division or; of unanimity^ 
none who could animate, the council when deliberating; 
on domeftic affairs,, or whea alarmed by attacks from, 
abroad. 

The policy of China is the moft perfect mode! of an 
arrangement, to which the ordinary refinements of go- 
vernment 
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vernment are aimed j and the inhabitants of that empire 
poflefs, in the higheft degree, thofe arts on which vulgar 
minds make the felicity and greatnefs of nations to de- 
pend. The ftate has acquired, in a meafure unequalled 
in the hiftory of mankind, numbers of men, and the other 
refources of war. They have done what we are very apt 
to admire ; they have brought national affairs to the level 
of the meaneft capacity ; they have broke them into parts, 
and thrown them into feparate departments ; they have 
clothed every proceeding with fplendid ceremonies, and 
majeftical forms ; and where the reverence of forms can- 
not reprefs diforder, a rigorous and fevere police, armed 
with every fpecies of corporal punifhment, is applied to 
the purpofe. The whip, and the cudgel, are held up to 
all orders of men ; they are at once employed, and they 
are dreaded by every magiftrate. A mandarine is whip- 
ped, for having ordered a pickpocket to receive too few or 
too many blows. 

Every department of ftate is made the objeft of a fe- 
parate profeffion, and every candidate for office muft 
have patted through a regular education ; and, as in the 
graduations of the univerfity, muft have obtained by his 
proficiency, or his (landing, the degree to which he afpires. 
The tribunals of ftate, of war, and of the revenue, as well 
as of literature, are conducted by graduates in their differ- 
ent ftudies : but while learning is the great road to prefer- 
ment, it terminates in being able to read, and to write ; 
and the great object of government confifts in raifing, and 

X x 2 in 
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in confuming the fruits of the earthy With alt thefis re- 
fources, and this learned preparation, "Which is made to> 
turn thefe rfefources to tife, the ftate is in reality weak ;; 
has repeatedly given the exatople which we feek to ex- 
plain v and among the dolors of war or of policy, among; 
the millions who are fet apart for the military profefi*on f , 
can find none of its members, who are fit td ftand forth*? 
in the dangers of their country, or to form a defence 
againft the repeated inroads of an enemy reputed to be: 
artlefs and mean. 

It is difficult to tell how lbng. the decay of ftates might- 
be fufpended by the cultivation of arts on which their real { 
felicity and ftrength depend ; by cultivating in the higher - 
ranks thofe talents for the council and the fields which& 
cannot, without great difadvantage, be feparated ; and in* 
the body of a pepple, that zeal for their country, and that: 
military charafter, which enable them. to. take a.fhare in* 
defending its rights. 

Timbs. may. come^when every proprietor muft defends 
his own pofleflions, andevery free people maintain their 
own independence. We may imagine, that againft fuch* 
an extremity, an army of hired troops i&a fufficient precau- 
tion -, but. their own troops are the very enemy againft" 
which a people, is. fomerimes obliged to fight. We may 
flatter ourfelves, that extremities of this fort, in any parti* 
cular cafe, are remote ; but we cannot, in reafoning on 
the general fortunes of mankind* avoid putting the cafe, 
and referring to the examples in which, it has happened. 

7 It 
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It has happened in every inftance where the poliflied havfe 
fallen a prey to the rude, and where the pacific inhabitant 
has been reduced to fubjeltion by military force. 

Irthe defence and government of a people be tiiade! 

to depend on a few, who make the coriduft of ftate or of 

# 

war their profeffion; whether thefe be foreigners or na- 
tives ; whether they be called aWay of a fudden, like the • 
Roman legion from Britain ; whether they turn againft 
their employers, like the army of Carthage, or be over- 
powered and difperfed by a ftroke of fortune, the multi- 
tude of a cowardly and undifciplined people muft, on* 
fiich an emergence, receive a foreign or a domeftic 
enemy, as they would a plague or an earthquake, with.: 
hopelefs amazement and terror, and by their numbers, , 
only fwell the. triumphs, and enrich the fpoil of a con- 
queror. 

Statesmen and leaders of armies, accuftomed to the 
mere obfervance of forms, are difconcerted by a fufpen- 
fion of cuftomafy rules ; and on flight grounds defpair 
of their country. They were qualified only to go the 
rounds of a particular track; and when forced from 
their ftations, are in reality unable to; ac5l with men, 
They only took part in formalities, of which they nil- 
derftood not the tendency; -and together with the indies' 
of procedure, even die very ftate itfelf, in their appre*- 
henfion, hasceafed to exifh The numbeis, pftfleffions, 
and refources of a gixat peo^fe, oniy ftrtfe, i** their * 

view, 
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view, to conftitute a fcene of hqpelefs -confufion and 
terror. 

In rude ages, under the appellations of a community, a 
people, or a nation, was underftood a number of men ; 
and the ftate, while its members remained, was accounted 
entire. The Scythians, while they fled before Darius, 
mocked at his childifh attempt ; Athens furvived the 
devaftations of Xerxes-; and Rome, in its rude ftate, thofe 
of the Gauls. With polifhed and mercantile flates, the 
cafe is fometimes reverfed. The nation is a territory, 
cultivated and improved by its owners ; deftroy the po£- 
feflion, even while the mafter remains, the ftate is un- 
done. 

That weaknefs and effeminacy of which polifhed na- 
tions are fometimes .accufed, has its place probably in 
the mind alone. The ftrength of animals, and that of 
man in particular, depends on his feeding, and the kind 
of labour to which he is ufed. Wholefome food, and 
hard labour, the portion of many in every polifhed and 
commercial nation, fecure to the public a number of 
men endued with bodily ftrength, and inured to hardfhip 
and toil. 

Even delicate living and good accommodation, are not 
found to enervate the body. The armies of Europe have 
been obliged to make the experiment j and the children 
of opulent families, bred in effeminacy, or nurfed with 
tender care, have been made to contend with the favage. 

By 
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By imitating his arts, they have learned, like him, to 
traverfe the foreft ; and; in every feafon, to fubfift in the 
defert. They have, perhaps, recovered a leflbn, which it 
has coft civilized nations many ages to unlearn. That the 
fortune of a man is entire while r he remains poflefTed of* 
himfelf • . 

It may be thought, however, that few of the cele- 
brated nations of antiquity, whofe fate has given rife 1 
to fo muGh reflexion on the viciflitudes of human af- 
fairs, had made any great progrefs in thofe enervating 
aits we have mentioned ; or made thofe arrangements 
ftom which the danger in queftion could be fuppofed to 
arife. The Greeks, in particular, at the time they re- 
ceived the Macedonian yoke, had certainly not carried* 
the commercial arts to fo* great' a height as is common 
with the mod flourishing and profperous nations of Europe.- 
They had Hill retained the form of independent republics j 
the people were generally admitted to a fhare. in the go- 
vernment ; and not being able to hire armies, they were 
obliged, by necelEty, to bear a part in the defence of their 
country. By their frequent wars and domeftic commo- 
tions, they were accuftomed to danger, and were familiar 
with alarming fituations : they were accordingly flill ac- 
counted the beft foldiers and the beft ftatefmen of the 
known world. The younger Cyrus promifed himfelf the 
empire of Afia by means of their aid ; and after his fall, 
a body of ten thoufand, although bereft of their leaders, 
baffled; in their retreat, all the military force of the Perfian 

empire. 
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empire. The vi&or of Ma did not think hinafelf prepared 
for that conqueft, till he had formed an army from the 
fubdued republics of Greece. 

It is, however, true, that in the age of Philip, the mili- 
tary and political fpirit of thofe nations appears to have 
been confiderably impaired, and to have fuffered, perhaps, 
from the variety of interefts and purfuits, as well as of 
pleafures, with which their members came to be occu- 
pied : they even made a kind of reparation between the 
civil and military chara&er. Phocion, we are told by Plu- 
tarch, having obferved that the leading men of his time 
followed different courfes, that fome applied themfeJves 
to civil, others to military affairs, determined rather to 
follow the examples of Themiftocles, Ariftides, and Peri- 
cles, the leaders of a former age # who were equally pre- 
pared for either. 

We find in the orations of Demofthenes, a perpetual re- 
ference to this ftate of manners. We find him exhorting the 
Athenians, not only to declare war, but to arm themfelves 
for the execution of their own military plans. We find that 
there was an order of military men, who eafily palled 
from the fervice of one ftate to that of another j and who, 
when they were negle&ed from home, turned away to en- 
terprifcs on their own account. There were not, perhaps, 
better warriors in any former age ; but thofe warriors were 
not attached to any ftate ; and the fettled inhabitants of every 
xity thought themfelves difqualified for military fervice. 

"It* 
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The difcipline of armies was perhaps improved ; but 
the vigour of nations was gone to decay. When Philip f 
or Alexander, defeated the Grecian armies, which were 
chiefly compofed of foldiers of fortune, they found au 
eafy conquefl with the other inhabitants : and when 
the latter, afterwards fupported by thofe foldiers, inva- 
ded the Perfian empire, he feems to have left little mar- 
tial fpirit behind him j and by removing the military 
men, to have taken precaution enough, in his abfence, to 
fecure this dominion over his mutinous and refra&ory 
people. 

The fubdivifion of arts and profeffions, in certain ex- 
amples, tends to improve the practice of them, and to 
promote their ends. By having fep^rated the arts of the 
clothier and the tanner, we are the better fupplied with 
flioes and with cloth. But to feparate the arts which 
form the citizen and the ftatefman, the arts of policy 
and war, is an attempt to difmember the human cha- 
radfcer, and to deftroy thofe very arts we mean to improve. 
By this feparation, we in effedt deprive a free people of 
what is neceffary to their fafety ; or we prepare a defence 
againft invafions from abroad, which gives a profpedt of 
ufurpation, and threatens the eftablifhment of military 
government at home. 

We may be furprifed to find the beginning of certain 
military inftrudtions at Rome, referred to a time no 
fearlier than that of the Cimbric war. It was then, we 
are told by Valerius Maximus, that Roman foldiers 

Y y were 
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were made to learn from gladiators the ufe of a fword : 
and the antagonifts of Pyrrhus and of Hannibal were, 
by the account of this writer, ftill in need of inftrudlion 
in the firft rudiments of their trade. They had already, 
by the order and choice of their incampments, impref- 
fed the Grecian invader with awe and refpe<5t ; they had 
already, not by their vidtories, but by their national vi- 
gour and firmnefs, under repeated defeats, induced him 

to fue for peace. But the haughty Roman, perhaps, 
knew the advantage of order and of union, without ha- 
ving been broke to the inferior arts of the mercenary 
foldier ; and had the courage to face the enemies of his 
country, without having pra&ifed the ufe of his weapon 
under the fear of being whipped. He could ill be perfua- 
ded, that a time might come, when refined and intelligent 
nations would make the art of war to confift in a few 
technical forms ; that citizens and foldiefs might come to 
be diftinguiflied as much as women &nd men ; that the 
citizen would become poflefled of a property which he 
would not be able, qv required, to defend ; that the foldier 
would be appointed to keep for another what he would be 
taught to defire, and what he alone would be enabled to 
feize and to keep for himfelf ; that, in fliort, one fet of 
men were to have an intereft in the prcfervation of civil 
eftablifiiments, without the power to defend them ; that 
the other were to have this power, without either the in- 
clination or the intereft. 

This people, however, by degrees came to put their 
military force on the very footing to which this defcrip- 
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U<m alludes* Marius made a capital change in the man- 
ager of levying foldiers at Rome: He filled his Regions 
with the mean and the indigent, . who. depended on mi- 
litary pay for fubfiftence. ; he created a force which reited 
on mere difcipline alone, and the Ikill of the gladiator ; 
he taught his troops to employ their fwords againft the 

confutation of tfeeir country, and fet the example of a 
jjra^Ucg whkh was ftxaa adopted. And improved by his 
fucceflbrs. 

_ V 

The Romans only meant by their armies to incroach 
on the freedom of other nations, while they preferved 
their own. They forgot, that in aflembling foldiers of 
fortune, and in fuffering any leader to be mafler of a 
difciplined army, they actually refigned their political 
rights, and fufFered a mailer to arife for the ftate. This 
people, in fhort, whofe ruling pafiion was depredation and 
conqueft, perifhed by the recoil of an engine which they 
themfelves had ere&ed againft mankind. 


The boafted refinements, then, of the polifhed age, 
are not divefted of danger. They open a door, perhaps, 
to dijfafter, as wide and acceflible as any of thofe they 
have fhut. If they build walls and ramparts, they ener- 
vate the minds of thofe who are placed to defend them $ 
if they form difciplined armies, they reduce the military 
fpirit of entire nations ; and by placing the fword where 
they have given a diftafle to civil eftablifhments, they pre- 
pare for mankind the government of force. 

Yy 2 It 
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It is happy for the nations of Europe, that the difparity 
between the foldier and the pacific citizen can never be fo 
great as it became among the Greeks and the Romans. 
In the ufe of modern arms, the novice is made to learn, 
and to pra&ife with eafe, all that the veteran knows ; and 
if to teach him were a matter of real difficulty, happy are 
they who are not deterred by fuch difficulties, and who can 
difcover the arts which tend to fortify and preferve, not to 
enervate and ruin their country. 


SECT. 
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THE ftrength of nations confifts in the wealth, the 
numbers, and the character, of their people. The 
hiftory of their progrefs from a flate of rudenefs, ig, for 
the moft part, a detail of the ftruggles they have main- 
tained, and o£ the arte they, have pradtifed, to ftrengthen, . 
or to fecure themfelves* Their conquefts, their popula- 
tion, and their commerce, their civil and military arrange- 
ments, their fkill in the conftru&ion of weapons, and in 
the^ methods of attack andi defence ; the very diftribution 
of talks, whether in private bulinefs or in public affairs, 
either tend to beftow, or. promife to employ with advan- 
tage, the conftituents of. a national force, and the refources 
of war. 

If we fuppofe, that together with thefe advantages, 
the military charafter of a people remains, or is impro- 
ved, it mull follow, that what is gained in civilization, 
is a real increafe of flrcngth ; and that the ruin of nations 
could never take its rife from themfelves. Where ftates 
have flopped (hort in their progrefs, or have actually gone to 

decay, 
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decay, we may fufpedt, that however difpofed to advance, 
they have found a limit, beyond which they could not 
proceed ; or from a remiflion of the national fpirit, and 
a weaknefs of character, were unable to make the moft 
of their refources, and natural advantages. On this fup- 
pofition, from being ftationary, they may begin to relapfe, 
and by a retrograde motion, in a fucceffion of ages, ar- 
rive at a ftate of greater weaknefs, than that which they 
quitted in the beginning of their progrefs ; and with the 
appearance of better arts, and fuperior conduit, expofe 
themfelves to become a prey to barbarians, whom, in the 
attainment, or the height of their glory, they had eafily 
baffled or defpifed. 

Whatever may be the natural weahh of a people; 
or whatever may be the limits beyond which they can- 
not improve on their Hock, it is probable, that no na- 
tion has ever reached thofe limits, or has been able to 
poftpone its misfortunes, and the effefts of mifconduft, 
until its fund of materials, and the fertility of its foil, were 
cxhauftcd, or the number of its people were greatly re- 
duced. The fame errors in policy, and weaknefs of man- 
ners, which prevent the proper ufe of refources, likewife 
check their increafe or improvement* 

■ 

The wealth of the ftate confifts in the fortune of its 
members. The a&ual revenue of the ftate is that mare of 
every private fortune, which the public has been accuf- 
tomed to demand for national purpofes. This revenue 
cannot be always proportioned to what may be fuppofed 

redundant 
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redundant in the private eftate, but to what is, in fome 
meafure, thought fo by the owner ; and to what he may 
be made to fpare, without intrenching on his manner of 
Kving, and without fufpending his projedls of expence, 
or of commerce. It fhould appear, therefore, that any 
immoderate increafe of private expence is a prelude to na- 
tional weaknefs : government, even while each of its fub- 
jedts confumes a princely eftate, may be ftraitened in point 
©f revenue, and the paradox be explained by example, ' 
That the public is poor while its members are rich. 

We are frequently led into error by miftaking money 
far riches ; we think that a people cannot be impoverifhed . 
by a wafte of mbney which is fpent among themfelves. 
The faifl is, that men are impoveriflied, only in two ways ; 
either by having their gains fufpended, or by having 
their fubftance confumed ; and money expended at 
home, Being circulated, and not confumed, cannot, any 
more than the exchange of a tally, or a CQunter among a 
certain number of hands, tend to diminifh the wealth: 
of the company among whom it is handed about. But 
while money circulates at home, the neceflaries of life, 
which are the real condiments of wealth, may be idly 
confumed ; the induftry which might be employed to 
increafe the ftock of a people, may be fufpended, or turned 
to abufe. 


Great armies, maintained either at home or abroad, 
without any national obje6fc, are fo many mouths unne- 
ceflarily opened to wafte the ftoris of the public, and fo 

many 
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many hands wkh-hcld from the arts by which its pro- 
fits are made. Unfuccefsful enterprises are fo many ven-. 
tures thrown away, and loflcs fuftained, proportioned to 
tlte capital employed in th\e fervice. The Helvetii, in or- 
.dfer J to kivade the Roman province of Gaul, burnt their ha- 
bitations, dro.pt their inflruments of hufbandry, and con- 
fumed, in one year, the favings of many. The enterprise 
failed of fuccefs, and the nation was undone. 

States have endeavoured, in fome inftances, by pawn- 
ing their credit, inftead of employing their capital, to dif- 
guife the . bazards they ran. They have found, in the 
loans they raifed, a cafual refource, which encouraged 
their enterprises. They have feemed, by their manner, of 
eredting transferable funds, to leave the capital for pur- 
pofes of trade, in the hands of the fubjedt, while it is 
adlually expended by the government. They have by 
thefe means, proceeded to the execution of great national 
projects, without fufpending private ' induftry, and have 
left future ages to anfwer, in part, for debts contracted 
with a view to future emolument. So far the expedient 
is plaufible, and appears to be juft. The growing burden 
too, is thus gradually laid ; and if a nation be to fink 
in fome future age, every minifter hopes it may dill 
keep afloat in his own. But the meafure, for this very 
rcafon, is, with all its advantages, extremely dangerous, 
in the hands of a precipitant and ambitious adminiftra- 
tion, regarding only the prefent occafion, and imagining a 
flate to be inexhauftible, while a capital can be borrowed, 
and the intereft be paid. 

We 
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We are told of a nation, who, during a certain period, 
rivalled the glories of the ancient world, threw off the 
dominion of a mailer armed againft them with the powers 
of a great kingdom, broke the yoke with which they 
had been opprefled, and almoft within the courfe of a 
century, raifed, by their induftry and national vigour, a 
new and formidable power, which ftruck the former po- 
tentates of Europe with awe and fufpenfe, and turned the 
badges of poverty with which they fet out, into the enfigns 
of war and dominion. This end was attained by the 
great efforts of a fpirit awaked by oppreffion, by a fuc- 
cefsful purfuit of national wealth, and by a rapid antici- 
pation of future revenue. But this illuftrious ftate is fup- 
pofed, not only in the language of a former fe&ion, to 
have preoccupied the bufinefs ; they have fequeftered the 
inheritance of many ages to come. 

Great national expence, however, does not imply the 
neceffity of any national fuffering. While revenue is ap- 
plied with fuccefs, to obtain fome valuable end ; the profits 
of every adventure, being more than fufficient to repay 
its colls, the public fhould gain, and its refources fliould 
continue to multiply. But an expence, whether fuflained 
at home or abroad, whether a wafle of the prefent, or an 
anticipation of future, revenue, if it bring no proper re- 
turn, is to be reckoned among the caufes of national ruin. 
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PART SIXTH. 


Of Corruption and Political Slavery. 


sect. 1. 



Of Corruption in general* 

IF the fortune of nations, and their tendency ta aggran- 
difcment, or to ruin, were to be eftiniated by merely 
balancing, on the principles of the laft fedtion, articles of 
profit and lofs, every argument in politics would reft on a 
comparifon of national expehce with national gain ; on a 
comparifon of the numbers who confume, with thofe who 
produce or amafs the neceffaries of life. The columns of 
the induftrious, and the idle, would include all orders of 
men ; and the (late itfelf, being allowed as many magi- 
Urates, politicians, and warriors, as were barely fufficient 
. . . ■• for 
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for its defence and its government, fliould place, on the 
fide of its lofs, every name that is fupernumerary on the 
civil or the military lift; all thofe orders of men, who, by 
the pofleffian of fortune, fubfift on the gains of others, and 
by the nicety of their choice, require a great ejtpence qf 
time and of labour, to fupply their confumption ; all thofe 
who are idly employed in the train of perfons of rank,; 
all thofe who are engaged in the profeffions of law, phyfic, 
or divinity, together with all the learned, who do not, by 
their ftudies, promote or improve the practice of fome 
lucrative trade. The value of every perfon, in fhort, fhould 

* m 

be computed from his labour ; and that of labour itfelf, 
from its tendency to procure and amafs the means of fut>- 
fiflence. The arts employed on mere fuperfluities fhould 
be prohibited, except when their produce could be ex- 
changed with foreign nations, for commodities that might 
be employed to maintain ufeful men fpr the public. 

These appear to be the rules by which a mifer wpuld 
examine the ftate of his own affairs, or thofe of his coun- 
try j but * fchemes of perfq<ft corruption are at leaft as im-r 
practicable as fchemes of :perfe<5t virtue. Men ajre nqt 
univerfally mifers ; they, will not be fatisfied with the plear 
fure of hoarding ; they muft be fuffered to enjoy their 
health, in ctfder thai they may take the trouble of becom- 
iftg rich. Property, in the common ;«ourfe of human af- 
fairs, is unequally divided: we are therefore obliged to 
fuffer the wealthy to fquander, that the pocjr may fubfift j 
we are obliged to tolerate: certain orders q£.iq^n, wliqiare 
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above the neceflity of labour, in order that, in their condi- 
tion, there may be an objedt of ambition, and a rank to 
which the bufy afpire. We are not only obliged to admit 
numbers, who, in drift ceconomy, may be reckoned fuper- 
fluous, on the civil, the military, and the political lift y 
out becaufe we are men, and prefer the occupation, imr 
provement, and felicity of our nature, to its mere exigence* 
we muft even wifh, that as many members as poflible, of 
every community, may be admitted to a fliar e of its de- 
fence and its government. 

Men, in fa&, while they purfiie in fociety different 
objects, or feparate views, procure a wide diftribution of 
power, and by a fpecies of chance, arrive at a pofture for 
civil engagements, more favourable to human nature than 
what human wifdoxn could ever calmly devife. 

If the flrength of a nation, in the mean time, confifts 
in the men on whom it may rely, and who are fortu- 
nately or wifely combined for its preservation, it follows* 
that manners are as important as either numbers or 
wealth ; and that corruption is to be accounted a principal 
caufe of national declenfion and ruin. 

Whoever perceives what are the qualities of man 
in his excellence, may eafily, by that ftandard, diftin- 
guifh his defects or corruptions. If an intelligent, a 
courageous, and an affectionate mind, constitutes- tbe 
perfection of his nature, remarkable failings in any of 
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thote particulars, muil proportionally fink or debafe his 
character. 

We have obferved, that it is the happinefs of the indfc* 
vidual to make a right choice of his conduct ; that this 
choice will lead him to lofe in fociety the fenfe of a peiv 
fbnal intereft ; and, in the confideration of what is due 
to the whole, to ftifle thofe anxieties which relate to him*- 
£elf as a part. 

The natural difpofition of man tto humanity, an J the 
warmth of his temper, may raife his charadter to this-, 
fortunate pitch. . His elevation, in a great meafure, de- 
pends on the form of his fociety ; but he can, without 
incurring the charge of corruption, accommodate him- 
felf to great variations in the conftirutions of govern- 
ment. The fame integrity, and vigorous fpirit, which, inr 
democratical ftates, renders him tenacious of his equa- 
lity, may, under ariffocracy or monarchy, lead him tor 
maintain the fubordinations eftablifhed- He may enter- 
tain, towards the different ranks of men with whom 
he is yoked in the ftate, maxims of refpeft and of can- 
dour: he may, in the choice of his actions, follow & 
principle of juftice, and of honour, which the confide- 
rations of fafety, preferment, or profit, cannot efface* 

From our complaints of national depravity, it mould, 
notwithftanding, appear, that whole bodies of men" are 
ibmetimes infected with an epidemical weaknefs of the 
head> or corruption of heart* by which they become 

unfit 
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unfit for the flations they occupy, and threaten the ftates 
they compofe, however flourifhing, with a profpedt of 
decay and of ruin. 

A change of national manners for the worfe, may arife 
from a difcontinuance of the fcenes in which the ta- 
lents of men were happily cultivated, and brought into 
exerrcife ; or from a change in the prevailing opinions 
relating to the conftituents of honour or of happinefs. 
When mere riches, or court-favour, are fuppofed to con- 
stitute rank ; the mind is mifled from the confideration 
of qualities on which it ought to rely. Magnanimity, 
courage, and the love of mankind, are facrificed to ava- 
rice aad vanity, or fupprefled under a fenfe of depen- 
dence. The individual confiders his community fo far 
only as it can be rendered fubfervient to his perfonal ad- 
vancement or profit : he ftates himfclf in competition with 
his fellow-creatures •> and, urged by the paflions of emu- 
lation, of fear and jealoufy, of envy and malice, he fol- 
lows the maxims of an animal deftined to preferve his fe- 
parate exiftence, and to indulge his caprice or his appetite, 
at the expence of his fpecies. 

On this corrupt foundation, men become either ra- 
pacious, deceitful, and violent, ready to trefpafs on the 
rights of others ; or fervile, mercenary, and bafe, pre- 
pared to rclinquifh their own. Talents, capacity, and 
force of mind, pofiefled by a perfon of the firfl defcrip- 
tion, ferve, to plunge him the deeper in mifery, and to 
iharpen thp agony of cruel paflions ; which lead him to 
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wreak on his fellow-creatures the torments that prey on- 
himfelf. To a perfon of the fecond, imagination, and 
reafon itfelf, only ferve to point out falfe objedls of fear r 
€>r defire, and to multiply the fubjedts of disappointment, 
and of momentary joy. In either cafe, and whether we 
fuppofe that corrupt men are urged by covetoufnefs, or 
betrayed by fear, and without fpecifying the crimes which 
from either difpofition they are prepared to commit, we 
may fafely affirm, with Socrates, " That every matter 

* fliould pray he may not meet with fuch a Have ;-. and 
" eveiy fuch perfon, being unfit for liberty, fhould implore 

* that he may meet with a merciful mafter." 

Man, under this meafure of corruption, although he 
may be bought for a flave by thofe who know how to 
turn his faculties and his labour to profit ; and although t 
when kept under proper reftraints, his neighbourhood 
may be convenient or ufeful; yet is certainly unfit to 
a£t» on the footing of a liberal combination or concert 
with his fellow-creatures : his mind is not addicted to* 
friendfliip or confidence j he is , not willing to adt for the 
preservation of others, nor deferves th^t any other fhould! 
hazard his own fafety for his. 

The a<5hial character of mankind, mean-time^ in the 
word, as well as the beft condition, is undoubtedly mix- 
ed : and nations of the beft defcription are greatly ob- 
liged for their prefervation, not only to the good difpo- 
fitioa of their members, but likewise to* thofe political 
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infUtutions, by which the violent are reftrained from the 
commiflion of crimes, and the cowardly, or the felfifh, 
are made to contribute their part to the public defence 
or profperity. By means of fuch inftitutions, and the 
wife precautions of government, nations are enabled to 
fubfift, and even to profper, under very different degrees 
of corruption, or of public integrity. 

So long as the majority of a people is fuppofed to aft 
on maxims of probity, the example of the good, and 
even the caution of the bad, give a general appearance of 
integrity, and of innocence. ^ Where men are to one 
another objects of affeftion and of confidence, where they 
are generally difpofed not to offend, government may be 
remifs ; and every perfon may be treated as innocent, 
till he is found to be guilty. As the fubjeft in this cafe 
does not hear of the crimes, fo he need not be told of 
the punifhments inflifted on perfons of a different cha* 
rafter. But where the manners of a people are confider- 
ably changed for the worfe, every fubjeft mull Hand 
on his guard, and government itfelf muft aft on fuitable 
maxims of fear and diftruft. The individual, no longer 
fit to be indulged in his pretenfions to perfonal confi- 
deration, independence, or freedom, each of which he 
would turn to abufe, mull be taught, by external force, 
and from motives of fear, to counterfeit thofe effefts of 
innocence, and of duty, to which he is not difpofed; he 
muft be referred to the whip, or the gibbet, for argu- 
ments in fupport of a caution, which the ftate now re- 
quires him to affume, on a fuppofition that he is infen- 

fible 
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fible to the motives which recommend the pra&ice 06 
virtue. 

The rules of defpotifm are made for the government 
of corrupted men. They were indeed followed on fome 
remarkable occafions, even under the Roman common* 
wealth $ and the bloody axe, to terrify the citizen from 
his crimes, and to repel the cafual and temporary irrup- 
tions of vice, was repeatedly committed to the arbitrary 
will of the dictator- They were finally eflablifhed on the 
ruins of the republic itfelf, when either the people be- 
came too corrupted for freedom, or when the magiftrate 
became too corrupted to refign his dictatorial power. This 
fpecies of government comes naturally in the termination 
of a continued and growing corruption ; but has no doubt, 
in fome inftances, come too foon r and has facrificed re- 
mains of virtue, that deferved a better fate, to the jealoufy 
of tyrants, who were in hafle to augment their power. 
This method of government cannot, in fuch cafes, fail to 
introduce that meafure of corruption, againft whofe ex- 
ternal effedts it is defired as a remedy. When fear is 
fuggefted as the only motive to duty, every heart becomes 
rapacious or bafe. And this medicine, if applied to a 
healthy body, is fure to create the diftemper, which in 
other cafes it is deftined to cure. 

This is the manner of government into which the 
covetous and the arrogant, to fatiate their unhappy de- 
fires, would hurry their fellow-creatures : it is a . man- 
ner of government to which the timorous and the fer- 
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vile fubmit at difcretion ; and when thefe characters of 
the rapacious and the timid divide mankind, even the 
virtues of Antoninus or Trajan, can do no more than 
apply with candour and with vigour, the whip and the 
fword; and endeavour, by the hopes of reward, or the 
fear of punifhment, to find a fpeedy and a temporary cure 
for the crimes, or the imbecilities of men. 

Other ftates may be more or lefs corrupted: this has 
corruption for its bafis. Here juftice may fometimes dir 
redt the arm of the defpotical fovereign; but the name 
of juftice is mod commonly employed to fignify the in- 
tereft, or the caprice, of a reigning pawer. Human fo 
ciety, fufceptible of fuch a variety of forms, here finds 
the fimpleft of all. The toils and pofleffions of many 
are deftined to afiwage the paflions of one or a few i 
and the only parties that remain among mankind, are 
the opprefibr who demands, and the opprefled who dare 
not ref ufe. 

Nations, while they were intitled to a milder fate, 
as in the cafe of the Greeks, repeatedly conquered, have 
been reduced to this condition by military force. They 
have reached it too in the maturity of their own depra- 
vations ; when, like the Romans, returned from the con- 
queft, and loaded with the fpoils, of the world, they 
gave Ioofe to fa&ion, and to crimes too bold and too 
frequent for the correction of ordinary government ; and 
when the fword of juftice, dropping with blood, and 
perpetually required to fupprefs accumulating diforders 
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on every fide, could no longer await the delays and pre 
cautions of an adminiftration fettered by lawa *. 


It is, however, well known from the hiftory of man- 
kind, that corruption of this, or of any other degree, is 
not peculiar to nations in their decline, or in the refult 
of fignal profperity, and great advances in the arts of 
commerce. The bands of focicty, indeed, in fmall and 
infant eftablifhments, are generally flrong ; and their 
fubje&s, either by an , ardent devotion to their own tribe, 
or a vehement animofity againfl enemies, and by a vigo- 
rous courage founded on both, are well qualified to urge, 
or to fuftain, the fortune of a growing community. But 
the favage, and the barbarian, have given, notwithftand- 
ing, in the cafe of entire nations, fome examples of a 
weak and timorous charadter f. They have, in more 
inftances, fallen into that fpecies of corruption which we 
have already defcribed in treating of barbarous nations ; 
they have made rapine their trade, not merely as a fpecies 
of warfare, or with a view to enrich their community, but 
to pofiefs, in property, what they learned to prefer even 
to the ties of affe&ion or of blood. 

In the loweft ftate of commercial arts, the paffions 
for wealth, and for dominion, have exhibited fcenes of 
qppreflion, or fervility, which the mod finiflied corrup- 


♦ j» 


* Saluft. Bell. Catalinarium. 

f The barbarous nations of Siberia, in genera), are fervile and timid. 
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tion of the arrogant, the cowardly, and the mercenary,, 
founded on the defirc of procuring, or the fear of lofing, 
a fortune, could not exceed. In fuch cafes, the vices of" 
men, unreftrained by forms, and unawed by police, are 
fuffered to riot at large, and to produce their entire ef- 
fects. Parties accordingly unite, or feparate, on the max- 
ims of a gang of robbers ; they facrifice to interefl the 
tendereft affections of human nature. The parent fupplies 
the market for Haves, even by the fale of his own children j 
the cottage ceafes to be a fandtuary for the weak and the 
defencelefs ftranger ; and rites of hofpitality, often fo fa- 
cred among nations in their primitive Hate, come to be 
violated, like every other tie of humanity, without fear 
or remorfe *. 

Nations, which in later periods of their hiflory be* 
came eminent for civil wifdom and juftice, had, per- 
haps, in a former age, paroxyfms of lawlefs difordeiV 
to which this defcription might in part be applied. The: 
very policy by which they arrived at their degree of na- 
tional felicity, was devifed as a remedy for outrageous 
abufc. The cftablifhment of order was dated from the 
commiflion of rapes and murders ; indignation, and pri- 
vate revenge, were the principles on which nations pro- 
ceeded to the expulfion of tyrants* to the emancipation? 
of mankind, and the full explanation of their political: 
rights. 

* Chardia's travels through Mingrelia into Perfiai 

Defects 
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Defects of government, and of law, may be in fome 
cafes confidered as a fymptom of innocence and of virtue* 
But where power is already eftablifhed, where the ftrong 
are unwilling to fuffer reflraint, or the weak unable to 
find a protection, the defe&s of law are marks of the moft 
perfedt corruption* 

Among rude nations, government is often defective y 
both becaufe men are not yet acquainted with all the 
evils for which polifhed nations have endeavoured to 
find a redrefs ; and becaufe, even where evils of the 
moft flagrant nature have long afflicted the peace of fo- 
eiety, they have not yet been able to apply the cure*. 
In the progrefs of civilization, new diftempers break, 
forth, and new rejnedies are applied : but the remedy is 
not always applied the moment the diftemper appears ; 
and laws, though fuggefted by the commiffion of crimes, 
are not the fymptom of a recent corruption, but of a de— 
fire to find a remedy that may cure, perhaps, fome inve- 
terate evil which has long afflicted the ftate* 

There are corruptions, however, under which men- 
ftill poflefs the vigour and the refolution to correal them- 
felves. Such are the violence and the outrage which ac- 
company the collifion of fierce and daring fpirits, occupied 
in the ftruggles which fometimes precede the dawn of 
civil and commercial improvements. In fuch cafes, men 
have frequently difcovered a remedy for evils, of which 
their own mifguided impetuofity, and fuperior force of 
6. mind,, 
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mind, were the principal caufes. But if to a depraved dif- 
pofition, we fuppofe to be joined a weaknefs of fpirit ; if 
to an admiration, and defire of riches, be joined an aver- 
fion to danger or bufinefs j if thofe orders of men whofe 
valour is required by the public, ceafe to be brave ; if the 
members of fociety, in general, have not thofe perfonal 
qualities which are required to fill the ftations of equality, 
or of honour, to which they are invited by the forms of 
the ftate ; they muft fink to a depth from which their im- 
becility, even more than their depraved inclinations, may 
prevent their rife. 
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S E C T. II. 
Of Luxury* 

WE are far from being agreed on the application 
of the term luxury, or on that degree of its mean- 
ing which is confiflent with national profperity, or with 
the moral re&itude of our nature. It is fometimes em- 
ployed to fignify a manner of life which we think ne- 
cefTary to civilization, and even to happinefs. It is, in our 
panegyric of polifhed ages, the parent of arts, the fup- 
port of commerce, and the minifter of national greatnefs, 
and of opulence. It is, in our cenfure of degenerate man- 
ners, the fource of corruption, and the prefage of national 
declenfion and ruin. It is admired, and it is blamed"; 
it is treated as ornamental and ufeful ; and it is profcribed 
as a vice. 

With all this diverfity in our judgments, we are generally 
uniform in employing the term to fignify that complicated 
apparatus which mankind devife for the eafe and conveni- 
ence of life. Their buildings, furniture, equipage, cloath- 
ing, train of domeftics, refinement of the table, and, in 
general, all that afiemblage which is rather intended to 
pleafe the fancy, than to obviate real wants, and which 

is rather ornamental than ufeful. 

When 
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When we arc difpofcd, therefore, under the appel- 
lation of luxury, to rank the enjoyment of thefe things 
among the vices, we either tacitly refer to the habits 
of fenfuality, debauchery, prodigality; vanity, and arro- 
gante, with which the pofleflion of high fortune is fome- 
times attended ; or we apprehend a certain meafure of 
what is neceflary to human life, beyond which all en- 
joyments are fuppofed to be exceflive and vicious. When, 
on the contrary, luxury is made an article of national 
luftre and felicity, we only think of it as an innocent 
confequencc of the unequal diftribution of . wealth, and 
as a method by which different ranks are rendered mu- 
tually dependent, and mutually ufeful. The poor are 
made to pra&ife arts, and the rich to reward them. The 
public itfelf is ijiade a gainer by what feems to wafle its 
ftock, and it receives a perpetual increafe of wealth, 
from the influence of thofe growing appetites, and deli- 
xate taftes, which feem to menace confumption and ruin* 

« 

It is certain, that we muft either, together with the com- 
mercial arts, fuffer their fruits to be enjoyed, and even, in 
fome meafure, admired ; or, like the Spartans, prohibit the 
art itfelf, while we are afraid of its confequerices, or while we 
think that the conveniencies it brings exceed what nature 
requires. But we may propofe to Hop the advancement of 
arts at any ftage of their progrefs, and flill incur the cenfure 
of luxury from thofe who have not advanced fo far. The. 

houfe- 
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houfe-builder and the carpenter at Sparta were limited 
to the ufe of the axe and the faw ; but a Spartan cottage 
might have pafled for a palace in Thrace : and if the dif- 
pute were to turn on the knowledge of what is phyfically 
necefTary to the prefervation of human life, as the ftancl- 
ard of what is morally lawful, the faculties of phyfic, as 
well as of morality, would probably divide on the fubjedty 
and leave every individual, as at prefent, to find fome rule 
for himfelf. The cafuift, for the mod part, confidcrs the 
practice of his own age and condition, as a ftandard for 
mankind. If in one age or condition, he condemn the ufe 
of a coach, in another he would have no lefs cenfured 
the wearing of fhocs ; and the very perfon who exclaims 
againft the firft, would probably not have fpared the fe- 
cond, if it had not been already familiar in ages before 
his own. A cenfor born in a cottage, and accuftomed to 
fleep upon ftraw, does not propofe that men fliould return 
to the woods and the caves for fhelter ; he admits the rea- 
fonablenefs and the utility of what is already familiar ; 
and apprehends an excefs and corruption, only in the 
neweft refinement of the riling generation. 

The clergy of Europe have preached fuccefBvely againft 
every new fafhion, and every innovation in drefs. The 
modes of youth are the fubjedt of cenfure to the old ; and 
modes of the laft age, in their turn, are matter of ridicule 
to the flippant, and the young. Of this there is not al- 
ways a better account to be given, than that the old arc 
difpofed to be fevcre, and the young to be merry. 

Bbb The 
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The argument againft many of the conveniencies of 
life, drawn from the mere confideration of their not being 
neceflary, was equally -proper in the mouth of the favage, 
who difiiiaded from the firft applications of induftry^ as 
it is in that of the moralift, who infills on the vanity of 
the laft. « Our anceftors," he might fay, " found their 
" dwelling under this rock ; they gathered their food in 
" the foreft ; they allayed their thirft from the fountain ; 
" and they were clothed in the fpoils of the beaft they 
" had flain. Why fhould we indulge a falfe delicacy, 
" or require from the earth fruits which £he is not ac- 
" cuftomed to yield ? The bow of our fathers is already 
c< too ftrong for our arms -, and the wild beaft begins to 
* lord it in the woods." 


Thus the moralift may have found, in the proceed- 
ings of every age* thofe topics of blame, from which he 
is to much difpofed to arraign the manners of his own ; 
and our imbarraiftnent on the fubjeft, is, perhaps, but a 
part of that general perplexity which we undergo, in 
trying to define moral characters by external circumftanr 
ces,., which may, or may not, be attended with faults in 
the mind and the heart. One man finds a vicfc in the 
wearing of linen ; another does not, uniefs the fabric 
be fine: and if, meantime, it be true, that a perfon may 
be drefled in manufacture, either coarfe or fine ; that he 
may fleep in the fields, or lodge in a palace ; tread upon 
carpet, or plant his foot on the ground ; while the mind 
either retains, or has loft, its penetration, and its vigour, 
and the heart its affection to mankind, it is vain, under 
any fuch circumftance, to feek for the diftin<Stions of 

virtue 
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virtue and vice, or to tax the polifhed citizen with weak- 
nefs for any part of his equipage, or for his wearing a 
fur, in whkh perhaps, fome favage was drefled before 
him. Vanity is not dUtinguifhed by any peculiar fpecies 
of drefs. It is betrayed by the Indian in the phantaftic 
afibrtments of his plumes, his (hells, his party-coloured 
furs, and in the time he beftows at the glafs and the 
toilet. Its projects in the woods and in the town are the 
fame : in the one, it feeks, with the vifage bedaubed, 
and with teeth artificially ftained, for that admiration, 
which it courts ii* the other with a gilded equipage, and 
liveries of ilate. 


Polished nations, in their progrefs, often come to fur- 
pafs the rude in moderation, and feverity of manners. 
u The Greeks," fays Thucydides, " not long ago, like bar- 
" barians, wore golden fpangles in the hair, and went 
" armed in times of peace." Simplicity of drefs in this 
people, became a mark of politenefs : and the mere ma- 
terials with which the bpdy is nourifhed or clothed, are 
probably of little confequence to any people. We muft 
look for the chara&ers of men in the qualities of the 
mind, not in the fpecies of their food, or in the mode 
of their apparel. What are now the ornaments of the 
grave, and fevere $ what is owned to be a real conveni- 
ency, were once the fopperies of youth, or were devifed 
to pleafe the effeminate. The new fafliion, indeed, is 
often the mark of the coxcomb ; but we frequently change 
our fafhions, without multiplying coxcombs, or increafing 
the meafures of our vanity and folly. 

B bb 2 Are 
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Ar e the apprehenfions of the fevere, therefore, in every 
age, equally groundlefs and unreafonable ? Are we never 
to dread any error in the article of a refinement beftowed 
on the means of fubfiftence, or the conveniencies of life? 
The fa<5t is, that men are perpetually expofed to the com- 
miflion of error in this article, not merely where they are 
accuftomed to high meafure^ of accommodation, or to any 
particular fpecies of food, but where-ever thefe objedts; 
in general, may' come to be preferred to their character, 
to their country , or to mankind ; they a&ually commit 
fuch error, where-ever they admire patiltry diftmdtions or 
frivolous advantages ; where-ever they flirink from fmall in- 
conveniencies, and are incapable of difcharging their duty 
with vigour- The ufe of morality on this fubjedt, is not to li- 
mit men to any particular fpecies of lodging, diet or cloaths j 
but to prevent their confidering thefe conveniencies as the 
principal objects of human life. And if we are afked; 
Where the purfuit of trifling accommodations fhould Hop, 
in order that man may devote himfelf entirely to the 
higher engagements of life ? we may anfwer, That it fhould 
Hop where it is. This was the rule followed at Sparta: The 
objecSt of the rule was, to prefcrve the heart entire for the 
public, and to occupy men in cultivating their own nature, 
not in accumulating wealth, and external conveniencies. 
It was not expected otherwife, that the axe or the faw 
fhould be attended with greater political advantage, than 
the plane and the chifel. * When Cato walked the ftreets of 
Rome without his robe, and without fhoes, he did fo, moft 
probably, in contempt of what his countrymen were fo 

2 prone 
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prone to admire ; not in hopes of finding a virtue in one 
fpecies of drefs, or a vice in another. 

Luxury, therefore, confidered as a predile&ion in fa- 
vour of the objects of vanity,, and the coftly materials of 
pleafure, is ruinous, to the. human character; confidered 
as the mere ufc of accommodations and conveniencies 
which the age has procured, rather depends on the pro- 
grefs which the mechanical arts have made, and on the 
degree in which the fortunes of men are unequally par- 
celled, than on the difpofitions of particular men either 
to vice or to virtue. 

Different meafures of luxury are, however, variously 
fuited to different conftitutions of government. The ad- 
vancement of arts fuppofes an unequal diftribution of 
fortune; and the means of diftinftion they bring, ferve 

to render the feparation of ranks more fenfible. Luxury 

• * 

is, upon this account, apart from all its moral efFedls, 
adverfe to the form of dcmocratical government ; and in 
any (late of fociety, can be fafely admitted in that degree 
only in which the members of a community are fuppofed .. 
of unequal rank, and conftitute public order by the rela- 
tions of fuperior and vaflal. High degrees of it appear 
falutary, and even neceffary, in monarchical and mixed 
governments \ where, befides the encouragement to arts . 
and commerce, it ferves to give luftre to thofe hereditary 
or conftitutional dignities which have a place of impor- 
tance in the political fyftem. Whether even here luxury 

leads 
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leads to abufe peculiar to ages of high refinement and 
opulence, we ihall proceed to con&ler in the following 
fections. 


S E C T m. 
Of the Corruption incident to Polijhed Nations. 

m 

LUXURY and corruption are frequently coupled to- 
gether, and even pafs for fynonymous terms. But 
in order to avoid any.difpute about words, by the firft 
we may understand that accumulation of wealth, and 
that refinement on the ways of enjoying it, which are the 
objedts of induftry, or the fruits of mechanic and com- 
mercial arts : And by the fecond a real weaknefs, or 
depravity of the human character, which may accompany 
any flate of thofe arts, and be found under any external 
circumftances or condition whatfoever. It remains to in- 
quire, What are the corruptions incident to polifhed nati- 
ons, arrived at certain meafures of lyxury, and pofleiled 
of certain advantages, in which they are generally fup- 
pofed to excel ? 

W> need not have recourfe to a parallel between the 
manners of entire nations, in the extremes of civilization 
and rudenefs, in order to.be fatisfied, that the vices of 
men are not proportioned to their fortunes ; or that the - 
habits of avarice, or of fenfuality, are not founded on any 

certain 
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certain meafures of wealth, or determinate kind of en- 
joy men t. Where the fituations of particular men are va- 
ried as much by their perfonal ftations, as they can be 
by the ftate of national refinements, the fame paflions 
for intereft, or pleafure, prevail in every condition. They 
arife from temperament, or an acquired admiration of 
property ; not from any particular manner of life in 
which the parties are engaged, nor from any particular 
fpecies of property, which may have occupied their cares 
and their wifhes. 

Temperance and moderation are, at leaft, as fre- 
quent among thofe whom we call the fuperior, as they 
are among the lower clafles of men j and however we 
may affix the charadfcer of fobriety to mere cheapnefs of 
diet, and other accommodations with which any parti- 
cular age, or rank of men-, appear to- be contcmed, it is 
well known, that coftly materials are not neceffary to 
conftitute a debauch, nor profligacy lefs frequent under 
the thatched roof, than under the lofty ceiling. Men 
grow equally familiar with different conditions, receive 
equal pleafure, and are equally aHured to fenfuality, in 
the palace, and in the cavq. Their acquiring in either 
habits of intemperance or floth, depends on the remif- 
fion of other purfuits, and on the diftafte of the mind to 
other engagements. If the affections- of the heart be 
awake, and the paffidns of love, admiration, or anger, be 
kindled, the coftly furniture of the palace, as well the 
homely accommodations of the cottage, are neglected : 
and men* when roufed, rejecft their repofe ; or, when 

fatigued, 
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fatigued, embrace it alike on the filken bed, or on the 
couch of ftraw. 


We are not, however, from hence to conclude, that 
luxury, with all its concomitant circumftances, which 
either ferve to favour its incrcaie, or which, in the ar- 
rangements of civil fociety, follow it as confequences, 
can have no efFedt to the difadvantage of natioilal man- 
ners. If that refpite from public dangers and troubles 
which gives a leifure for the practice of commercial arts, 
be continued, or increafed, into a difufc of national ef- 
forts ; if the individual, not called to unite with his 
country, be left to purfue his private advantage ; we may 
find him become effeminate, mercenary, and fenfual ; 
not becaufe plea fur es and profits are become more allu- 
ring, but becaufe he has fewer calls to attend to other 
objedts ; and becaufe he has more encouragement to ftudy 
his perfonal advantages, and purfue his feparate interefts. 

If the difparities of rank and fortune which are ne- 
ceiTary to the purfuit or enjoyment of luxury, introduce 
falfe grounds of precedency andeftimation ; if, on the 
mere confiderations of being rich or poor, one order of 
men *are, in their own apprchenfion, elevated, ano- 
ther debafed ; if one be criminally proud, another mean- 
ly deje&ed j and every rank in its place, like the tyrant, 
who thinks that nations are made for himfelf, be difpofed 
to afTume on the rights of mankind : although, upon the 

comparifon, the higher order may be leaft corrupted ; or 

» 
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from education, and a fenfe of perfonal dignity, have 
moft good qualities remaining; yet the one becoming 
mercenary and fervile ; the other imperious and ar- 
rogant ; both regardlefs of juftice, and of merit j the 
whole mafs is corrupted, and the manners of a fociety 
changed for the worfe, in proportion as its members 
-ceafe to aft on principles of equality, independence, or 
freedom. 

Upon this view, and confidering the merits of men 
in the abftradt, a mere change from the habits of a re- 
public to thofe of a monarchy ; from the love of equa- 
lity, to the fenfe of a fubordination founded on birth, 
titles, and fortune, is a fpecies of corruption to man- 
kind. But this degree of corruption is ft ill confident with 
the fafety and profperity of fome nations ; it admits of a 
vigorous courage, by which the rights of individuals, and 
of kingdoms, may be long preferved. 

Under the form of monarchy, while yet in its vi- 
gour, fuperior fortune is, indeed, one mark by which 
the different orders of men are diftinguifhed ; but there 
are fome other ingredients, without which wealth is not 
admitted as a foundation of precedency, and in favour 
of which it is often defpifed, and laviihed away. Such 
are birth and titles, the reputation of courage, courtly 
manners, and a certain elevation of mind. If we fup- 
pofe, that thefe diflindtions are forgotten, and nobility 
itfelf only to be known by the fumptuous retinue which 
money alone may procure ; and by a lavifh expence, 

Ccc which 
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which the more recent fortunes can generally beft fuf- 
tain ; luxury muft then be allowed to corrupt the monar- 
chical as much as the republican (late, and to introduce 
a fatal diflblution of manners, under which men of every 
condition, although they are eager to acquire, or to dif- 
play their wealth, have no remains of real ambition. They 
have neither the elevation of nobles, nor the fidelity of 
fubjedls; they have changed into effeminate vanity, that 
fenfe of honour which gave rules to the perfonal courage ; 
and into a fervile bafenefs, that loyalty, which bound each 
in his place, to his immediate fuperior, and the whole to 
the throne. 

Nations are moft expofed to corruption from this quar- 
ter, when the mechanical arts, being greatly advanced, 
furnifh numberlefs articles, to be applied in ornament to 
the perfon, in furniture, entertainment, or equipage ; when 
fuch articles as the rich alone can procure are admired ; 
and when confideration, precedence, and rank, are accord- 
ingly made to depend on fortune. 

In a more rude flate of the arts, although wealth be 
unequally divided, the opulent can amafs only the fimple 

means of fubfiftence : They can only fill the granary, and 
furnifh the ftall ; reap from more extended fields, and 
drive their herds over a larger pafture. To enjoy their 
magnificence, they muft live in a croud j and to fecure 
their polTeffions, they muft be furrounded with friends 
that efpoufe their quarrels. Their honours, as well as 
their fafety, confift in the numbers who attend them; 

and 
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and their perfonal diftin&ions are taken from their libe- 
rality, and fuppofed elevation of mind. In this manner, 
the pofleflion of riches ferves only to make the owner 
affiime a chara&er of magnanimity, to become the guar- 
dian of numbers, or the public objeft of refpedt and affec- 
tion. But when the bulky conftituents of wealth, and of 
ruftic magnificence, can be exchanged for refinements ; 
and when the produce of the foil may be turned into equi- 
page ; and mere decoration ; when the combination of 
many is no longer required for perfonal fafety ; the maf- 
ter may become the fole confumer of his own eftate : he 
may refer the ufe of every fubjedt to himfelf ; he may 
employ the materials of generofity to feed a perfonal va- 
nity, or to indulge a fickly and effeminate fancy, which 
has learned to enumerate the trappings of weaknefs or 
folly among the neceflaries of life. 

The Perfian fatrape, we are told, when he faw the King 
of Sparta at the place of their conference, ftretched on the 
grafs with his foldiers, blufhed at the provifion he had 
made for the accommodation of his own perfon : he or- 
dered the furs and the carpets to be withdrawn ; he felt 
his own inferiority ; and recolledled, that he was to treat 
with a man, not to vie with a pageant in coftly attire and 
magnificence. 

When, amidfl circumftances that make no trial of the 
virtues or talents of men, we have been accuftomed to 
the air of fuperiority, which people of fortune derive 
from their retinue, we are apt to lofe every fenfe of di£ 
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tin&ion arifing from merit, or even from abilities. We 
rate our fellow-citizens by the figure they are able to** 
make; by their buildings, their drefs, their equipage,, 
and the train of their followers. All thefe circumftances 
make a part in our eftimate of what is excellent; and if 
the matter himfelf is known to be a pageant in the midft 
of his fortune,, we neverthelefs pay our court to his fta? 
tion, and look up with an envious, fervile, or deje&ed 1 
mind, to what is, in itfelf, fcarcely fit to amufe children >: 
though, when it is worn as a badge of diftio&ion, it in- 
flames the ambition of thofe we call the great, and ftrikes* 
the multitude with awe and refpecft 

We judge of entire nations by the productions of a* 
few mechanical arts* and think we are talking of men,, 
while we are boafting of their eftates, their drefs, and. 
their palaces. The fenfe in which we apply the terms, , 
great , and noble, high rank, and high life, ihew, that we have,, 
on fuch occafions, transferred the idea of perfection froflqu 
the character to the equipage ; and that excellence itfelf. 
is, in our efteem, a mere pageant, adorned at a great ex r 
pence, by the labours of many workmen* 

To thofe who overlook the fubtile transitions of the* 
imagination, it might appear, fince wealth can do no, 
more than furniih the means of fubfiftence, and purchafe 
animal pleafures, that covetoufnefs, and venality itfelf,. 
ftiould keep pace with our fears of want, or with our 
appetite of fenfual enjoyments; and that where the aj>- 
petite is fatiated, and the fear of want is removed, ttie 

mind 
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mind fhould be *t eafe on the fubjeA -of fortune, but 
they are not the mere pleafures that riches procure, nor 
the choice of viands which cover the board of the wealthy,, 
that inflame the paflions of the . covetous and the merce- 
nary. Nature is eafily fatisfied in all her enjoyments. It 
is an opinion of eminence, connected with fortune ; it is 
a fenfe of debafement attending on poverty, which ren- 
ders us blind to every advantage, but that of the rich ; 
and infenfible to every difgrace, but that of the poor. It 
is this unhappy apprehenfion, that occafionally prepares us 
for the defertion of every duty, for a fubmiffion to every 
indignity, and for the commiffion of every crime that can; 
be accomplifhed iti fafety. 

Aureng^ebe was not more renowned for fobriety in 
his private ftation, and in the couduft of a fuppofed dif- 
fimulation, by which he afyiied to fovercign power, than, 
he continued to be, even on the thtone of Indoftan.. 
Simple, abftinent, and fevere in his diet, and* other plea- 
fures, he ftill led the life of a hermit, and occupied his. 
time with a feemingly painful application to the affairs 

of a great empire *. He quitted a ftation in which, if* 
pleafure had been his objedl, he might have indulged his 
fenfuality without referve ; he made his way to a fcene of 
difquietude and care ; he aimed at the fummit of hu- 
man greatnefs, in the pofleffion of imperial fortune, not. 
at the gratifications of animal appetite, or the enjoyment: 

♦ GemtUi Carerk. 
* Of: 
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of eafe. Superior to fenfual pleafure, as well as to the 
feelings of nature, he dethroned his father, and he mur- 
dered his brothers, that he might roll in a carriage iricrufted 
with diamond and pearl ; that his elephants, his camels, 
and his horfes, on the march, might form a line extending 
many leagues ; might prefent a glittering harnefs to the 
fun ; and loaded with treafure, ulher to the view of an 
abjedl and admiring croud, that awful majefty, in whofe " 
prefence^ they were to ftrike the forehead on the ground; 
and be overwhelmed with the fenfe of his greatnefs, and 
with that of their own debasement. 

As thefe are the objefts which prompt the defire of 
dominion, and excite the ambitious to aim at tjie maftery 
of their fellow-creatures ; fo they infpire the ordinary 
race of men with a fenfe of infirmity and meannefs, that 
prepares them to fuffer indignities, and to become the 
property of perfons, whom they confider as of a rank and 
a nature fo much fuperior to their own. 

The chains of perpetual flavery, accordingly, appear 
to be rivetted in the Eaft, no lefs by the pageantry which 
is made to accompany the pofleflion of power, than they 
are by the fears of the fword, and the terrors of a mili- 
tary execution. In the Weft, as well as the Eaft, we arp 
willing to bow to the fplendid equipage, and ftand at an 
awful diftance from the pomp of a princely eftate. We 
too, may be terrified by the frowns, or won by the 
fmiles, of thofe whofe favour is riches and honour, 

x and 
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and whofe difpleafure is poverty and neglect. We too 
may overlook the honours of the human foul, from an 
admiration of the pageantries that accompany fortune. 
The proceffion of elephants harnefled with gold might 
dazzle into Haves, the people who derive corruption and 
weaknefs from the effedt of their own arts and contri- 
vances, as well as thofe who inherit fervility from their 
anceftors, and are enfeebled by their natural tempera- 
ment, and the enervating charms of their foil, and their 
climate. 

It appears, therefore, that although the mere ufe of 
materials which conflitute luxury, may be diftinguifhed 
from adhial vice ; yet nations under a high flate of the 
commercial arts, are expofed to corruption, by their ad- 
mitting wealth, unfupported by perfonal elevation and vir- 
tue, as the great foundation of diftindtion, and by having 
their attention turned on the fide of intereft, as the road to 
confideration and honour. 

. With this effeft, luxury may ferve to corrupt demo- 
cratical ftates, by introducing a fpecies * of monarchical 
fubordination, without that fenfe of high birth and he- 
reditary honours which render the boundaries of rank 
fixed and determinate, and which teach men to adt in 
their ftations with force and propriety. It may prove the 
occafion of political corruption, even in monarchical go- 
vernments, by drawing refpedt towards mere wealth ; 
by cafting a fhade on the luftre of perfonal qualities, or 

family- 
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family diftin&ions ; and by infe&ing all orders of men* 
with equal venality, ferviHty, and cowardice. 


SEC T. IV, 


He fame fubjeB continued. 


THE increafing regard with which men appear, in 
the progrefs of commercial arts, to ftudy their 
profit, or the delicacy with which they refine on their 
pleafures ; even induftry itfelf, or the habit of applica- 
tion to a tedious employment, in which no honours are 
won, may, perhaps, be confidered as indications of a 
growing attention to intereft, or of effeminacy contracted 
in the enjoyment of eafe and conveniency. Every fuc- 
ceffive art, by which the individual is taught to improve 
on his fortune, is, in reality, an addition to his private 
engagements, and a new avocation of his mind from, the 
public. 

Corruption, however, does not arife from the abufe 

of commercial arts alone ; it requires the aid of. political 

fituation ; and is not produced by the objedts that occupy 

a fordid and a mercenary fpirit, withput the aid of circum- 

ftances that enable men to indulge in fafety any mean dif- 

pofition they have acquired. 

Providence 
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Providence has fitted mankind for the higher engage- 
ments which they are fometimes obliged to fulfil; and 
it is in the midft of fuch engagements that they are moil 
likely to acquire or to preferve their virtues. The habits 
of a vigorous mind are formed in contending with diffi- 
culties, not in enjoying the repofc of a pacific ftation ; pe- 
netration and wifdom are the fruits of experience, not 
the leflbns of retirement and leifure ; ardour and generofity 
are the qualities of a mind roufed and animated in the 
conduit of fcenes that engage the heart, not the gifts of 
reflection or knowledge. The mere intermifiion of na- 
tional and political efforts is, notwithftanding, fometimes 
miftaken for public good ; and there is no miflake more 
likely to fofter the vices, or to flatter the weaknefs, of 
feeble and interefted men. 

If the ordinary arts of policy, or rather, if a grow- 
ing indifference to objedts of a public nature, fhould 
prevail, and, under any free conftitution, put an end to 
thofe difputes of party, and filence that noife of difTen- 
fion, which generally accompany the exercife of freedom, 
we may venture to prognofticate corruption to the na- 
tional manners, as well as remiflhefs to the national fpi- 
rit. The period is come, when, no engagement remain- 
ing on the part of the public, private intefeft-, and ani- 
mal pleafure, become the fovereign objedts of care. 
When men, being relieved from the prefliire of great oc- 
cafions, beftow their attention on trifles ; and having 
carried what they are pleafed to call fenfibility and delicacy, 
•n the fubjeft of cafe or moleftation, as far as real 

D d d weaknefs 
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weaknefs or folly can go, have recourfe to affe&atioiv 
in order to enhance the pretended demands, and accu- 
mulate the anxieties, of a fickly fancy, and enfeebled 
mind. 

In this condition, mankind generally flatter their 
own imbecility under the name of palitenefs. They are 
perfuaded, that the celebrated ardour, generality, and 
fortitude, of fprmer ages, bordered on frenzy, or were- 
the mere effe&s of neceffity, on men who had not the 
means of enjoying their eafe or their pleafure. Thejr 
congratulate themfelves on having efcaped the ftornv 
which required the exexcife of fuch arduous virtues ; and 
with that vanity which accompanies the human race in* 
their meaneft condition, they boaft of a fcene of affecta- 
tion, of languor,, or of folly, as the ftandard of human, 
felicity, and as. furniftung the propereft exercife of a ra- 
tional nature. 

It is none of the leaff menacing fymptoma of an age 
prone to degeneracy, that the minds of men become per-, 
plexed in the difcernmentt of merit, as much as the fpi- 
rit becomes enfeebled in conduft; and the heart milled 
in the choice of its obje&s. The care of mere fortune- 
is fuppofed to constitute- wifdom ; retirement from public 
affairs, and real indifference to mankind* receive the ap- 
plaufes of moderation and. of virtue; 

Great fortitude, and elevatibn of mind, have not 
always, indeed, been employed in the attainment of 
5 valuable^ 
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valuable ends : but they are always refpe&able, and they 
are always neceflary when we would aft for the good of 
mankind, in any of the more arduous ftations of life. 
While, therefore, we blame their mifapplication, we fhould 
beware of depreciating their value. Men of a fevcre and 
fententious morality have not always fuffiGiently obferved 
this caution ; nor have they been duly aware of the cor- 
ruptions they flattered, by the fatire they employed againft 
what is afpiring and prominent in the character of the 
human foul. 

It might have been expe&ed, that in an age of hope- 
tefs debafement, the tatents of Demofthenes and Tully, 
even the ill-governed magnanimity of a Macedonian, 
or the daring enterprife of a Carthaginian leader, might 
have efcaped the acrimony of a (atirift *, who had fo ma- 
ny obje&s of correction in his view, and who pofleffed 
the arts of declamation in fo high a degree : 

/, dcmens, etfevas curre per Alpes, 

Ut pueris place as, tt dcclamatio fas. 
» 

is part of the illiberal cenfure which is thrown by this 
poet on the perfon and a&ion of a leader, who, by his 
courage and conduft, in the very fervice to which the 
fatire referred, had well nigh faved his country from the 
ruin with which it was at laft overwhelmed. 

+ JoraaTi loth fiuire. 
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Heroes are much the fame, the point's agreed, 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede, 
is a diftich in which another poet of beautiful talents^ 
has attempted to depreciate a name, to which, probably, 
few of his readers are found to afpire. 

If men mull go wrong, there is a choice of their errors;, 
as well as of their virtues. Ambition, the love of perfonal 
eminence, and the defire of fame, although they fometimes 
lead to the commiffion of crimes, yet always engage men: 
in purfuits that require to be fupported by fome of the 
greateft qualities of the human foul ; and if eminence is 
the principal objedt of purfuit, there is, at leaft, a proba- 
bility, that thofe qualities may be ftudied on which a real 
elevation of mind is raifed. But when public alarms have 
ceafed, and contempt of glory is recommended as an article 
of wifdom, the fordid habits, and mercenary, difpofitions, 
to which, under a general indifference to national objects, 
the members of a polifhed or commercial ftate are expofed, 
mull: prove at once the moft effectual ftippreflion of every 
liberal fentiment, and the moft fatal* reverfe of air thofe 
principles from which communities derive their ftrength 
and their hopes of prefervation.. 

It is noble to poflefs.happinefs and independence, either 
in retirement or in public life. The chara&eriftic of 
the happy, is to acquit themfelves well in every con- 
dition; in the court, or in the village; in the*fenate, or in 
the private retreat. But if they affett any particular fta^ 

tion, 
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tion, it is furely that in which their a&ions may be ren- 
dered moft extenfively ufeful. Our confidering mere re- 
tirement, therefore, as a fymptom -of moderation, and of 
virtue, is either a remnant of that fyftem, under which 
monks and anchorets, in former ages, have been canon- 
ized ; or proceeds from a habit of thinking, which appears 
equally fraught with moral corruption, from our confider* 
ing public life as a fcene for the gratification of mere 
vanity, avarice, and ambition; never as furnifhing the beft 
opportunity for a juft and a happy engagement of the 
mind and the heart. 

Emulation, and the defire of power, are but forry mo- 
tives to public condudl ; but if they have been, in any 
eafe, the principal inducements from which men have 
taken part in the fervice of their country, any diminution 
of their prevalence or force is a real corruption of na- 
tional manners ; and the pretended moderation affumed 
by the higher orders of men, has a fatal effedt in the 
ftate. The difintdrefted love of the public is a principlfe 
without which fome conftitutions of government cannot 
fubfift : but when we conflder how feldom this has ap- 
peared a reigning paffion, we have little reafon to impute 
the profperity or -prefervation of nations, in every cafe, to 
its- influence. . 

It is fiifficient, perhaps, under one form of govern- 
ment,, that men fhouid be fond of their independence ; . 
that they fhbuld be ready to oppofe usurpation, and. tore- 
gel perfonal indignities : under, another, it is fuflkient, that 

they; 
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they fhould be tenacious of their rank, and of their ho- 
nours ; and inftead of a zeal for the public* entertain a 
vigilant jealoufy of the rights which pertain to theiu- 
felves. When numbers of men retain a certain degree 
of elevation and fortitude, they are qualified to give a 
mutual check to their feveral errors, and are able to aft 
in that variety of fituations which the different conftitu- 
tions of government have prepared for their members : 
•but, under the difadvantages of a feeble fpirit, however 

directed, and however informed, no national conftitution 

is fafe ; nor can any degree of enlargement to which a 
dftate has arrived, fecure its political welfare. 

In ftates where property, diftiaSUon and pleafure, 
are thrown out as baits to the i m ag i n a tion, and incen- 
tives to paffion, the public feems to rely for the prefer- 
vation of its political life, on the degree of emulation 
:and jealoufy with which parties mutually oppofe and 
reftrain each other. The defires of preferment and pro- 
fit in the breaft of the citizen, are the motives from 
which he is excited to enter on public affairs, and are 
the confiderations which direft his political conduct 
The fuppreffion, thereforfc, of ambition, of party-ani- 
mofity, and of public envy, is probably, in every fuch 
cafe, not a reformation, but a fymptom of weakness, 
and a prelude to more fordid purfuits, and ruinous amufe- 
anents. 

On die eve of fuch a revolution in maimers, the higher 
Tanks, in every mixed or monarchical government, have 

seed 
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seed to take care of themfelves. Men of bufinefs, 
and of induftry, in the inferior ftations of life, retain 
their occupations, and are fecured, by a kind of necef- 
fity, in the pofleflion of thofe habits on which they rely 
for their quiet* and for the moderate enjoyments of life. 
But the higher orders of men, if they relinquifh the ftate, 
if they ceafe to poflefs that courage and elevation of 
mind, and to exercife thofe talents which are employed 
in its defence, and in its government, are, in reality, by 
the feeming advantages of their ftation, become the re- 
fufe of that fociety of which, they once were the orna- 
ment; and from being the moft refpedtable, and the 
moft happy, of its members, are. become the moft wretch- 
ed and corrupt. In their approach to this condition,, 
and in the abfence of every manly occupation, they feel a 
diflatisfadtion and languor which they, cannot explain : 
They pine in the midft of apparent enjoyments ; or, by 
the variety and caprice of their/ different purfuits and.: 
amufements, exhibit a ftate of agitation, which, like the 
difquietof ficknefs, is not a proof of enjoyment or plea- 
fure, but. of. fuffering and pain. The care of his build- 
ings, his equipage, or his tablets chofen by one ; literary 
amufement or fome frivolous ftudy, by another. The 
fports of the country, and the diversions of the town; the 
gaming-table*, dogs, horfes, and wine, are . employed . to -* 

♦'•Thefe different occupations differ from each other, io refpeft to thAr dignity, 
and their innocence ; but none of them are the fchools from which nw are brought 
to fuftatn the tottering fortune of nations ; they are equally avocations Cram what * 
ought to be- th& principal purfuit.of man, the good of mankind, . 

fill: 
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fill up the blank of a liftlefs and unprofitable life. They 
fpeak of human purfuits, as if the whole difficulty were 
to find fomething to do : They fix on fome frivolous oc- 
cupation, as if there was nothing that deferved to be done: 
They confider what tends to the good of their fellow-crea- 
tures, as a disadvantage to themfelves: They fly from 
.every fcene, in which any efforts of vigour are required, 
or in which they might be allured to perform any fervicc 
to their country. We mifapply our compaflion in pitying 
the poor; it were much more juftly applied to the rich, 
who become the firft victims of that wretched infignifi- 
cance, into which the members of every corrupted flate, 
by the tendency of their weaknefles, and their vices, are in 
hafte to plunge themfelves* 

It is in this condition, that the fenfual invent all thole 
refinements on pleafure, and devife thofe incentives to a 
fatiated appetite, which tend to fofter the corruptions of 
a diflblute age. The efTedts of brutal appetite, and the 
mere debauch, are more flagrant, and more violent, 
perhaps, in rude ages, than they are in the later periods 
of commerce and luxury : but that perpetual habit of 
fearching for animal pleafure where it is not to be 
found, in the gratifications of an appetite that is cloyed, 
and among the ruins of an animal conftitution, is not 
more fatal to the virtues of the foul, than it is even to the 
enjoyment of iloth, or of pleafure ; it is not a more cer- 
tain avocation from public affairs, or a furer prelude to 
national decay, than it is a difappointment to our hopes 

of private felicity. 

In 
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In thefe reflexions, it has been the object, not to af- 
certain a precife meafure to which corruption has rifen in 
any of the nations that have attained to eminence, or that 
have gone to decay; but to defcribe that remiflhefs of 
fpirit, that weaknefs of foul, that ftate of national debility, 
which is likely to end in political flavery ; an evil which 
remains to be confidered as the laft objeft of caution, and 
beyond which there is no fubjedt of difquiiition in the pe* 
riflxing fortunes of nations. 


SECT. V. 


Of Corruption^ as it tends to Political Slavery. 


Liberty, in one fenfe, appears to be the portion of 
polifhed nations alone. The favage is perfonally 
free, becaufe he lives unreftrained, and atts with the 
members of his tribe on terms of equality. The barba- 
rian is frequently independent from a continuance of the 
fame circumftances, or becaufe he has courage and a 
fword. But good policy alone can provide for the regu- 
lar adminiflration of juftice, or conftitute a force in the 
ftate, which is ready on every occafion to defend thq rights 
of its members. 

It has been found, that, except in a few Angular cafes, 
the commercial and political arts have advanced together, 

Eee .Thefe 

4- 
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•fhefe &rt6 have been in modern Europe fb interwoven, 
that we daftnot detet mine which were prior in the order of 
tiaae, Or detftrad iftoft advantage from the mutual influences 
with whkh they a& and *e-a<?t on each 4 other. It has keen 
obferved, that in fornt nations the fjpirit of commerce, in- 
tent on fecaring its profits, has led the way to political 
wifidoni. A pedpte, poflefied of wealth, and become jealous 
of their properties, have formed the projefl- of emancipa- 
tion, and have proceeded, under favour of an importance 
recently gained, ftill farther to enlarge their pretenfions, 
and to difpute the prerogatives which their fovereign had 
been in ufe to employ. But it is in vain that we expedl in 
one age, from the pofleflion of wealth, the fruit which it 
is faid to have borne in a former. Great acceflions of 
fortune, when recent, when accompanied with frugality, 
and a fenfe of independence, may render the owner con- 
fident in his llrength, and ready to fpurn at oppreflion. 
Tfae.purfe which is open, not to perfonal expence, or to 
th£ indulgence of vanity, but -to fuppoit the interefts of 
a £ aftion, to gratify the higher .paffions of party, render 
the wealthy citizen formidable to thofe who pretend to do- 
minion ; but it does not follow, that in a time of corrup- 
tion, equal, or greater, meafures of wealth ihould operate 
to the fame effeft. 

On the Contrary, when wealth is accumulated only in 
the hands 6f the mifer, and runs to wafte from thofe of 
the prodigal ; when heirs of family find themfelves 
ftraitened an4 poo?, in the midft of affljience j when the 
crayings 6f luxury filence even the voice of party a&4 
faction; when the hopes of meriting the rewards of 

4 compliance, 
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compliance, or the fear of k>£ng what is held at- 4ifcre- 
tion, keep men in a ftate of fufpenfe and anxiety $ when 
fortune, in fliort, ioftead of being confidered as the «i- 
ftrumeiit of a vigorous fpirit, becomes the idol of a co- 
vetous or a prof ufe, of a rapacious or ft timorous mind j 
the foundation on which freedom was built, may ferve 
to fupport a tyranny ; and what, in one age, raifed the 
pretenfions, and foftered the confidence of the Aibje&, 
may, in another, incline him to fervility, and ftirnHh 
the price to be paid for his proftitutioris. Eren thofe, 
who, in a vigorous age, gave the example of wealth, in 
the hands of the people, becoming an occafion of free- 
dom, may, in times of degeneracy, verify likewise thij 
maxim of Tacitus, That the admiration of riches leads to 
defpotical government *< 

Men who have tailed of freedom, and who have 
felt their perfonal rights, are not eafily taught to bear 
with incroachments Qn either, and cajmot, without fom$ 
preparation, come to fubmit to oppreflion. They may 
receive this unhappy preparation under, different forms 
of government,, from different, hands, and arrive at the 
fame end by different ways. They fqllow one diredion 
in republics, another in monarchies, and in ftiixed go- 
vernments, ©tit where-ever the ftate has, by meaijs 
tthat do not preferve the virtue of the fubjed, effedually 
guarded his fafety ; remilfiiefe, and negled of the piib- 

* Eft apod illos et opibus honos ; eoque unus itnperitat, nullis jam exceptionibus, 
ftoo prtcario jure ptreodi. Nee arma ut apod ceteros Germaoos in promifcuo, fed 
dftola fob coftodet -et qoidem fervo, &c. Tacitus de awr. Gir. c. 44* « 
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lie, are likely to follow ; and polifhed nations of every 
defcription, appear to encounter a danger, on this quarter, 
proportioned to the degree in which they have, during 
any continuance, enjoyed the uninterrupted pofTeifion of 
peace and profperity. 

Liberty refults, we fay, from the government of 
laws ; and we are apt to • confider flatutes, not merely 
as the refolutions and maxims of a people determined 
to be free, not as the writings by which their right3 
are kept on record; but as a power ere&ed to guard 
them, and as a barrier which the caprice of man cannot 
tranfgrefs. 

When a bafha, in Alia, pretends to decide every con- 
troverfy by the rules of natural equity, we allow that 
he is poflefled of difcretionary powers. When a judge 
in Europe is left to decide, according to his own inter- 
pretation of written laws, is he in any fenfe more re- 
trained than the former ? Have the multiplied words of 
a ftatute an influence over the confeience, and the heart, 
more powerful than that of reafon and nature ? Does 
the party, in any judicial proceeding, enjoy a lefs degree 
of fafety, when his rights are difcufled on the founda- 
tion of a rule that is open to the underftandings of man- 
kind, than when they are referred to an intricate fyftem, 
which it has been the object of a feparate profeflion to 
itudy and to explain ? 

If forms of proceeding, written flatutes, or other con- 
ftituents of law, ceafe to be enforced by the very fpirit 

from 
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from which they arofe; they ferve only to cover, not 
to reftrain, the iniquities of power: they are poflibly 
refpedled even by the corrupt magiftrate, when they fa- 
vour his purpofe ; but they are contemned or evaded, 
when they Hand in his way : And the influence of laws, 
where they have any real effedt in the prefervation of li- 
berty, is not any magic power defcending from ftielves 
that are loaded with books, but is, in reality, the influ- 
ence of men refolved to be free ; of men, who, having 
adjufted in writing the terms on which they are to live 
with the ftate, and with their fellow-fubje<5ts, are deter- 
mined, by their vigilance and fpirit, to make thefc terms 
be fulfilled. 

We are taught, under every form of government, to 
apprehend ufurpations, from the abufe, or from the ex- 
tenfion of the executive power. In pure monarchies, 
this power is commonly hereditary, and made to defcend 
in a determinate line. In elective monarchies, it is held 
for life. In republics, it is exercifed during a limited 
time* Where men, or families, are called by election 
to the pofleflion of temporary dignities, it is more the 
obje6l of ambition to perpetuate, than to extend their 
powers. In hereditary monarchies, the fovereignty is 
already perpetual \ and the aim of every ambitious 
prince, is to enlarge his prerogative. Republics, and, 
in times of commotion, communities of every form, are 
expofed to hazard, not from thofe only who are formally 
raifed to places of truft, but from every perfon what- 

eveiv 
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ever, who is incited by ambition, and who is fupported by 
fad ion. 

It is no advantage to a prince, or other inagiftfate, to 
fcnjoy more power than is confident with the good of man- 
kind ; nor is it of any benefit to a man to be unjufl: : but 
thefe maxims are a feeble fecufity againfl: the paffions 
iiid follies of men. Thofe who are intrufted with power 
in any degree, are difpofed, from a mere diflike of con- 
ftraint, to remove oppofition. Not only the monarch who 
wears a hereditary crown, but the magi ft rate who hold* 
his office for a limited time, grows fond of his dignity. 
The very minifter, who depends folr his place on the mo- 
mentary will of his prince, and whofe perforial intefefts 
are, in every refpeft, thofe of a fubjeft, flill has the weak- 
nefs to take an intereft in the growth of prerogative, and 
to reckon as gain to himfelf the incroachments he has 
tnade on the rights of a people, with whom he himfelf 
and his family are foon to be numbered. 

Even with the beft intentions towards mankind, we 
are inclined to think, that their welfare depends, not on 
the felicity of their tfwfr ih&ihations, or the happy em- 
ployment of their owii tatents, but oh their ready com- 
pliance with what ^e have devifed for their good. Ac- 
cordingly, the greateft virtue of which any fovereign 
has hitherto fhown ati example, is not a defire of che- 
rifhing in his people the fpirit of freedom and of in- 
dependence} but what is in itfelf fufficiently fare, and 

highly 
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highly meritorious, a fteady regard to the diftributioh 
of juftice in matters of property, a difpofition to prote<5fc 
and to oblige, to redrefs the grievances, and to promote 
the intereft of his fubjedts. It was from a reference to 
thefe obje&s, that Titus computed the value of his time, 
and judged of its application. But the fword, which in 
this beneficent hand was drawn to protect the fubjeft, 
and to procure a fpeedy and effectual diftribution of 
juftice, was likewife fufficient in the hands of a tyrant, 
to flied the blood of the innocent, and to cancel the rights 

of men. The temporary proceedings of humanity, though 
they fufpended the exercife of oppreflion, did not break 
the national chains : the prince was even the better en- 
abled to procure that fpecies of good which he ftudied ; 
becaufe there was no freedom remaining, and becaufe 
there was nowhere a force to difpute his decrees, or to* 
interrupt their execution. 

Was it in vain, .that Antoninus became acquainted 
with -the characters of Thrafea, Helvidius, Cato, Dion, 
and Brutus ? Was it in vain, that he learned to under- 
ftand the form of a free community, raifed on the ba- 
fis of equality and juftice-, or of a monarchy under 
which the liberties of the fubje<5t were held the mod fa- 
cred objecSt of adminiftration * ? Did he miftake the 
means of procuring to mankind what he points pjif as a 
bleffing ? Or did the abfolute power with which he was 
furjiilhed, in a mighty empire, only difeble him from, 

* M. Antoninus, flb. I. 

executing 
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executing what his mind had perceived as a national 

good ? In fuch a cafe, it were vain to flatter the monarch 

or his people. The firft cannot beftow liberty, without 

raifing a fpirit, which may, on occafion, iland in oppofi- 

tion to his own defigns ; nor the latter receive this blef- 

fing, while they own that it is in the right of a mafter 

to give or to with-hold it. The claim of juftice is firm 

and peremptory. We receive favours with a fenfe of 

obligation and kindneii ; but we would inforce ' our 

rights, and the fpirit of freedom in this exertion cannot 

take the tone of fupplication, or of thankfulnefs, with- 
out betraying itfelf. " You have intreated O&avius," fays 

Brutus to Cicero, " that he would fpare thofe who Hand 

" foremoft among the citizens of Rome. What if he will 

* not I Mjift we perifh? Yes j rather than owe our fafety 

" to him." 

Liberty is a right which every individual muft be 
jready to vindicate for himfelf, and which he who pre- 
tends to beftow as a favour, has by that very a& in rea- 
lity denied. Even political eftablifhments, though they 
appear to be independent of the will and arbitration of 
men, cannot be relied on for the prefervation of free- 
dom: they may nourifh, but fhould not fuperfede that 
firm and refolute fpirit, with which the liberal mind is 
always prepared to refift indignities, and to refer its fafety 
to itfelf. 

* 

Were a nation, therefore, given to be moulded by • 
a {Sovereign, as the clay is put into the hands of the pot- 
ter, 


m 
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ter, this project of beftowing liberty on a people who are 
a<5tually fervile, is, perhaps, of all others, the moft dif- 
ficult, and requires moft to, be executed in filence, and 
with the deepeft referve. Men are qualified to receive 
this blefling, only in proportion as they are made to ap- 
prehend their own rights j and are made to refpedt the juft 
pretenfions of mankind > in proportion as they are wil- 
ling to fuftain, in their own perfons, the burden of go- 
vernment, and of national defence ; and are willing to 
prefer the engagement of a liberal mind, to the enjoy- 
ments of floth, or the delufive hopes of a fafety purcha- 
sed by fub million and fear. 

I fpeak with refpeft, and, if I may be allowed the 
cxpreffion, even with indulgence, to thofe who are in- 
trufted with high prerogatives in the political fyftem of 
nations. It is, indeed, feldom their fault that ftates are 
inflaved. What fhould be expe&ed from them, but that 
being actuated by human defires/ they fliould be averfe 
to difappointment, or even to delay ; and in the ardour 
with which they purfue their object, that they fhould 
break through the barriers that would flop their career ? 
If millions recede before fingle men, and fenates are paf- 
five, as if compofed of members who had no opinion 
or fenfe of their own ; on whofe flde have the defences of 
freedom given way, or to whom fhall we impute their fall ? 
to the fubjecSt, who has deferted his ftation ; or to the fo- 
vereign, who has only remained in his own ; and who, if 
the collateral or fubordinaw members of government fhall 

• F f f ceafe 
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ccafe to queftion his power, muft continue to govern with- 
out any reftraint ? 

It is well known, that conftitutions framed for the 
prefervation of liberty, muft confift of many parts ; and 
that fcnates, popular aflemblies, courts .of juftice, ma- 
giftrates of different orders, muft combine to balance 
each other, while they exercife, fuftain, or check the exe- 
cutive power. If any part is ftruck out, the fabric muft 
totter, or fall ; if any member is remifs, the others muft 
incroach. In aflemblies conftituted by men of different 
talents, habits, and apprehenfions, it were fomething more 
than human that could make them agree in every point 
of importance ; having different opinions and views, it 
were want of integrity to abftain from difputes : our very 
praife of unanimity, therefore, is to be confidered as a 
danger to liberty. We wifh for it, at the hazard of taking 
in its place, the remiffnefs of men grown indifferent to the 
public ; the venality of thofe who have fold the rights of 
their country ; or the fervility of others, who give impli- 
cit obedience to a leader by whom their minds are fub 
dued. The love of the public, and refpe<5t to its laws, are 
the points in which mankind are bound to agree ; but if, 
in matters of controverfy, the fenfe of any individual or 
party is invariably purfued, the caufe of freedom is already 
betrayed. 

He whofe office it is to govern a fupine or an abjecft 
people, cannot, for a moment, ceafe to extend his powers. 
Every execution of law, every movement of the ftate, 

every 
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be hopes to be fafe, be poffibiy meaaa to be juft %• but 
is hurried, from the firft moment of his ufurpation, into 
every exercife of defpotkal power. The heir of a crown 
has no fuch quarrel to. maintain with his fubje&s : his 
fituation is flattering ; and the heart maft be uncommonly 
bad, that does not glow with afieAion to a people, who 
are, at once;* his admirers, his tfupport, and. the ornaments 
of his reign. In him, perhaps, there is no explicit defigq 
of trefpaffing on the rights of his fubje&s j but' the farms 
intended to preferve their freedom, are not, on this ac- 
count, always fafe in his hands. 


Si- avery has. been impqfed upor* mankind in the wan- 
t^Qnefs of a depraved ambition, and tyrannical cruelties 
h^vebseu committed in the r gloom,y hours of Jealoufy and 
terror : yet thefe demons are not neceflary to the creation, 
or to the fupport of an arbitrary power. Although no po- 
licy was ever more fuccefsful than that of the Roman re- 
jpubtic in maintaining a national fortune ; yet fubje&s, as 
well as their princes, frequently imagine that freedom, is 
a clog on the proceedings of government : tbey imagine, 
that defpotical power is heft fitted to procure difpatch 
and fecrecy in the execution of public councils ; to main- 
tain what they are pfeafed t<ycH\ political <trdcr * and to give 

.. • ; ■ ' ' m -'\:*h a fpeedy 

* Our notion of .order, . in civij fociety being taken from the analogy of fubjefts 
inanimate and dead, is?roquent)y falfe? we confidec commotion and adion as contrary 
to its nature k we rhinfc that; obedience, fecrecy, and the filen*, pafling of affair* 
through the hands of a few/ are its real conftittjents. The good order of ftones in 
a wall, is their being properly fixed in the places for which they are hewn ; were they 
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;a fpeedy redrefs of complaints. They even fometimes 
acknowledge, that if a fucceflion of good princes cqu1<£ 
be found, defpotical government is bed calculated for the 
happinefs of mankind. While they reafon thus, they can- 
not blame a fovereign who, in the confidence that he is 
to employ his power for good purpofes, endeavours to ex- 
tend its limits ; and, in his own apprehenfion, ftrives only 
to (hake off the'reftraints which ftand in the way of reafon, 
and which prevent the effeft of his friendly intentions. 

Titus prepared for ufurpation, let hitft, at the head 
of a free ftate, employ the force with which he is arm- 

_ • 

ed, to crufh the feeds of apparent diforder in every cor- 
ner of his dominions ; let him effe&ually curb the fpirit 
of diflenfion and variance among his people ; let him re- 
move the interruptions to government, arifing from the 
xefra&ory humours and the private interests of his fub- 
jefts j let him colled the force of % the ftate againft its 
enemies,, by availing himfelf of all it can furnifh in 
the way of taxation and perfonal fervice \ it is extremely 
probable, that, even under the direction of wifhes for 
the good of mankind, he may break through every bar- 
rier of liberty, and eftablifh a defpotifm, while he flat- 


to (tir, the building muft fall : but the good order of men in fociety, is thtir being 
placed where they are properly qualified to ad. . The fit ft is a fabric made of detd 
and inapinpaje partly the fecond is made of living and of aflive members. What .we 
fcek in fociety for the order of mere ina&ion and tranquillity^ we forge* the aatgrc^of 
our fubjeft, and find the order of flaves, not that of free men. 

tors 
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ters himfclf, that he pnly follows the di&ates of fenfe and 
propriety. 

When we fuppofe government to have beflowed a de- 
gree of tranquillity which we fometimes hope to reap 
from it, as the beft of its fruits, and public affairs to pro- 
ceed, in the feveral departments of legiflation and execu- 
tion, with the leall poflible interruption to commerce and 
lucrative arts ; fuch a ftate, like that of China, by throw- 
ing affairs into feparate offices, where conduct confifts 
in detail, and in the obfervance of forms, by. fuperfeding 
all the exertions of a great or a liberal mind, is more akin 
to defpotifm than we are apt to imagine. 

Whether oppreffion, injuftice, and cruelty, are the 
only evils which attend on defpotical.government, may be 
confidered apart. In the mean time it is fuffkrient to ob- 
ferve, that liberty is never in greater danger than it is 
when we meafure national felicity by the bleflings which 
a prince may beftow, or by the mere tranquillity which 
may attend on equitable adminiftration. The fovereign 
may dazzle with his heroic qualities ; he may protect his 
fubjefts in the enjoyment of every animal advantage or 
pleafure : but the benefits arifing from liberty are of a dif- 
ferent fort ; they are not the fruits of a virtue, and of a 
goodnefs, which operate in the breaft of one man, but 
the communication of virtue itfelf to many ; and fuch 
a diftribution of funftions in civil fociety, as gives to 
numbers the exercifes and occupations which pertain to 

their nature. 

The 
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The beft conftitutions of government are attended 
with inconvenience ; and the exercife of liberty may, 
on many pccafions, give rife to complaints. When we 
are intent on reforming abufes, the abufes of freedom 
may lead us to incroach on the fubjedt from which they 
are fuppofed to arife. Defpotifm itfelf has certain ad- 
vantages, or at leaft, in times of civility and modera- 
tion, may proceed with fo little offence, as to give no 
public alarm. Thefe circumftances may lead mankind, 
in the very fpirit of reformation, or by mere inattention, 
to apply or to admit of dangerous innovations in the ftate 
of their policy. 

Slavery, however, is not always introduced by miftake j 
it is fometimes impofed in the fpirit of violence and ra- 
pine. Princes become corrupt as well as their people; 
and whatever may have been" the origin of defpotical 
government, its pretenfions, when fully declared, give rife 
between the fovereign and his fubje&s, to a conteft which 
force alone can decide. Thefe pretenfions have a dange- 
rous afpedt to the perfon, the property, or the life of every 
fubjeft; they alarm every pailion in. the human breaft; 
they difturb the fupine .; they deprive the venal of his hire ; 
they declare war on the corrupt as well as the virtuous j 
they are tamely admitted only by the coward ; but even 
to him muft be fupported by a force that can work on his 
fears. This force the conqueror brings from abroad j and 
the domeftic ufurper endeavours to find in his faction at 

r home. 
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When a people is accuftomed to arms, it is difficult 
for a part to fubdue the whole ; or before the eflablifh- 
ment of difciplined armies, it is difficult for any ufurper 
to govern the many by the help of a few. Thefe difficul- 
ties, however, the policy of civilized and commercial na- 
tions has fometimes removed ; and by forming a diftinc- 
tion between civil and military profeffions, by committing 
the keeping and the enjoyment of liberty to different 
hands, has prepared the way for the dangerous alliance of 
fa&ion with military powfer, in opposition to mere political 
forms, and the rights of mankind. 

A people who are difarmed in compliance with this 
fetal refinement, have refted their fafety on the plead- 
ings of reafon and of juftice at the tribunal of ambition 
and of force. In fuch an extremity, laws are quoted, 
and fenates are aflembled, in vain* They who compoffe 
a legiflature, or who occupy the civil departments of ftate, 
may deliberate on the meifages they receive from the 
camp or the court ; but if the bearer, like the centurion 
who brought the petition of O&avius to the Roman fi- 
liate, fhew. the hilt of his fword * they find that peti- 
tions are become compnands, and that they themfelves 
are become the pageants, not the repositories of fovereign 
power, 

The reflections of this fe<5tion may be unequally ap- 

• Soetoa. 
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plied to nations of unequal extent. Small communities, 
however corrupted, are not prepared for defpotical go- 
vernment: their members, crouded together, and conti- 
guous to the feats of power, never forget their relation 
to the public ; they pry, with habits of familiarity and 
freedom, into the pretenfions of thofe who would rule : 
and where the love of equality* and the fenfe of juftice, 
have failed, they adl on motives of fadlion, emulation, and 
envy. The exiled Tarquin had his adherents at Rome; 
but if by their means he had recovered his ftation, it is 
probable, that in the exercife of his royalty, he muft have 
entered on a new fcene of contention with the very party 
that reftored him to power. 

In proportion as territory is extended, its parts lofe their 
relative importance to the whole. Its inhabitants ceafe 
to perceive their connection with the ftate, and are fel- 
dom united in the execution of any national, or even of 
any factious defigns. Diftance from the feats of admini- 
fixation, and indifference to the perfons who contend for 
preferment, teach the majority to confider themfelves as 
the fubjecSts of a fovereignty, not as the members of a 
political body. It is even remarkable, that enlargement 
of territory, by rendering the individual of lefs confe- 
quence to the public, and lefs able to intrude with his 
counfel, adlually tends to reduce national affairs within a 
narrower compafs, as well as to diminifh the numbers 
who are confulted in legiflation, or in other matters of 

government. 
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The diforders'to which a great empire is expofed, require 
fpeedy prevention, vigilance, and quick execution* Diftant 
provinces muft be kept in fubje&ion by military force ; and 
the di&atorial powers, which, in free ftates, are fometiifees 
raifed to quell infurre&ions, or to oppofe other occafional 
evils, appear, under a certain extent of dominion, at all 
times equally necefiary to filfpend the diflblution of a 
body, whofe parts Were affembled, and muft be ceihented, 
by meafures forcible, decifive, and fecret., Among the cir- 
cumftances, therefore, which irt the event of national pro- 
fperity, and in the refult of coihmercial arts, lead tb the 
cftablifhment of dsfpotiim* thete is ribrrc, perhapfe, that 
arrives at this termination, with fo fure an ainl, as the per- 
petual enlargement of territory. In every ftaje, the free- 
dom of its members depends on the balance and adjuft- 
ment of its interior parts > and the exiftence of any fuch 
freedom among mankind* depends on the balance of na- 
tions.. In the progrefs of conqueft, theBfe Who are fub- 
ducd are faid to have loft thek liberties ; but from the 
hiftory of mankind, fo conquer, or to be <tfriquered> has* 
appeared, in efTeft, the feme. 
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Of the Progrefs and Termination of Defpotiftn; 


Mankind, when they degenerate, and tend to their 
ruin, as well as when they improve, and gain real 
advantages, frequently proceed by flow, and almoft in- 
fenfible, fteps. If during ages of a&ivity and vigour, 
they fill up the meafure of national greatnefs to a height 
which no human wifdom could at a diftance forefee ; 
they a&ually incur, in ages of relaxation and weaknefs, 
many evils which their fears did not fuggeft, and which, 
perhaps, they had thought far removed by the tide of 
fuccefs and profperity. 

We have already obferved, that where men are remifs 
or corrupted, the virtue of their leaders, or the good 
intention of their magiftrates, will not always fecure 
them in the pcfieffion of political freedom. Implicit 
fubmifllon to any leader, or the uncontrouled exercife of 
any power, even when it is intended to operate for the 
good of mankind, may frequently end in the fubverfion 
of legal cftabliflimcnts. This fatal revolution, by what- 
ever means it is accomplifhed, terminates in military go- 
vernment ; and this, though the fimpleft of all govern- 
ments, is rendered complete by degrees. In the firft pe- 
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riod of its exercife over men who have afted as mem- 
bers of a free community, it can have only laid the foun- 
dation, not completed the fabric, of a defpotical policy. 
The ufurper, who has poflefled, with an army, the centre 
of a great empire, fees*around him, perhaps,, the fhattered 
remains of a former conftitution ; he may hear the- mur- 
murs of a relu&ant and unwilling fubmiflion ; he may 
even fee danger in the afpedt of many, from whofe hands 
he may have wrefted the fvvord, but whofe minds he has 
not fuhdued, nor reconciled to his power. 

The fenfe of perfonal rights, or the pretenfion to pxi- 
vilcge and honours, which remain among certain orders 
of men, are fo many bars in the way of a recent usurpa- 
tion. If they are not fuffered to decay with age, and to 
wear away in the progrefs of a growing corruption, they 
muft be broken with violence, and the entrance to every 
new accefiion of power muft be ftained with blood. The 
effedt, even in this cafe, is frequently tardy. The Roman 
fpirit, we know, was not entirely extinguifhed under a 
fucceffion of matters, and under a repeated application of 
bloodfhed and poifon. The noble and refpedtable family 
ftill afpired to its original honours: The hiftory of the 
republic, the writings of former times, the monuments of 
iliuftrious men, and the leflbns of a philofophy fraught 
with heroic conceptions, continued to nourifh the foul in 
retirement, and formed thofe eminent chara&ers, whofe 
elevation, and whofe fate, are, perhaps, the moft affe<SHng 
fubjefts of human flory. Though unable to oppofe the ge- 
neral 
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neral bent to fervility, they became, on account of their 
fuppofed inclinations, obje<5ts of diftruft and averfion ; and 
were made to pay with their blood, the price of a fenti- 
ment which they foftered in filence, and which glowed 
only, in the heart. 

While defpotifm proceeds in its progrefs, by what 
principle is the fovereign conducted in the choice of 
meafures that tend to eflablifh his government? By a 
miftaken apprehenfion of his own good, fometimes evea 
of that of his people, and by the defire which he ftels 
on every particular occafion, to remove the obftrudtions 
which impede the execution of his will. When he has 
fixed a refolution> whoever reafons or remonftrates a- 
gainft it is an enemy; when his mind is elated, who- 
ever pretends to eminence, and is difpofed to aft for 
himfelf, is a rival. He would leave no dignity in the 
date, but what is dependent on himfelf; no adlive 
power, but what carries the expreffion of his momentary 
pleafure *. Guided by a perception as Unerring as that 
of inftin<5t, he never fails to feleft the proper objedls of 
his antipathy or of his favour. The afpcdt of independ- 
ence repels him ; that of fervility attra&s. The tendency 
of his adminiilration is to quiet every reftlefs fpirit, and 
to aflume every fun&ion of government to himfelf f. 

When 

. * Infurgere paulatim, mania feoatus, magiftratuum, legum in fe trahere. 

t It is ridiculous to hear men of a reftlefs ambition, who would be the only 
'aftocs In every fcene, fometimes complain of a refractory fpirit in mankind; as iff 

the 
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y/hen the power is adequate to the end, it operates as 
much in the hands of thofe who do not perceive the ter- 
mination, as it does in the hands of others by whom it 
is beft underftood : the mandates of either, when juft, 
fliould not be difputed j when erroneous or wrong, they 
are fupported by force. 

You muft die, was the anfwer of Odtavius to every 
fuit, from a people that implored his mercy. It was the 
fentence which fome of his fucceflbrs pronounced againft 
-every citizen that was eminent for his birth or his virtues. 
But are the evils of defpotifm confined to the cruel and 
fanguinary methods, by which a recent dominion over 
a refractory and a turbulent people is eftablifhed or 
maintained? And is death the greateft calamity which 
can afflidt mankind under an eflablifhment by which 
they are divefted of all their rights ? They are, indeed, 
frequently fuffered to live ; but diftruft, and jealoufy, 
the fenfe of perfonal meannefs, and the anxieties which 
arife from the care of a wretched intereft. arc made to 
.pofiefs the foul ; every citizen is reduced to a flave ; and 
every charm by which the community engaged its mem- 
bers, has ceafed to exift. Obedience is the only duty 
that remains, and this is exadled by force. If under 
fuch an eftablifhment, it bQ neceflary to witnefs fcenes of 

debafement and horror, at the hazard of catching the in- 
fedtion, death becomes a relief; and the libation which 

Thrafea was made to pour from his arteries, is to be* 

■ 

the fame difpofition from which they defire to ufurp every office, did not incline every 
other perfon to reafon and to a$ at lead for himfelf. 

confidered 
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confidered as a proper facrifice of gratitude te Jove the 
Deliverer *. 


Oppression and cruelty are not always neceflary to de-* 
fpotical government ; and even when prefent, are but a 
part of its evils. It is founded on corruption, and on the 
fuppreffion of all the civil and the political virtues ; it re- 
quires its fubjcdts to adt from motives of fear ; it would 
afTwagc the paflions of a few men at the expence of man- 
kind - 7 and would crecft the peace of fociety itfelf on the 
ruins of that freedom and confidence from which alone 
the enjoyment, the force, and the elevation of the human 
Inind, arc found to arife. 

During the exiflence of any free constitution, and whilft 
every individual poflefled his rank and his privilege, or 
had his apprehenfion of perfonal rights, the members of 
every community were to one another objedts of confide* 
ration and of refpedt ; every point to be carried in civil fo- 
ciety, required the exercife of talents, of wifdom, perfua- 
iion, and vigour, as well as of power. But it is the higheft 
refinement of a de fpotical government, to rule by fimple 
commands, and to exclude every art but that of compul- 
fion. Under the influence of this policy, therefore, the 
occafions which employed and cultivated the underfland- 

* PorrefUfqtfe utriufque brr.chii venis, poftquam cruorem cfTudit, hunum fuper 
fpargens, proprius vocato Quoeftore, LUcvms^ inquit, Jcvi LibcraloiL Spcfta 
juvenis ; ct omen qoidem Dii prohibeant ; cetcrum id oa tempora nfltus es> quibus- 
lirmare animum deccat conftantibus cxcmplis. Ta.it. Ann. lb. i6» 
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ings of mep, which awakened their fentiments, and kindled 
their imaginations, are gradually removed ; and the pro- 
gress by which mankind attained to the honours of their 
nature, in being engaged to adt in fociety upon a liberal 
footing, was not more uniform, or lefs interrupted, than 
that by which they degenerate in this unhappy condition. 

When we hear of the filence which reigns in the fe- 
raglio, we are made to believe, that fpeech itfelf is be- 
come unneceflary ; and that the figns of the mute are 
fufficient to carry the moll important mandates of go- 
vernment. No arts, indeed, arc required to maintain 

an afcendant where terror alone is oppofed to force, 
where the powers of the fovereign are delegated entire 
to every fubordinate officer : nor can any flation beftow 
a liberality of mind in a fcene of filence and dejedtion, 
where every breaft is poflefled with jealoufy and cau- 
tion, and where no object, but animal pleafure remains 
to balance the fufferings of the fovereign himfelf, or thofe 
of his fubjedls. 

In other flates, the talents of men are fometimes im- 
proved by the exercifes which belong to an eminent fla- 
tion : but here the mafter himfelf is probably the rudeft 
and lead cultivated animal of the herd; he is inferior 
to the flave whom he raifes from a fervile office to the 
firft places of truft or of dignity in his court. The pri- 
mitive fimplicity which formed ties of familiarity and 
affe&ion betwixt the fovereign and the keeper of his 

herds 
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herds *, appears, in the abfence of all affections, to be 
reftored, or to be counterfeited amidft the ignorance and 
brutality which equally charafterife all orders of men, or 
rather which level the ranks, and deftroy the diftinftion 
of perfons in a defpotical court. 

Caprice and pafllon are the rules of government with 
the prince. Every delegate of power is left to aft by the 
fame direftion ; to ftrike when he is provoked ; to favour 
when he is pleafed. In what relates to revenue, jurisdic- 
tion, or police, every governor of a province afts like a 
leader in an enemy's country 5 comes armed with the 
terrors of fire and fword 5 and inilead of a tax, levies a 
contribution by force : he ruins or fpares as either may 
ferve his purpofc. When the clamours of the opprefied, 
or the reputation of a treafuTe amafled at the expence of 
a province, have reached the ears of the fovereign, the 
extortioner is indeed made to purchafe impunity by im- 
parting a fliare, or by forfeiting the whole of his fpoil ; 
but no reparation is made to the injured ; nay, the crimes 
of the minifter are firft employed to plunder the people, 
and afterwards punifhed to fill the coffers of the fovereign. 

In this total difcontinuance of every art that relates 
to juft government and national policy, it is remark- 
able, that even the trade of the foldier is itfelf greatly 
neglefted. Diftruft and jealoufy on the part of the 

• See Odyffey. 

Hhh prince, 
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prince, come in aid of his ignorance and incapacity ; and 
thefe caufes operating together, ierve to deftroy the very 
foundation on which power is eftablifhed. Any undifci- 
plined rout of armed men pafles for an army, whilft a 
weak, difperfed, and unarmed people, are facrificed to 
military diforder, or expofed to depredation on the fron- 
tier from an enemy, whom the defire of fpoil, or the 
hopes of conqueft, may have drawn to their neighbour- 
• hood. 

The Romans extended their empire till they left no 

polifhed nation to be fubdued, and found a frontier which 
was every whcic iurrounded by fierce and barbarous 

tribes ; they even pierced through uncultivated deferts, in 
order to remove to a greater diftance the moleftation of 
fuch troublefome neighbours, and in order to poflefs the 
avenues through which they feared their attacks. But 
this policy put the finishing hand to the internal corrup- 
tion of the ftate. A few years of tranquillity were fuffi- 
cient to make even the government forget its danger ; 
and in the cultivated province, prepared for the enemy, a 
tempting prize and an eafy vi<5tory. - 

When by the conqueft an4 annexation of every rich 
and cultivated province, the meafure of empire is full, 
two parties are fufficient to comprehend mankind; that 
of the pacific and the wealthy, who dwell within the 
pale of empire ; and that of the poor, the rapacious, and 
the fierce, who are inured tq depredation and war. The 

i ■ laft 
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lafl bear to the firft nearly the fame relation which the 
wolf and the lion bear to the fold ; and they are naturally 
engaged in a flate of hoftility. 

Were defpotic empire, mean-time, to continue for ever 
unmolefted from abroad, while it retains that corruption 
on which it was founded, it appears to have in itfelf no 
principle of new life, and prefents no hope of reftoration 
to freedom and political vigour. That which the defpoti- 
cal tnajler has Jbivn, cannot quicken unlefs it die ; it mull lan- 
guifli and expire by the effect of its own abufe, before 
the human fplilt can fpring \*p anew, or bear thofe fruits 
which conftitute the honour and the felicity of human 
nature. In times of the greateft debafement, indeed, com- 
motions are felt ; but very unlike the agitations of a free 
people : they are either the agonies of nature, under the 
fufferings to which men are expofed ; or mere tumults, 
confined to a few who Hand in arms about the prince, 
and who, by their confpiracies, afTaffinations, and mur- 
ders, ferve only to plunge the pacific inhabitant flill deeper 
in the horrors of fear or defpair. Scattered in the pro- 
vinces, unarmed, unacquainted with the fentiments of 
union and confederacy, reftri&ed by habit to a wretched 
ceconomy, and dragging a precarious life on thofe pofleili- 
ons which the extortions of government have left ; the 
people can no where, under thefe circumftances, affiime 
the Spirit of a community, nor form any liberal combina- 
tion for their own defence. The injured may complain ; 
and while he cannot obtain the mercy of government, he 

H h h 2 may 
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may implore the commiferation of his fellow-fubjeft. But 
that fellow-fubjedt is comforted, that the hand of oppref- 
fion has not feized on himfelf : he ftudies his intereft, or 
fnatchcs his pleafure, under that degree of fafety which 
obfcurity and concealment bellow. 

The commercial arts, which feem to require no foun- 
dation in the minds of men, but the regard to intereft ; 
no encouragement, but the hopes of gain, and the fecure 
pofleflion of property, muft perifh under the precarious 
tenure of flavery, and under the apprchenfion of danger 

arifing from the reputation of wealth. National poverty, 
however, and the fuppreiiion of commerce, are the means 
by which defpotifm comes to accomplifh its own deftruc- 
tion. Where there are no longer any profits to corrupt, or 
fears to deter, the charm of dominion is broken, and the 
naked flavc, as awake from a dream, is aftonifhed to find 
he is free. When the fence is deftroyed, the wilds are 
open, and the herd breaks loofe. The pafture of the culti- 
vated field is no longer preferred to that of the defert. 
The fufferer willingly flies where the extortions of govern- 
ment cannot overtake him ; where even the timid and the 
fervile may recoiled; they are men ; where the tyrant may 
threaten, but where he is known to be no more than a 
fellow-creature ; where he can take nothing but life, and 
even this at the hazard of his own. 

Agreeably to this defcription, the vexations of ty- 
ranny have overcome, in many parts of the Eaft, the de- 
ft fire 
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fire of fettlement. The inhabitants of a village quit their 
habitations, and infeft the public ways ; thofe of the vaL- 
leys fly to the mountains, and, equipt for flight, or pofr 
feffed of a ftrong hold, fubfift by depredation, and by the 
war they make on their former mailers. 

These diforders confpire with the impofitions of go- 
vernment to render the remaining fettlemcnts Hill lels 
fecure : but while devaftation and ruin appear on every 
fide, mankind are forced anew upon thofe confederacies, 
acquire again that perfonal confidence and vigour, that 
focial attachment, that ufe of arms, which, in former 
times, rendered a fmall tribcr-rtio C+&A of n great nation ; 
and which may again enable the emancipated flave to be- 
gin the career of civil and commercial arts. When hu- 
man nature appears in the utmofl flate of corruption, it 
has actually begun to reform. 

In this manner the fcenes of human life have been 
frequently fhifted. Security and prefumption forfeit the 
advantages of profperity ; refolution and conduct retrieve " 

the ills of adverfity ; and mankind, while they have no- 
thing on which to rely but their virtue, are prepared to 
gain every advantage ; and while they confide mofl in 
their good fortune, are mofl cxpofed to feel its revcrfe. 
We arc apt to draw thefc observations into rule 5 and 
when we are no longer willing to acSt for our country, 
we plead in excufe of our own weaknefs or folly, a fup- 

pofed fatality in human affairs. 

The 
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The inftitutions of men, if not calculated for the prefer- 
vation of virtue, are, indeed, likely to have an end as well 
as a beginning : but fo long as they arc effectual to this 
purpofe, they have at all times an equal principle of life 

which nothing but external force can fupprefs ; no nation 
ever fuffercd internal decay but from the vice of its 
members. We arc fomctimes willing to acknowledge this 
vice in our countrymen ; but who was ever willing to 
acknowledge it in himfclf ? It may be fufpedted, how- 
ever, that we do more than acknowledge it, when we 
ceafe to oppofe its efledts, and when we plead a fatality, 
which, at leaft, in the brpnfl of every individual, is de- 
pendent on himfelf. Men of real fortitude, integrity, 
and ability, arc well placed in every fcene ; they reap, in 
every condition, the principal enjoyments of their nature ; 
they are the happy inftruments of providence employed 
for the good of mankind ; or, if we mud change this 
language, they fliow, that while they are deftined to live, 
the ftates they compofe are likewife doomed by the fates 
to furvive, and to profper. 


THE END. 
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